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MOVING   ORDERS 

HARDEN  stood  at  his  dormiton-  win- 
dow and  scowled  surlily  across  the 
bleak  academy  grounds.  The  sk}-  was 
gray — in  the  deepening  twilight  almost 
black.  The  first  sno\\'flakes  of  the  season, 
harried  by  the  brisk  east  wind,  scooted 
slantwise  over  the  frozen  turf.  A  few 
shadow^'  fiofures,  bundlins:  their  lowered 
heads  into  their  coats,  hurried  across  the 
campus.  From  around  the  comer  of  the 
opposite  dormitor}'  appeared  a  group  of 
eight  or  ten  fellows.  Harden  recognized 
them.  It  was  the  hockey  squad  returning 
from  practice.  With  a  still  more  formi- 
dable scowl  he  turned  away,  and.  dropping 
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into  a  ]\Iorris  chair,  stared  at  the  snapping 
radiator. 

Though  tall  for  seventeen  and,  on  the 
whole,  compactly  built,  his  face  at  present 
revealed  a  little  too  much  cheek-bone,  a  lit- 
tle too  sharp  a  chin  for  even  a  lean  man  in 
the  best  condition.  His  deep-set  eyes  were 
perhaps  partly  responsible  for  his  generally 
underfed  appearance,  but  he  could  not 
justly  claim  that  such  a  detail,  even  if  it 
prejudiced  Dr.  Fitz,  the  school  physician, 
affected  the  g}'mnasium  scales.  The  im- 
partial steel  arm  stubbornly  refused  to 
allow  him  to  shove  the  balance-weight  be- 
yond one  hundred  and  nine.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  base-ball  season,  he  had 
weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  mirror 
really  was  fairer  to  him  than  the  scales. 
His  black  eyes  were  clear,  his  color  good, 
and  his  teeth  white  and  sound.  His  lips 
came  firmly  together  as  his  father's  did,  re- 
lieving somewhat  the  handicap  of  his  curly 
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brown  hair,  which,  w^et  it  as  he  might,  re- 
fused to  He  down  flat.  Had  it  not  been 
for  those  long,  stringy  muscles,  which  his 
lithe  body  served  only  the  better  to  reveal, 
the  nickname  of  ''Curly,''  w4th  which  he 
was  christened  in  his  first  year,  might  have 
stuck  to  him.  It  was  dropped  for  'Thil" 
early  in  his  second  year. 

The  study  door  opened,  and  Wenham, 
his  room-mate,  entered.  The  latter  tossed 
his  books  into  a  chair  and,  shivering  with 
the  cold,  hurried  across  to  the  radiator. 
His  peaked,  serious  face  w^as  purple.  Both 
scales  and  mirror  dealt  harshly  with  him. 
He  was  shorter  of  stature  than  Harden, 
and  there  w^as  that  in  his  blue  eyes  peering 
out  sharply  below  the  square  forehead  and 
the  shock  of  light,  tangled  hair  above  it 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  close 
friendship  between  the  two  boys.  In  a 
w^ay  those  eyes  belonged  to  a  body  even  big- 
ger than  Harden's.  Ordinarily  mild  and 
made  still  milder  by  large  spectacles,  they 
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had  a  way  of  kindling  which  set  a  Hmit 
on  the  badgering  which  his  physique  at 
first  prompted  from  the  bulHes.  Although 
a  hard  student,  Wenham  went  at  his  work 
in  different  fashion  from  the  usual  grind. 
It  was  the  fight  for  mastery  that  appealed 
to  him  rather  than  any  desire  to  be  known 
as  a  scholar.  He  accepted  a  tough  prob- 
lem in  algebra  or  an  involved  passage  of 
Latin  as  a  challenge,  and  approached  it  in 
a  spirit  of  contest.  Furthermore,  his 
studies  offered  him  his  only  path  to  distinc- 
tion, and  he  was  as  ambitious  to  stand  well 
before  his  fellows  as  Harden  himself  was. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Wenham  was  un- 
conscious that  his  room-mate  was  there. 
As  he  finally  made  him  out,  he  exclaimed : 

"Hello,  Phil!     It 's  cold  out." 

''Cold  nothing!"  growled  the  latter. 

Wenham  rubbed  his  hands  together, 
pressing  his  back  against  the  warm  pipes. 

"Almost  zero,"  he  declared. 

Harden  rose  and  slouched  to  the  win- 
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dow.  Wenham  studied  him  a  moment, 
carefully  and  a  bit  anxiously. 

"What 's  the  matter?"  he  asked  finally. 

Without  turning,  Harden  muttered  his 
reply  to  the  rattling  sash. 

"The  doc  turned  me  down." 

"For  the  hockey  team?"  stammered 
Wenham,  in  surprise. 

"For  the  hockey  team !" 

"You  don't  say !" 

Wenham  was  genuinely  disturbed.  He 
knew  how  much  Harden  had  looked  for- 
ward to  getting  into  that  game  this  winter. 
He  shifted  his  position  a  little  and  tried  to 
make  out  Harden' s  face  through  the  dark. 

"That 's  hard  luck,  Phil,"  he  responded 
earnestly. 

Harden  turned  on  his  heels. 

"Hard  luck  ?"  he  exploded.  "I  tell  you, 
Fitz  has  a  grouch  against  me.  He  is  n't 
fair!  He  cut  me  out  of  the  foot-ball 
squad,  and  now  he 's  done  this.  He 's 
mad  about  something." 
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"About  what?''  asked  Wenham,  seri- 
ously.    'What  could  he  be  mad  about?'' 

"Oh,  I  suppose  about  not  telling  him  I 
was  off  my  feed  in  the  Weston  game  last 
spring.  But  I  had  to  play  that  game, 
did  n't  I  ?  I  was  the  only  pitcher  on  the 
team,  and  it  was  the  championship  series. 
We  just  had  to  trim  'em.  And,"  he  added, 
in  better  humor  at  the  recollection,  "we  did; 
seven  to  four." 

"But  you  came  down  sick  that  night," 
Wenham  reminded  him  mildly. 

"What  of  it?  I  'd  have  been  sick,  any- 
how." 

"Perhaps  not  all  summer." 

"Well,  I  'm  not  sick  now,  am  I  ?"  pro- 
tested Harden,  swerving  aside  from  the 
main  point  as  usual,  when  he  saw  Wen- 
ham prepared  to  argue. 

"You  are  n't  so  heavy  as  you  used  to  be," 
ventured  Wenham. 

"What  of  it?" 
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"Nothing,  only — well,  I  think  the  doctor 
is  right,  Phil.     You  play  so  hard/' 

''Bah !"  Harden  interrupted  impatiently. 
"I  was  carrying  too  much  weight  last  year, 
anyhow.  Why,  look  here.  Bob!"  he  ex- 
ploded, as  he  strode  to  the  radiator. 
"Feel !'' 

He  doubled  up  his  arm,  and  Wenham 
placed  his  fingers  upon  the  knot  of  muscle 
which  rounded  up  in  response. 

"Great !''  exclaimed  Wenham. 

Compared  with  his  own,  this  was  the 
arm  of  a  Samson. 

"Feel  here,''  insisted  Harden,  lifting  his 
foot  to  Wenham's  chair.  Wenham  obedi- 
ently placed  his  hand  on  the  firm  calf. 

"Like  rock,"  he  assured  Harden. 

"And  yet  old  Fitz  tells  me  to  get  out  in 
the  air  and  walk.  Walk!  I  'm  going  to 
write  home  to  Dad.  I  won't  stand  it. 
The  doc  has  something  laid  up  against 
me." 
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Wenham  crouched  a  little  closer  to  the 
radiator.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  said : 

"Perhaps  he  has  something  against  me, 
too.'' 

Harden  turned  in  surprise.  It  cer- 
tainly was  unusual  for  the  faculty  to  have 
anything  against  Wenham. 

"Against  you?" 

"I  called  at  his  office  this  afternoon/' 
said  Bob. 

"What  about,  I  'd  like  to  know?"  asked 
Phil. 

"The  debating  team." 

"The  debating  team!"  snorted  Harden. 

Wenham  recoiled  at  the  scorn  in  his 
room-mate's  voice.  Harden  saw  that  he 
had  hurt.  He  placed  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  Wenham's  shoulder. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  Bob,"  he 
apologized,  "but — well,  it  sounded  sort  of 
funny  to  compare  the  debating  team  with 
the  hocke}^  team." 
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"I  know,  Phil,"  answered  Wenham, 
gently. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Wen- 
ham  seemed  to  shrink  closer  to  the  radi- 
ator, while  Harden  stood  by  his  side  un- 
easily. 

"Of  course  the  debating  team  is  all 
right,''  faltered  Harden.  "All  I  meant 
was,  it  is  n't  what  you  'd  call  a  sport." 

"Still,"  put  in  Wenham,  "I  did  want  to 
make  it.     Dad  wanted  me  to  make  it." 

"But  you  will,"  Harden  hastened  to  as- 
sure him.  "There  is  n't  a  fellow  in  school 
who  can  touch  you  in  that  sort  of  thing." 

Wenham  glanced  up.  He  was  glad  the 
room  was  dark.  In  spite  of  himself,  he 
felt  his  eyes  growing  moist. 

"The  doctor  won't  let  me,"  he  said 
finally. 

Harden  started. 

"Won't  let  you?" 

"He  says — I  'm  not  in  condition." 

Harden   glanced   down   at    the   bowed 
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figure — at  the  narrow,  sagging  shoulders, 
at  the  hands  still  stiff  from  the  cold. 
Then  he  burst  out : 

"Well,  you  are  n't.  The  doctor 's 
right.'' 

"But  I  wanted  that  one  chance,  Phil. 
It 's  all  I  can  do,  and  if  I  did  that  well, 
maybe  the  fellows  would  n't  think  me  such 
a  chump." 

Harden  squared  his  shoulders. 

"Who  called  you  a  chump?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Wenham  turned  away  his  head. 

"It  is  n't  what  they  say,  Phil,"  he  an- 
swered brokenly.  "It 's  what  they  think. 
They  think  I  'm  nothing  but  a  grind — that 
I  have  n't  any  school  spirit." 

Harden  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trou- 
sers pockets  and  stood  squarely  before  his 
room-mate. 

"See  here.  Bob,"  he  exclaimed ;  "you  've 
got  the  dumps.  I  know  what  /  think, 
old  pal,  and  that  is  that  you  can  beat  them 
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all  a  mile  in  books  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  I  know  what  they  don't  know:  that 
you  Ve  helped  me  win  half  the  games  I 
ever  played  in.  You  have  a  way  of  grip- 
ping a  fellow's  hand  before  the  game  that 
makes  him  feel  he  just  has  to  win.  But 
Fitz  is  right  about  you.  You  Ve  been  at 
your  work  too  hard.  You  're  getting 
round-shouldered  over  your  books.  Why, 
you  're  going  it  even  in  your  sleep !  You 
ought  to  get  out  more  and  walk!" 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Harden,  but  it 
came  straight  from  the  heart. 

"I  'm  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  broke  in 
Wenham,  a  bit  querulously.  ''If  I  talk 
in  my  sleep,  it 's  because  I  think  in  my 
sleep." 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  both  boys. 
No  one  but  Principal  Gadding  ever 
knocked  before  entering.  Wenham  swung 
open  the  door  and  found  himself  confront- 
ing a  man  some  six  feet  tall  and  broad  in 
proportion.     At  first  he  did  not  recognize 
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him.  But  Phil  did,  and  the  next  second 
was  across  the  room. 

"Dadr  he  exclaimed,  gripping  his 
father's  big  hand. 

"I  thought  I  'd  surprise  you,"  smiled 
Mr.  Harden. 

'Well,  you  have,''  answered  Harden. 
But  he  checked  his  enthusiasm  a  moment. 
''Anything  wrong  at  home?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"No,  Phil." 

''Anything  wrong  here?" 

Mr.  Harden,  having  by  this  time 
reached  the  center  of  the  room,  studied 
his  son  sharply  a  moment.  "Only  that 
you  look  a  bit  thin,"  he  replied. 

He  turned  to  Wenham.  "You  too, 
Bobby,"  he  added. 

"Dad,"  protested  Harden,  "you  Ve 
seen  Dr.  Fitz." 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  admitted  Mr. 
Harden,  removing  his  heavy  fur  over- 
coat. 
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Phil  stopped  to  admire  his  soHd,  broad- 
shouldered  father.  The  latter  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  without  an  ounce  of 
fat.  Wenham  drew  back  almost  in  awe  of 
such  a  physique. 

"Gee-whillikins,  Dad!"  exclaimed  Phil, 
'1  wish  I  had  your  weight !'' 

Mr.  Harden  laughed.  His  laugh  was  a 
companion's  laugh,  open,  frank,  boyish. 
And  the  laugh  expressed,  better  than  any- 
thing else  could,  the  relationship  between 
him  and  his  son.  They  had  been  chums 
from  the  time  Phil  was  old  enough  to  walk. 
They  had  played  together  and  studied  to- 
gether, and  in  the  long  summer  vacations 
they  had  tramped  the  woods  together.  In 
the  boy  the  father  lived  over  his  youth 
again,  and  put  it  into  the  books  which  had 
long  since  established  his  reputation  as  a 
big-hearted  naturalist;  in  the  father  the 
boy  found  his  inspiration  for  the  vigorous, 
clean-minded  life  he  was  already  leading 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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*'You  have  n't  even  your  own  weight/' 
answered  his  father. 

Phil  frowned. 

'T  suppose  Fitz  told  you." 

''My  own  eyes  told  me  that/'  answered 
Mr.  Harden.  ''But,  as  a  result  of  my  in- 
terview with  the  doctor,  I  Ve  come  to 
make  you  boys  a  proposition." 

Phil's  face  brightened.  His  father's 
propositions  were  invariably  interesting. 

"What  is  it,  Dad?"  Phil  pressed  him 
eagerly. 

"It 's  for  you  both/'  explained  Mr. 
Harden.  "I  wrote  to  Bob's  father,  and 
he  indorses  the  plan.  I  saw  Principal 
Gadding,  and  he  approves,  while  Dr.  Fitz 
is  enthusiastic  about  it.  It  now  rests  with 
you." 

"I  indorse  it,"  exclaimed  Phil.  "I'll 
indorse  any  scheme  of  yours  before  I  hear 
it." 

Mr.  Harden's  eyes  lighted  with  satis- 
faction. 
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"I  'm  off  for  a  camera  hunt  in  the  woods 
of  Maine,"  he  began  without  preamble. 
"My  idea  is  to  write  a  book  under  the  title 
'When  the  Woods  Sleep.'  I  wish  to  make 
people  see  what  goes  on  among  the  pines 
during  the  long  winter  months  when  most 
campers  are  snug  in  their  steam-heated 
houses.     I  want  you  boys  to  help  me." 

"Help  you?"  shouted  Phil.  "Well,  I 
rather  think  we  will!  When  do  we 
start?" 

"To-morrow." 

"And  we  go  back  with  you  to-night?" 

"If  you  can  get  ready." 

Phil  circled  around  Wenham  like  a  wild 
Indian.  The  latter  had  listened  quietly, 
and  now  his  lips  contracted  as  they  used  to 
do  before  a  stiff  examination. 

"Do  you  hear,  Bob?"  cried  Harden. 
"Throw  your  books  into  the  closet  and  get 
busy!" 

Wenham  shook  his  head. 

"I  'd  like  to  go,"  he  began,  "  but—" 
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He  was  not  allowed  to  finish. 

"No  'buts,'  Bob,"  Harden  interrupted 
him.  "You  're  going,  and  that 's  all  there 
is  about  it.  We  '11  put  some  meat  on  your 
bones,  some  red  blood  in  your  veins." 

"Mr.  Gadding  said  you  could  make  up 
your  work  easily  when  you  get  back,"  put 
in  Mr.  Harden. 

"Of  course  he  can,"  interrupted  Phil; 
"he  can  make  up  a  month's  work  in  a 
couple  of  days  any  time." 

Phil  hurried  to  the  closet,  grabbed  a 
suitcase,  and  hurled  it  at  Wenham. 

"Catch !"  he  called. 

Before  Wenham  could  frame  further 
protest,  the  suitcase  was  upon  him,  and 
following  this  a  shower  of  shoes,  hats,  and 
coats.  Wenham  did  n't  have  a  chance  to 
open  his  mouth  again.  This  marked  the 
first  time  that  Harden  ever  got  the  better 
of  his  room-mate  in  an  argument.  In  ten 
minutes  every  boy  in  the  dormitory  had 
come  in  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
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ment.  And  within  an  hour  the  boys  had 
bidden  their  fellows  good-by,  shaken 
hands  with  the  principal,  and  received  a 
hearty  "God-speed!"  from  Dr.  Fitz. 

While,  they  were  at  the  station  waiting 
for  the  train,  Harden  blurted  out  a  con- 
fession. "I  say,  Bob!"  he  observed,  with 
affected  carelessness,  "I  don't  believe  the 
doctor  's  so  bad  after  all !" 

"No,"  agreed  Wenham,  sincerely. 
"Did  you  hear  him  offer  to  lend  me  his 
snow-shoes?" 

"Did  he?  Well,  he  means  well 
enough." 

Mr.  Harden,  who  overheard  the  con- 
versation, placed  his  broad  hand  on  his 
son's  back  in  approval. 

"Good,  Son!"  he  praised;  "whenever 
you  misjudge  a  man,  don't  be  afraid  to 
acknowledge  it." 

Two  hours  later  the  three  were  seated 
before  a  hot  supper  in  the  Harden  home, 
Mrs.  Harden  was  bustling  about  with  as 
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much  ado  as  though  they  were  invalids, 
and  Frances,  Phil's  sister,  was  staring  at 
them  as  though  they  were  heroes  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  adventure.  This  was 
nothing  unusual  for  Phil,  who  always 
came  home  like  a  knight  of  King  Arthur, 
back  from  some  gallant  quest;  but  for 
Wenham,  who  was  an  only  child,  it  was 
embarrassing  to  find  the  big,  dark  eyes  of 
the  girl  include  him  in  the  same  brave 
company.  She  was  a  bright-cheeked,  well- 
poised  young  woman,  who  looked  as 
though  in  mere  physical  strength  she  could 
surpass  him.  As  a  result,  he  became 
rather  self-conscious  and  blushed  and 
stammered  when  he  tried  to  speak.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Harden's  thoughtful- 
ness  and  motherly  tact,  he  would  have  had 
a  bad  time  of  it  during  this  first  hour. 
But  her  bright  black  eyes  were  everywhere 
and  her  ready  tongue  was  instant  to  frame 
for  him  the  words  he  himself  was  unable 
to  speak.     His  own  mother  had  died  be- 
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fore  he  could  remember,  but  before  the 
meal  was  finished  he  had  concluded  that 
she  must  have  had  gray,  silken  hair,  like 
Mrs.  Harden's;  she  must  have  had  eyes 
that  were  always  smiling,  like  hers,  with 
tender  little  wrinkles  about  the  corners; 
she  must  have  had  a  small  mouth,  like  hers, 
and  a  quiet  way  of  laughing  that  was  very 
comforting. 

"Bob,  here,"  explained  Phil,  anxious  to 
place  Wenham  in  a  good  light  before  his 
sister,  "would  have  been  captain  of  the 
debating  team  this  year  if  it  had  n't  been 
for  the  doctor.'' 

Frances  turned  with  interest  to  the 
blushing  boy,  though  from  Phil's  letters 
and  talk  she  knew  him  now  nearly  as  well 
as  her  brother  did. 

"He  can  argue  your  head  ofif,"  persisted 
Phil,  "and  then  argue  it  on  again." 

"D-d-d-don't,  Phil !"  pleaded  Wenham. 

"The  crowd  that  tries  to  rattle  him  has 
its    hands    full,"    continued    Phil.     "Re- 
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member  how  the  Northboros  tried  that 
game?     Why,  Bob,  here — " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember!''  broke  in 
Frances,  eagerly,  "and  how  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  turned  around  and  kept  right  on  talk- 
ing to  the  judges  and  won  the  debate." 

But  here  Mrs.  Harden  told  how  a  great 
many  orators  and  actors  found  themselves 
at  a  loss  for  words  until  the  moment  they 
stood  upon  the  platform.  Then  she  deftly 
led  the  talk  to  the  preparations  for  the 
morrow,  until  Wenham  had  nothing  to  do 
but  listen  to  the  details  of  snow-shoes, 
cameras,  hunting-knives,  clothing,  and  the 
dozen  other  things  necessary  for  two 
weeks  in  the  winter  woods. 

Frances  herself  was  as  well  posted  in 
such  things  as  her  father  and  brother,  for 
she  and  her  mother  were  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  together 
had  gone  on  many  jaunts  through  the 
White  Mountains  when  Mr.  Harden  said 
he  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  at  home. 
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It  brought  the  red  blood  to  her  cheeks  and 
left  her  breathless  and  wistful  as  she  heard 
the  plans.  But  it  did  more  than  this:  it 
suggested  a  plan  of  her  own,  which  so  oc- 
cupied her  that  she  could  hardly  wait  until 
she  was  alone  with  her  mother  to  plead 
for  it. 

An  hour  later  both  boys  were  sound 
asleep  in  their  beds,  but  Frances  was  still 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  proposal  she 
had  made  to  her  mother.  The  most  satis- 
faction she  was  able  to  secure,  however, 
was :  ''Well,  dear,  we  '11  see.  I  '11  have 
to  ask  your  father  about  it." 

"But  you  '11  tell  him  to  keep  it  secret 
from  the  boys  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  good  night,  Mumsy,  and  I  just 
know  Dad  will  let  us !" 
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SEEKING  THE  TRAIL  BACK 

A  WEEK  later  the  two  boys  stood  be- 
fore a  log-cabin  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  the  dozen  small  lakes  which  lie  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Sourdnahunk  River.  To 
the  south,  thirty  miles  distant,  lay  the 
nearest  settlement;  a  few  houses  clustered 
about  a  flag-station.  To  the  north  lay  a 
stretch  of  unbroken  forest  extending  to 
the  St.  John  River  and  beyond.  East  and 
west,  too,  the  heavy  tree-growth  was  un- 
broken for  mile  upon  mile,  save  by  frozen 
streams  and  lakes  and  tumbled  heaps  of 
mountains  which  now  looked  like  huge 
snow-banks.  This  was  the  vast  domain 
of  wild  things,  descendants  of  beast  and 
bird  who  roamed  the  same  territory  with 
the  Indians  ages  before  Columbus  even 
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dreamed  of  a  new  continent.  The  boys 
were  intruders  in  this  snow-locked  king- 
dom of  the  moose,  the  caribou,  the  bear, 
and  the  wild-cat.  Even  the  frightened 
rabbit,  the  drumming  partridge,  the  chat- 
tering chipmunk,  had  a  better  right  here 
than  they. 

Both  Wenham  and  Harden  caught,  in 
the  mystic  spell  cast  by  this  silent  country, 
something  of  this  feeling.  They  had  the 
uneasy  consciousness  of  being  trespassers. 
When  they  talked,  they  lowered  their 
voices  as  though  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard; when  they  moved,  it  was  as  cau- 
tiously as  though  they  were  being  watched. 

They  stood  on  the  bit  of  clearing  which 
ran  from  the  log-cabin  down  to  the  snow- 
sheeted  lake.  In  their  heavy  leggings, 
sweaters,  corduroy  jackets,  with  hatchet 
and  hunting-knife  showing  in  their  belts, 
they  looked  as  much  woodsmen  as  the  old 
guide  Peter  Cooley  himself.  Four  days 
here  had  already  brought  a  stinging  red 
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to  their  cheeks.  Phil  was  stooping  to  ad- 
just his  snow-shoes;  Bob  was  examining 
his  camera. 

"It 's  about  time  for  Dad  to  get  back, 
Bob,"  observed  Harden.  "It 's  only  two 
hours  before  sundown,  and  the  sky  looks 
like  snow." 

\\'enham  glanced  up  at  the  leaden 
clouds,  and  then  across  the  silent  white 
lake.  Beyond  that  a  fringe  of  trees  out- 
lined a  steep  hill  which  met  the  leaden  sky 
again.  Somewhere  beneath  that  sky  Mr. 
Harden  and  the  guide  were  stealthily  fol- 
lowing a  trail  as  tantalizing  as  the  beckon- 
ing of  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  moose  was  really 
as  large  as  Peter  described  him?"  asked 
Wenham,  finally. 

"Might  take  off  a  couple  hundred 
pounds  or  so,"  answered  Harden,  "but 
Peter  said  it  was  the  largest  one  he  had 
ever  seen.  I  wish  they  had  taken  us 
along;!" 
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Wenham  glanced  at  the  big  pines  to  the 
left.  They  were  very  silent.  The  shad- 
ows beneath  them  looked  like  so  many 
cave-mouths.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
anything  alive  dwelt  among  them,  but  he 
had  learned  in  these  last  few  days  that  a 
whole  nation  of  four-footed  things  lurked 
there — things  that  stole  in  and  out  with 
no  more  noise  than  shadows  until  sur- 
prised, and  then,  in  a  single  noisy  dash, 
disappeared  again  as  though  swallowed 
up.  It  was  a  bit  uncanny  to  realize  that 
even  at  this  moment  a  pair  of  keen  eyes 
might  be  watching  them. 

"Ughr  shivered  Wenham,  "I  feel  as 
though  we  ourselves  were  being  hunted." 

Harden  rose. 

"I  say,"  he  suggested,  'Sve  might  take 
a  walk  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  Your  im- 
agination gets  to  working  too  fast  when 
you  stand  still." 

Wenham  looked  uneasy. 

''Mr.    Harden    warned    us    not    to    go 
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out  of  sight  of  camp,"  he  reminded  Phil. 

"Well,  we  can  keep  the  clearing  in  sight. 
Besides,  we  might  stumble  across  the 
moose  ourselves. '^ 

''Suppose  we  did  ?"  asked  Wenham. 

''Your  camera  is  loaded,  isn't  it?  We 
might  get  a  shot  at  him,  Bob.'* 

"Think  he'd  stand  still  long  enough?" 

"No,"  answered  Harden,  with  some 
scorn,  "I  don't  imagine  he  'd  pose  for  us. 
He  would  n't  look  pretty  and  smile." 

"I  did  n't  mean  that,"  answered  Wen- 
ham,  innocently. 

"Well,  if  Dad  has  taken  pictures  of 
birds  on  the  wing,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
snap  something  as  big  as  the  side  of  a 
house.  Peter  said  the  moose  was  just  as 
apt  to  circle  back  here  as  not." 

"Then  we  'd  better  wait  where  we  are." 

"Oh,  come  on,"  Harden  replied  impa- 
tiently; "I  want  to  stretch  my  legs  a  bit." 

Wenham  still  hesitated.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  orders  literally  and  ful- 
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filling  them  to  the  letter.  But  as  Harden 
swung  down  the  incline  and  reached  the 
lake,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but 
follow.  He  trudged  along  behind  over 
the  level  surface.  The  snow  was  firm, 
which  made  the  snow-shoeing  easy,  so 
that  they  were  soon  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  where  a  small  trout-brook  gurgled 
in  from  beneath  the  ice-embowered  rocks. 
They  stopped  to  take  a  drink  of  the  sting- 
ing-cold water.  They  found  the  silence 
here  even  more  depressing  than  near  the 
cabin.  There  at  least  they  had  the  fire 
for  companionship.  The  warmth  and 
color  and  movement  and  crackle  of  the  fire 
in  the  snapping  birch  logs  seemed  almost 
human  when  they  were  alone  with  it. 

'Just  think!"  exclaimed  Harden,  sur- 
veying the  scene,  '*you  can  go  straight 
ahead  from  here  for  a  hundred  miles  and 
find  it  everywhere  as  still  as  this.'' 

''Let's  start  back!"  was  Wenhanrs  only 
answer. 
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Nothing  loath,  Harden  turned.  But 
he  was  checked  by  a  sound  that  suddenly 
choked  off  his  wind.  Only  it  did  n't  stop 
there;  the  noise  continued  as  though  one 
tree  after  another  were  being  toppled  over. 
More  than  this,  each  succeeding  crackle 
was  nearer.  Before  they  could  recover 
their  breaths  the  sound  was  almost  upon 
them. 

'The  moose !''  cried  Harden. 

Wenham  automatically  swung  his  cam- 
era from  his  shouider.  But  that  was  as 
far  as  he  got.  Before  he  could  level  it, 
he  found  himself  facing  a  very  fury  of  an 
animal.  Its  huge,  big-nosed,  antlered 
head  hung  low  before  a  misshapen  hulk 
of  a  body.  It  looked  more  like  some  night- 
mare demon  than  a  forest  creature. 
There  was  nothing  beautiful  about  it.  It 
was  just  one  big  mass  of  ungainly  power. 
For  a  second  its  slender  legs  bore  it 
straight  on;  for  another  second  it  paused 
with  head  low  and  ears  pricked  forward; 
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then,  in  a  dozen  wild  scrambles,  it  lurched 
to  the  left  with  the  speed  of  an  express- 
train,  hurdled  a  fallen  tree,  and  crashed 
out  of  sight.  It  had  come  and  gone 
within  thirty  seconds.  Harden  was  left 
panting;  Wenham  shaking.  The  two 
listened  until  the  sounds  died  away. 
Then  Harden,  recovering  his  breath,  ex- 
claimed : 

''Did  you  get  him?" 

''Get  him!"  exclaimed  Wenham. 

''Oh,  Bob!  It  was  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time!    He  stood  right  there  and — " 

"But  how  could  a  fellow  know  he  was 
going  to  stand  there?" 

"Dad  would  have  caught  him  coming 
and  going !"  cried  Harden. 

"He  'd  gone  before  I  knew  he  had  come, 
Phil,"  apologized  Wenham,  weakly. 

He  himself  realized  that  he  had  lost  a 
great  chance.  But,  as  quick  as  his  eyes 
were,  he  had  now  but  a  single  definite 
picture  in  his  mind  of  the  animal:  just 
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that  pose  as  he  faced  him,  uncertain  which 
way  to  bolt.  Harden  impulsively  reached 
for  the  camera. 

''Give  it  to  me,"  he  commanded. 
"We  '11  get  him  yet." 

'Wha-what  do  you  mean?" 

"Come  on!" 

Harden  swung  ahead  into  the  pines, 
and  for  the  second  time  that  day  Wen- 
ham  followed  against  his  best  judgment. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  Wenham 
shouted  a  warning. 

"We  're  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  Phil." 

"Come  on !"  Harden  shouted  back. 

He  pushed  on  into  a  clump  of  firs,  and 
was  lost  from  sight.  Wenham  hastily 
followed  after  him,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment on  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  his 
comrade  in  sight. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  big  tracks 
left  by  the  moose.  In  great  leaps,  in  wild 
scrambles,  he  had  torn  a  path  straight  on 
as  wide  as  a  sidewalk.     But  Harden,  in 
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his  eagerness,  left  even  a  wider  trail  He 
stumbled  to  the  right  and  left  and  fell 
headlong,  but  was  on  his  feet  again  in 
an  instant  and  pushing  ahead.  Every 
lithe  branch  seemed  to  be  in  conspiracy 
with  the  escaping  animal  and  put  out  a 
restraining  hand;  every  buried  log  and 
hidden  stump  rose  to  the  monarch's  aid 
and  tripped  his  human  pursuer.  Blind  to 
everything  but  getting  beyond  the  next 
screening  clump  of  trees,  of  mounting  the 
next  knoll.  Harden  scrambled  on.  He 
was  as  wild  as  a  hound  when  the  scent 
grows  keen.  He  felt  as  he  sometimes  had 
on  the  foot-ball  field  when  the  struggle 
got  down  simply  to  a  blind  shove  and 
heave.  The  trail  took  a  zigzag  course, 
now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now 
down  a  gully,  now  over  a  crest,  but  the 
scattered  snow  in  front  ever  urged  him 
on,  with  his  goal  apparently  in  sight  at 
the  next  step.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  so  big  a  body  could  keep  such  a  pace 
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for  long.  Surely,  he  must  be  just  over 
the  next  hummock,  with  his  feet  braced 
and  his  head  lowered,  as  he  had  been  that 
single  magnificent  lost  second.  And  yet, 
whenever  Harden  paused  to  listen,  the 
silence  only  closed  in  with  deeper  intensity. 
Wenham  was  having  constantly  more 
difficulty  in  keeping  Harden  in  range. 
He  had  none  of  the  stimulation  which 
gave  wings  to  Harden's  legs.  It  was  a 
sheer  plodding  grind  for  him,  and  at 
length,  exhausted,  he  was  forced  to  shout 
to  Harden  to  stop.  The  latter  obeyed  the 
call  reluctantly.  But  while  he  leaned 
against  a  tree  waiting,  he  felt  against  his 
cheek  that  which  cooled  his  ardor  con- 
siderably. It  was  nothing  but  the  light 
brush  of  a  snowflake,  but  Harden  knew 
well  enough  what  this  meant.  It  touched 
his  face  gently  and  was  gone  in  a  second, 
but  swift  on  its  heels  came  another. 
From  where  those  came,  countless  others 
were  waiting.     Soft  and  light  as  eider- 
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down  separately,  they  made  an  enemy  col- 
lectively that  even  the  oldest  woodsman 
treated  with  caution.  They  could  blind, 
they  could  weigh  down,  but,  worst  of  all, 
they  could  wipe  out.  The  only  clue  to 
the  lake  the  boys  had  was  in  the  tracks 
they  had  left  behind  them.  Wipe  out 
those  and  they  would  be  left  as  help- 
less as  sailors  on  an  open  sea  without  a 
compass. 

'T  'm  all  in !"  gasped  Bob,  staggering 
up. 

Phil  raised  his  hand. 

"Listen  !'^  he  commanded. 

From  deep  within  the  forest  came  a  low 
sighing  swish,  as  a  rising  breeze  swept 
through  the  pine-tops.  It  sounded  like  the 
fall  of  distant  water.  This  was  the  only 
sound.  Save  that,  it  was  as  silent  here 
as  though  they  stood  in  some  deep  cave. 
Moreover,  the  light  was  fading  percep- 
tibly. The  dark  comes  swiftly  in  the 
woods.     Harden  felt  and  saw  and  heard 
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these  three  ominous  warnings,  and  turned 
back  to  Wenham.  His  comrade's  condi- 
tion was  even  a  graver  danger.  He  had 
already  drawn  heavily  on  his  strength. 

''Bob/'  he  said  quietly,  "I  guess  we  'd 
better  turn  back.'' 

'Xet  me  rest  a  minute,"  answered  Wen- 
ham,  sinking  into  the  snow.  "My  legs 
ache." 

Phil  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  dead  sky 
above  the  trees.  A  dozen  heavy  flakes  fell 
upon  his  face. 

''You  can  sit  down  just  long  enough  to 
catch  your  breath,"  he  said  determinedly. 

But  Harden  did  n't  give  him  time  even 
for  this.  Picking  up  the  back  trail,  he 
started  off  in  less  than  a  minute.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  they  suffered  no 
great  difficulty  except  fatigue,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  move  more  slowly.  In  the 
gathering  gloom   it  became  increasingly 
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difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  feet.  Har- 
den was  breathing  through  his  nose,  with 
his  Hps  tight  closed.  With  every  stumb- 
ling advance  of  a  yard,  he  realized  more 
and  more  keenly  the  real  peril  which 
threatened.  When  Wenham  called  again 
for  time  to  rest,  he  knew  the  moment  had 
come  for  decisive  action.  Either  he  must 
gamble  with  the  remaining  daylight  for 
the  chance  of  reaching  the  lake,  or  he 
must  choose  the  safer  course,  and  use 
what  light  was  left  to  establish  a  camp 
here  for  the  night.  It  w^as  hard  to  stop, 
knowing  that  every  falling  flake  was  re- 
lentlessly blotting  out  the  path  which  of- 
fered them  their  only  sure  means  of  escape. 
But  within  an  hour  the  dark  would  just 
as  relentlessly  accomplish  the  same  result, 
and  Harden  knew  that  a  half-hour  would 
not  be  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  re- 
trace their  full  course  at  such  slow  speed 
as  this. 
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As  he  waited  for  Wenham  to  stumble 
up,  he  made  his  decision. 

''Bob/'  he  said  briskly,  and  with  no 
trace  of  the  fear  that  deep  in  his  heart 
he  really  felt,  "we  'd  better  stop  right 
here.  There  's  no  use  trying  to  get  out 
to-night." 

Wenham  looked  dazed. 

''You  mean — " 

"That  we  must  start  a  fire  right  off," 
broke  in  Harden,  in  a  businesslike  voice. 
"With  a  fire  we  're  all  right.  After  that 
we  '11  throw  together  a  lean-to  if  we  have 
time." 

"But—" 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  an  old 
log,"  interrupted  Phil. 

"We  're  lost,  then?"  demanded  Bob. 

"Not  if  we  get  busy,"  answered  Harden. 
"Go  to  the  right.  I'll  go  to  the  left. 
Keep  me  in  sight." 

He  gave  his  orders  like  a  general. 
Without  another  word  Wenham  obeyed. 
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The  boys  separated.  Within  ten  yards  of 
one  another  they  appeared  to  each  other 
like  shadows. 

Tenderly,  softly,  but  persistently,  the 
snow  fell.  Overhead  the  pines  sighed. 
Before,  behind,  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
nothing  but  silence  and  darkness. 
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THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  SNOW 

IT  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  dead  log  i 

in  the  blinding  snow.  But  here  for- 
tune favored  the  boys.  Wenham  soon  an- 
nounced his  success  with  an  excited  shout. 
Harden  instantly  returned.  i 

"I'll  hack  into  this,"  he  said.     "You  ] 

hunt  around  for  birch-bark."  1 

The  log  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  ! 

and  at  the  first  blow  seemed  as  hard  as 
granite.     But  Harden's  hatchet  was  sharp,  ^ 

and  he  soon  succeeded  in  cutting  a  V- 
shaped  notch  to  the  dry  heart.  He  en- 
larged this  until  he  was  able  to  gather 
up  a  double  handful  of  splinters  and  a 
little  pile  of  comparatively  dry  kindling. 
In  the  meanwhile  Wenham  had  returned 
with  a  handful  of  birch-bark.     With  his 
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foot  Harden  scraped  the  snow  from  a  lit- 
tle spot  at  the  base  of  the  old  tree,  hacked 
to  the  bare  frozen  ground,  and,  stripping 
the  inner  layers  from  the  birch-bark,  placed 
them  on  the  ground.  On  top  of  this  he 
piled  his  splinters,  then  his  kindling,  and 
finally  a  light  covering  of  dead  twigs. 
Harden  had  his  father  to  thank  for  hav- 
ing matches  in  his  pockets.  Mr.  Harden 
had  insisted  that  the  boys  should  never 
step  over  the  threshold  of  the  cabin  with- 
out making  sure  that  their  water-proof 
match-safes  were  full  and  in  their  pockets. 
It  was  no  very  difficult  matter,  then,  to 
start  a  blaze,  but  it  was  a  decidedly  serious 
problem  to  secure  wood  enough  to  keep 
the  fire  burning  until  morning.  As  soon 
as  the  twigs  were  fairly  started.  Harden 
turned  his  attention  to  this. 

"Get  the  stuff  farthest  from  the  fire 
first.  Bob,"  he  ordered.  "We  can  see  by 
the  blaze  to  pick  up  what 's  right  around 
here." 
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Keeping  side  by  side  this  time,  they 
pushed  into  the  woods  as  deep  as  they 
could  see  the  fire  behind  them.  There  was 
no  lack  of  dead  timber,  and  filling  their 
arms,  they  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  flames,  arranging  the  fuel  around  the 
blaze  near  enough  to  dry  off  the  ice  coat- 
ing without  allowing  the  wood  to  catch 
fire.  Sparks  were  leaping  high  now  and 
opening  up  an  ever  widening  circle  of  light 
in  the  wall  of  sullen  darkness.  This  in- 
spired in  them  fresh  energy,  but  just  as 
Wenham  thought  their  task  about  done. 
Harden  gave  a  new  order.  "Now  for 
some  bigger  stuff,''  he  said.  "We  need 
something  we  can  put  in  the  fire  and  shove 
along  as  the  end  burns  off.  That  will 
give  us  a  chance  for  a  little  rest." 

The  larger  logs  were  neither  so  easy 
to  find  nor  to  handle,  but  both  boys  kept 
at  the  task  until  they  had  dragged  back  a 
half-dozen  of  good  size.  It  was  exhaust- 
ing work  and,  furthermore,  whetted  their 
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appetites  to  a  point  where  they  became 
faint. 

"I  wish  it  was  as  easy  to  find  grub  as 
wood/'  groaned  Bob.  He  had  stopped  to 
huddle  over  the  flames  a  moment  and 
warm  his  numbed  fingers.  His  spectacles 
were  wet  with  snow  and  his  cheeks  chafed. 
Taken  all  in  all,  he  was  a  pitiable-looking 
object.  And  yet  neither  by  look  nor  voice 
did  he  demand  pity.  He  groaned  over  his 
hunger  half  in  fun.  He  was  frankly  a 
great  deal  more  uncomfortable  than  Phil, 
who  was  more  or  less  used  to  such  hard- 
ships, but  he  accepted  his  lot  with  equal 
fortitude,  even  though  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  his  discomforts. 

"Don't  mean  to  say  you're  hungry?" 
inquired  Harden,  with  good-natured 
sarcasm. 

''Hungry!"  exclaimed  Wenham,  glanc- 
ing up.     "Are  n't  you  ?" 

"I  've  been  hungry  all  my  life,"  Harden 
answered,  "but  you — why,  it  used  to  take 
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half  the  faculty  to  make  you  eat  enough 
to  keep  alive." 

''It  would  take  them  all  now  to  keep 
me  away  from  a  dried-up  biscuit/'  mused 
Wenham,  aloud. 

"The  best  way  to  forget  your  hunger  is 
to  work,"  said  Harden.  "We  have  n't 
more  than  just  begun." 

''Wliat  else  is  there  to  do?"  cried  Wen- 
ham,  aghast. 

"Make  a  lean-to  for  one  thing,  unless 
you  want  to  get  biu-ied;  and  a  bed,  for 
another,  imless  you  want  to  sleep  in  the 
snow/* 

'^ou  don't  expect  to  sleep,  do  you?" 
a^ed  Wenham. 

"Surely.  We  want  to  be  in  shape  to 
start  early  to-morrow,"  Harden  reminded 
him.  "Now  that  you  're  all  warmed 
up — 

"AVho  's  warmed  up  ?  I  'm  frozen  clear 
to  my  bones." 

"Cut  a  few  fir  boughs,  then,  and  get 
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warm.  I  '11  put  up  the  framework  while 
you  're  at  it." 

Wenham  forced  his  stiff  fingers  around 
the  hatchet  handle  and  stumbled  off  to  the 
nearest  tree.  In  a  few  minutes  Harden 
heard  him  at  work  He  listened  a  second 
to  make  sure  the  hatchet  strokes  had 
strength  back  of  them,  and  then,  with  a 
face  more  anxious  than  he  had  allowed 
his  comrade  to  see,  set  himself  about  his 
own  task  He  searched  the  trees  near  the 
fire  until  he  found  two  crotched  hard- 
wood saplings.  He  cut  these  down, 
trimmed  them,  and  then,  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  frozen  ground  deep  enough  to  hold 
them  upright,  planted  them  about  man- 
high.  Across  these,  through  the  crotches, 
he  placed  a  third  pole,  and  from  this,  slant- 
ing back  to  the  ground,  three  more.  The 
opening  faced  the  fire. 

By  the  time  tliis  was  done  Wenham  had 
returned  with  an  armful  of  the  springe- 
green  boughs.     It  was  a  good  hour's  work 
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to  cover  the  top  of  the  shack  and  bank  up 
the  sides,  but  the  exercise  served  both  to 
keep  them  warm  and  help  them  forget  the 
gnawing  in  their  stomachs,  which  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  insistent.  After 
this  there  still  remained  more  branches  to 
be  cut  for  the  bed.  Wenham's  hands 
were  blistered,  his  arms  heavy,  but,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Harden's  grim  silence, 
he  neither  stopped  nor  complained.  They 
covered  the  snow  beneath  the  shelter  fully 
two  feet  deep.  And  the  hut  thus  formed 
served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  off 
the  snow  and  retaining  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  fire. 

'Tretty  good  job,  eh,  Bob?"  exclaimed 
Harden,  as  he  stood  off  and  surveyed  his 
work. 

Wenham,  squatting  on  the  log  by  the 
fire,  rested  his  chin  in  his  hands  and 
gazed  moodily  into  the  embers. 

''Bacon,  hot  potatoes,  and  biscuits,'^  he 
muttered  wistfully. 
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Harden  thumped  his  chum's  back  with 
a  smart  whack. 

''See  here,  old  man,"  he  advised,  "we 
must  n't  think  about  what  we  have  n't  got. 
We  have  n't  steam  heat,  nor  running 
water,  nor  a  flower-garden,  nor  electric 
lights.     Do  you  think  this  is  a  hotel?" 

"Flapjacks  and  maple  syrup,"  went  on 
Wenham,  abstractedly. 

"Forget  it!"  cried  Harden,  swallowing 
hard.     Wenham  raised  his  head. 

"I  would  n't  care  if  the  biscuits  were  as 
hard  as  bullets,"  he  confessed,  "just  so 
that  I  had  something  to  eat." 

"We're  better  off  now  than  Dad," 
mused  Harden,  soberly.  "He  's  probably 
tearing  himself  all  to  pieces  hunting  for 


us." 


Wenham  straightened  up. 

"That 's  so,"  he  said.  "I  did  n't  think 
of  that.  \Yq  '11  surely  get  back  in  the 
morning,  Phil ;  don't  you  think  we  '11  get 
back  then?" 
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'We  must,  Bob.  That 's  all  there  is 
about  it." 

"If  it  would  only  stop  snowing — oh,  if 
it  only  would !'' 

"Snow  or  no  snow,  we  '11  start  at  day- 
break and  find  the  camp.  Now  you  turn 
in.  You  're  more  tired  than  I  am.  I  '11 
keep  the  fire  going." 

"Turn  in  yourself.  You  Ve  worked 
harder  than  I  have." 

"In  with  you,"  insisted  Harden.  "If  I 
get  sleepy  I  '11  call  you." 

"Honest?" 

"Honest.  I  '11  call  you  anyhow.  You 
ought  to  get  up  in  a  couple  of  hours  or 
you  '11  be  stiff." 

"But—" 

"Don't  argue.  This  is  n't  a  debating 
contest.  You  are  n't  in  training,  and 
you  've  got  the  stiffest  walk  of  your  life 
ahead  of  you." 

Harden  smiled. 

"If  the  doctor  could  see  us  now,"  he 
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laughed,  "he  'd  think  we  were  following 
his  orders  all  right.  *Keep  out  in  the  open 
andwalkM" 

"  ^And  eat/  ''  added  Wenham.  "He  ad- 
vised us  to  eat.     We  are  n't  doing  that." 

"Go  to  sleep/'  advised  Harden,  "and 
maybe  you  '11  get  a  square  meal  in  your 
dreams." 

Wenham  reluctantly  crawled  in  under 
the  lean-to,  which  was  already  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow,  and  soon,  in  spite 
of  every  discomfort,  fell  into  a  sleep  of 
utter  exhaustion.  Harden  piled  on  more 
wood,  and,  sitting  hunched  up  on  the 
log,  anxiously  watched  the  falling  snow. 
He  knew  that  there  was  not  one  chance 
in  a  thousand  that  it  would  stop  be- 
fore morning.  It  had  been  fair  for  a 
week,  and  now  the  flakes  fell  on  the  slant 
of  an  east  wind.  This  meant  a  lost  trail 
before  the  first  light  would  allow  them  to 
start. 

The  outlook  from  the  other  end  was 
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just  as  ominous.  If  his  father  reached 
camp  before  dark,  he  would  be  able  to 
gather  from  their  tracks  only  the  first  di- 
rection they  had  taken;  if,  as  was  more 
than  likely,  he  did  not  get  back  until  late, 
the  even  white  surface  of  the  lake  would 
be  as  dumb  as  the  Sphinx  by  morning. 
As  good  a  woodsman  as  his  father  could, 
under  these  circumstances,  only  guess,  and 
a  guess  here  was  worth  no  more  than  on 
the  open  sea.  The  two  men  might  hunt 
for  a  week  before  stumbling  on  the  fresh 
trail  he  and  Wenham  would  make  when 
they  started  again,  and  this,  in  turn,  would 
be  wiped  out  before  the  following  night. 
If  his  father,  without  wasting  time,  went 
at  once  for  a  searching  party,  it  would 
take  at  least  two  days  to  bring  them  back 
here.  And  even  twenty  men,  over  so  wide 
a  territory  as  this,  could  trust  only  to  pure 
chance  for  a  clue.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
he  kept  Wenham  moving,  as  was  the  only 
safe  course,  he  might  get  farther  and  far- 
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ther  away  from  the  rescue  party  each  day. 
Their  position  was  a  serious  one,  and 
Harden  reaHzed  it. 

Before  his  eyes  the  restless  flames  made 
weird  shadows  which  danced  silently  and 
wildly,  like  ghostly  Indians,  among  the 
trees.  And  ever,  as  softly  and  relent- 
lessly as  a  prowling  mountain  wildcat,  the 
snow  crept  in  upon  them.  Harden  had 
never  thought  of  the  flakes  before  except 
as  kittens,  gentle  and  pretty,  to  be  played 
with;  now,  though  they  remained  gentle 
and  pretty,  they  were  cornering  him  here 
as  mercilessly  as  though  they  were  hun- 
gry jaguars. 

The  night  seemed  a  week  long,  but  it 
was  not  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  fall- 
ing snow.  Harden  roused  Wenham 
three  times  from  his  lethargy  before  dawn, 
and  dragging  him  out,  chased  him  in  a 
circle  about  the  fire  until  he  was  well  lim- 
bered up.  To  Wenham  it  was  like  a 
nightmare.     \\'hen  at  length  the  light  did 
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steal  in  among  the  trees,  they  both  felt  as 
sore  as  though  they  had  gone  through  a 
hard  foot-ball  game.  This  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  Wenham. 

Before  they  started,  Harden  again 
showed  generalship  of  a  kind  that  would 
have  pleased  his  father.  Out  of  birch- 
bark  he  fashioned  a  rough  pail,  such  as  his 
father  often  made  for  scooping  water  out 
of  springs  when  on  their  summer  tramp- 
ing tours.  Filling  this  with  snow,  he 
fastened  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick  with  his 
wet  handkerchief  and  held  it  over  the  hot 
embers  until  the  snow  melted  and  the  wa- 
ter finally  became  hot.  The  liquid  pre- 
vented the  bark  from  burning,  and  the 
result  was  a  hot  drink  which,  though  hav- 
ing a  decidedly  smoky  flavor,  both  warmed 
them  and  allayed  their  biting  hunger. 
By  the  time  each  had  had  a  generous 
drink  of  this  brew,  which  Wenham 
dubbed  ''birch  tea/'  it  was  light  enough 
to  start.     Without  wasting  another  mo- 
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ment,  Harden  gave  the  order  to  strap  on 
the  snow-shoes.  Then  he  made  a  wide 
circle  of  the  fire  in  an  attempt  to  pick  up 
last  night's  trail.  In  five  minutes  he  re- 
alized that  the  worst  had  happened — the 
trail  was  buried. 

Not  only  this,  but  both  boys  had  lost  all 
sense  of  direction.  The  clouds  shut  out 
the  sun;  the  snow  blotted  out  the  tracks. 
North,  east,  south,  and  west  were  the 
same  to  them.  Last  night  they  had  been 
simply  delayed;  this  morning  they  were 
lost.  They  both  realized  this  at  the  same 
moment.  Their  eyes  met.  ''Bob,"  said 
Harden,  quietly,  "this  looks  bad,  but  we 
are  n't  dead  yet." 

Wenham  peered  beneath  the  trees  in  a 
final  attempt  to  recognize  some  landmark 
• — a  tree  or  stump  or  rock  they  had  passed 
on  the  night  before — but  it  was  in  vain. 
Then  he  looked  to  Harden  for  orders. 
Phil  pressed  his  lips  together. 

"It 's  the  thought  of  Dad  that 's  worry- 
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ing  me,"  he  said.  ''  Your  father  does  n't 
know  anything  about  this.  I  suppose 
Dad  will  do  the  worrying  for  him  too." 
He  threw  back  his  shoulders. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  return  of  his 
old  briskness,  "we  must  get  out  of  here 
before  another  night,  that 's  all.  There  's 
just  one  hope :  all  land  slopes  to  water.  If 
we  haven't  crossed  a  ridge  we  ought  to 
get  back  to  the  lake  by  following  the  first 
down  grade.     If  we  have  crossed  a  ridge 


>> 


"Well?"  broke  in  Wenham. 

"There  's  a  long  walk  ahead  of  us,"  he 
answered  abruptly. 

"But  if  we  keep  going  straight  on, 
we  '11  come  out  somewhere,"  suggested 
Wenham. 

"Perhaps.  But  we  might  keep  going 
in  a  circle  or  we  might  strike  north. 
There  's  five  hundred  miles  of  this  to  the 
north." 

He  tightened  his  belt.     "Take  up  yours 
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a  notch/'  he  advised;  ''it  stops  the  gnaw- 
ing."    Wenham  obeyed. 

"Now/*  concluded  Harden,  "we  '11  take 
a  wide  circle  and  look  for  a  slope.  It 's 
up  to  us  to  keep  on  going  anyhow.  Feel 
all  right?" 

"Yes/'  answered  Wenham. 

"You  're  doing  finely,  Bob.  There 
was  n't  a  man  on  last  year's  foot-ball  squad 
who  showed  more  nerve." 

Wenham  raised  his  blue  eyes  a  moment. 
Then  he  said  quietly :  "Lead  on,  Phil." 

It  didn't  make  much  difference  which 
way  they  started,  but  Harden,  for  luck, 
tossed  up  a  notched  stick,  and  taking  his 
direction  from  where  it  fell,  turned  his 
back  on  the  smoldering  fire  and  shoved 
straight  ahead.  For  a  mile  he  pushed  on 
without  turning,  and  then  swung  slowly 
to  the  left.  He  followed  a  broad  curve 
for  the  matter  of  another  mile,  and  then 
stopped.  It  was  hard  to  realize  they  were 
not  in  the  very  spot  from  which  they  had 
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started.  They  had  dimbed  a  succession 
of  knolls  only  to  find  others  just  like  them 
in  front. 

Harden  waited  only  long  enough  for 
Wenham  to  catch  up,  and  then  moved  on 
again.  There  must  be  no  stopping.  So 
for  another  two  hours  he  kept  up  the 
steady,  grinding  pace.  The  snow  fell 
more  heavily  than  ever,  and,  added  to  this, 
a  stiff  wind  was  now  driving  the  flakes 
into  their  eyes.  Still  they  stumbled  on  for 
another  hour.  Harden  resolved  to  keep  it 
up  until  he  heard  a  protest  from  Wenham, 
but  whenever  he  looked  back  he  saw  the 
bent  figure  plodding  sturdily  on.  He 
found  that  he  himself  was  beginning  to 
trip  rather  frequently,  and  that  he  was 
shortening  the  intervals  between  the  brief 
rests.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  he  had 
fallen  prostrate  at  least  a  half-dozen  times. 
Still  the  shadowy  figure  of  his  chum  dog- 
gedly followed  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear.     He  was  amazed  at  the  lat- 
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ter's  stamina,  for  he  himself,  with  legs  as 
hard  as  nails,  was  feeling  the  heavy  strain. 
At  the  end  of  another  half-hour  he  was 
forced  to  stop.  Leaning  against  a  tree,  he 
watched  Wenham  come  on,  his  head  bowed 
against  the  snow,  his  glasses  coated  like 
window-panes  after  a  frost.  The  latter 
did  n't  see  him  and  was  going  by  with  the 
automatic  movement  of  a  machine,  when 
Harden  stopped  him. 

"Sit  down  a  minute.  Bob,"  he  called.  "I 
guess  we  'd  better  have  another  hot 
drink." 

Without  a  word  and  without  looking  up, 
Wenham  sat  down  as  suddenly  as  though 
some  one  had  struck  him  a  sharp  blow 
back  of  the  knees.  Harden  had  broken 
the  tension.  He  knew  what  that  meant — 
the  boy  was  going  on  his  nerve  alone. 

Without  daring  to  sit  down  himself,  for 
fear  he  would  get  stiff,  Harden  managed 
to  kindle  another  small  fire.  He  made  an- 
other birch-bark  pail  and  brewed  more  of 
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his  birch  tea.  The  hot  drink  revived  them 
both. 

*'Bob/'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  felt  warmed 
up  a  little,  "I  don't  see  how  you  do  it.  The 
doctor  certainly  made  a  mistake  in  you; 
you  could  tire  out  half  the  foot-ball  squad." 

Wenham  shook  his  head. 

*'Not  for  the  sport  of  the  thing,''  he  an- 
swered.    'T  'm  doing  this  for  Dad.'' 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  pick  out  a  tree  a  long  way  ahead  and 
say  to  myself,  'Dad  is  there  waiting  for 
me.'  That  helps  me  reach  that  point,  and 
then  I  pick  out  another." 

"And  I,"  confessed  Harden,  "have  been 
playing  I  had  the  ball  to  carry  through  a 
broken  field.  Every  time  I  fall,  I  imagine 
I  'm  tackled.     It  helps  to  go  on." 

As  he  rose  to  his  stiff  legs,  he  smiled  a 
little. 

"That 's  a  good  idea  about  your  dad," 
he  said.  "I  guess  I  '11  have  my  dad  in  the 
grand   stand  this  time.     I   can  carry  a 
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whole  team  on  my  back  when  he  's  look- 
ing on." 

He  turned  briskly  to  Wenham. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked. 

"All  ready,"  answered  Wenham, 
quickly. 

The  first  one  hundred  yards  brought 
home  to  them  with  new  force  the  strain 
they  had  put  upon  their  legs.  They  could 
hardly  make  them  work  at  all.  Once 
limbered  up,  however,  Harden  led  the  way 
for  almost  two  hours  before  stopping. 
Then,  after  another  rest  and  a  hot  drink, 
they  struggled  on  two  hours  more. 

Harden  had  long  since  forgotten  his 
original  scheme  of  making  a  wide  circle; 
he  had  even  ceased  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
for  the  slope.  His  mind  was  fixed  on  just 
one  thing :  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  mo- 
tion. At  any  cost  he  must  always  take  one 
step  more,  then  another,  then  another.  If 
he  fell,  he  must  not  lie  still  and  sleep,  as  his 
weary  limbs  and  numbed  senses  urged  him 
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to  do,  but  he  must  struggle  up,  shake  the 
snow  from  his  wrists,  and  stumble  on  an- 
other step.  He  was  now  a  mere  walking 
machine.  All  he  knew  was  that  suddenly 
he  found  himself  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
looking  down  a  precipitous  descent,  with 
the  white  flakes  swirling  over  the  tree-tops 
below. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  at 
first.  But  he  did  n't  wait  to  look  twice. 
As  though  fearing  this  were  some  mirage 
which  might  escape  him,  he  threw  himself 
down  the  sloping  sides,  slipping,  falling, 
sliding.  It  was  like  the  last  few  yards  of 
a  hundred-yard  dash,  though  the  distance 
was  much  longer.  With  his  neck,  wrists, 
mouth,  and  nose  full  of  snow,  he  reached 
the  bottom.  Here  he  found  another 
stretch  of  level  ground.  His  heart  sank, 
but  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  stubby  un- 
dergrowth and  alders  bordering  water,  his 
spirits  rose  again.  He  swept  aside  the 
whipping  branches,  not  with  his  arms,  but 
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by  bucking  them  with  his  body.  So, 
breathless,  dazed,  smarting,  he  found  him- 
self, after  one  last  frantic  plunge,  upon  a 
white  surface  unobstructed  by  anything 
but  the  wind  and  snow.  It  was  the  lake! 
He  could  n't  see  its  boundaries.  The 
shore-line  itself  was  lost  a  half-dozen  paces 
away.  He  threw  himself  flat  upon  his 
back  and  waited  for  Wenham.  The  latter 
staggered  up  and  again  moved  on  past  his 
chum  without  pausing.  Harden  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  shouted : 

"Don't  stop,  Bob.  We  're  almost  home 
now." 

Hugging  the  shore.  Harden  shoved 
ahead.  The  fringe  of  trees  passed  very 
slowly.  It  was  a  monotonous  dead  pano- 
rama of  shadowy  outlines  half  seen 
through  a  blinding  gray  mist.  There 
seemed  no  end  to  it.     But  there  was. 

To  the  left  appeared  a  patch  of  white 
sloping  back  a  few  yards  from  the  shore. 
Harden,  seeing  it,  did  riot  dare  remove  his 
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eyes  from  it  again.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  a  clearing.  Nearer  and  nearer  he 
crawled  until  he  saw  where  the  opening 
met  the  forest  again.  In  the  rear  of  this 
he  made  out  a  spot  of  brown.  In  a  few 
seconds  this  took  on  the  angular  form  of  a 
cabin.  He  shouted  back  to  Wenham: 
"Home,  Bob!" 

The  latter  was  staggering.  He  was  so 
blind  he  could  no  longer  see  the  tree  ahead 
where  his  dad  waited.  But  he  was  not  yet 
quite  deaf.  The  cry  revived  him.  Har- 
den took  his  arm.  Side  by  side,  witH 
bowed  heads,  they  staggered  up  the  in- 
cline. No  one  came  out  to  meet  them. 
That  was  strange,  but  still  side  by  side  they 
threw  themselves  against  the  closed  door. 
It  did  not  open.  With  his  throat  aching, 
Harden  pounded  fiercely  with  his  closed 
fist.     There  was  no  response. 

He  shouted  huskily :  "Dad !     Dad !" 
Then  he  lifted  his  head  and  saw  that  the 
windows  were  boarded.     He  staggered  a 
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few  feet  to  the  right  and  saw  on  one  side 
a  roughly  built  piazza  piled  high  with 
snow.  Their  cabin  had  no  piazza.  He 
turned  a  haggard  face  to  Wenham. 

''Bob!  Bobr  he  gasped,  ''this  isn't  our 
camp !" 

Wenham  slumped  to  the  ground. 
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A  RESPITE 

WHEN  Harden  bent  over  his  pros- 
trate comrade  and  saw  that  he  was 
unconscious,  he  was  dazed  for  a  moment. 
He  reahzed  the  need  of  quick  action,  but 
his  brain  refused  to  think.  His  impulse 
was  just  to  He  down  there  beside  Wenham 
and  sleep,  no  matter  what  the  result  might 
be.  But  that  meant  giving  up  the  fight, 
and  every  instinct  cultivated  on  the  ath- 
letic field  rebelled  at  that.  Instead,  he 
straightened  up  and  struck  himself  several 
hard  blows  on  the  cheek.  The  sting 
roused  him.  With  a  supreme  effort  he 
pulled  himself  together.  He  realized  that 
this  was  just  the  sort  of  crisis  upon  which 
is  staked  all  the  efifort  which  has  gone  be- 
fore.    What  does  the  steady  plowing  down 
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the  field  amount  to  if  the  final  plunge  upon 
the  one-yard  line  is  unsuccessful? 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  get  into  the 
house.  Then  he  must  light  a  fire  and  drag 
in  Wenham.  He  faced  the  door  in  front 
of  him.  It  was  of  stout  wood  and  fastened 
by  a  huge  padlock.  It  was  useless  to  at- 
tack this.  The  windows  in  front  were  out 
of  reach.  He  made  his  way  to  the  piazza 
and  saw  that  the  floor  here  gave  him  ac- 
cess to  a  window.  It  was  boarded  like 
the  others,  but  he  hacked  and  pried  in  a 
sort  of  sleepy  desperation  until  he  had  un- 
covered it.  Then  he  plunged  his  hatchet 
through  the  glass  just  above  the  catch, 
and,  shoving  up  the  window,  rolled  in. 
He  landed  on  all  fours,  but  struggled 
up. 

He  found  himself  in  a  large  room  which 
was  cold  and  damp  as  though  it  had  been 
long  closed.  At  one  end  he  made  out  a  fire- 
place, and  staggering  toward  it,  found  that 
it  contained  a  fire  ready  to  be  lighted.     He 
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touched  a  match  to  the  dry  kindling,  and 
in  an  instant  the  flames  were  roaring  up 
the  chimney.  The  room  at  once  leaped 
into  life.  He  pushed  through  a  door  to 
the  left  of  the  chimney  into  what  was  evi- 
dently the  kitchen.  A  door  fastened  on 
the  inside  led  out  of  this.  He  unlocked  it 
and  pulled  it  open.  It  led  outdoors.  Cir- 
cling the  cabin,  he  seized  Wenham  by  the 
shoulders  and  managed  to  tug  him  back 
over  the  snow  and  through  the  kitchen  to 
a  place  in  front  of  the  fire.  Ten  minutes 
ago  he  would  have  found  the  task  impos- 
sible, but  now,  under  shelter  again,  noth- 
ing seemed  impossible.  He  removed 
Wenham's  jacket,  took  off  his  mittens,  and 
slapped  him  briskly  from  his  numbed 
hands  to  his  ears.  Under  this  treatment, 
Wenham  began  to  revive.  He  had  only 
fainted.  As  his  eyes  flickered  open,  he 
stared  contentedly  at  the  fire. 

"Glory!"  exclaimed  Harden,  "you  gave 


me  a  scare.'' 
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"Back!"  murmured  Wenham,  content- 
edly.    "Back  home!" 

Harden  caught  his  breath.  Wenham 
blinked  about  the  room. 

"Where  's  Mr.  Harden?"  he  demanded. 

"I  wish  I  knew." 

"Wha— what 's  the  trouble  ?  Is  n't  this 
our  camp?" 

"It  is  n't  the  one  we  left  yesterday,"  an- 
swered Harden. 

Wenham  closed  his  eyes  again. 
"Then,"  he  groaned,  "then  there  is  n't  any- 
thing to  eat." 

Harden  braced  up. 

"It 's  sleep  we  need  now.  Bob.  I  'm  all 
in." 

"Sleep?"  muttered  Wenham.  "Sleep  's 
no  good.     Sleep  's  no — " 

He  did  n't  finish.  Harden  stumbled  to 
his  side,  thinking  he  had  fainted  again,  but, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  saw  that  this  time 
Wenham  had  only  fallen  asleep.  So 
drowsy  himself  that  he  was  hardly  aware 
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what  he  was  doing,  he  removed  the  wet 
clothes  from  the  sleeping  boy,  and  then, 
half  carrying  him,  tumbled  him  into  one  of 
the  bunks  and  covered  him  with  blankets. 
Then,  heaping  the  fire  high  with  wood,  he 
managed  to  get  out  of  his  own  clothes  and 
into  the  other  bunk. 

It  was  daylight  when  Harden  awoke. 
He  was  stiff,  the  room  was  cold,  and  he 
heard  the  snow  still  swishing  against  the 
windows.  It  lay  two  feet  high  on  the 
floor  beneath  the  window  he  had  broken. 
Wenham  was  snoring.  Wrapping  a 
blanket  around  his  bare  shoulders,  Harden 
jumped  out,  rekindled  the  fire,  and  hurried 
back.  He  was  so  hungry  that  he  ached — 
so  hungry  that  the  mere  thought  of  food 
made  him  faint.  But  as  he  saw  Wenham 
lying  there  so  helplessly,  a  new  fear  took 
possession  of  him  which  made  him  forget 
even  his  hunger. 

Last  night  he  had  been  too  tired  to  think 
and  had  jumped  at  the  hope,  without  any 
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reason  at  all,  that  this  was  another  camp 
on  the  same  lake.  But  now,  as  he  recalled 
the  thorough  exploration  they  had  made  of 
their  own  lake  during  the  four  days  they 
had  been  in  camp,  he  realized  that  this  was 
improbable.  He  would  surely  have  no- 
ticed so  conspicuous  an  object  as  another 
camp.  A  wide  clearing  lay  before  it,  and 
it  was  not  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
shore.  Then,  too,  in  giving  them  their 
landmarks  the  guide  would  not  have  failed 
to  speak  of  this  cabin.  Harden  knew  that 
this  whole  region  was  dotted  with  lakes  all 
of  about  the  same  size.  Within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  there  were  fully  thirty 
of  them,  separated  by  hills  of  varying 
heights.  He  remembered  now  old  Peter 
Cooley's warning:  "If  you  cross  a  hill,boys, 
you  're  lost.  These  ponds  are  as  much  alike 
as  peas  in  a  pod  until  ye  get  intimate  with 
'em,  as  ye  might  say."  In  that  first  reck- 
less dash  after  the  moose,  he  could  have 
crossed  a  mountain  without  realizing  it. 
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As  for  yesterday,  he  remembered  scarcely 
anything  of  the  last  five  hours  except  the 
heartbreaking  strain  of  them.  It  was  even 
impossible  for  him  to  judge  how  far  they 
had  gone,  but  they  had  walked  steadily 
from  dawn  to  dark  and  in  this  time  might 
easily  have  covered  twenty  miles.  If  their 
course  had  been  fairly  straight,  then,  this 
put  them  a  long  distance  out  of  range  of 
a  searching  party  of  two.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  searchers  had 
absolutely  no  clue  as  to  their  direction, 
this  was  equal  to  a  barrier  of  forty 
miles. 

The  new  situation,  then,  which  Harden 
confronted  frankly  was  that,  though  they 
had  found  shelter,  they  were  farther  than 
ever  from  the  probability  of  finding  their 
own  camp.  For  one  thing  was  certain :  it 
would  be  foolhardy  to  venture  from  their 
present  vantage-point.  Here  they  must 
remain  and  fight  it  out.  It  must  be  a  wait- 
ing game.     There  would  always  be  the 
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possibility  of  some  one  stumbling  on  them 
here  by  accident.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
could  hold  on  until  spring,  they  would  be 
safe,  for  the  owners  of  this  camp  would 
then  doubtless  return,  and  if  not,  the 
woods  were  sure  to  be  full  of  other  camp- 
ing parties.  But  spring  was  a  long  way 
off.  It  meant  that  they  must  hold  on  here 
five  and  possibly  six  months.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  simple  enough  matter  to  keep 
warm,  and  so  one  danger  was  eliminated, 
but  the  question  of  food  was  a  much  more 
serious  problem.  They  had  neither  guns 
nor  fishing  equipment,  and  so  were  cut  out 
of  the  two  chief  sources  of  food-supply  in 
the  woods.  This  left  the  chance  of  trap- 
ping something.  Harden  knew  something 
about  box-traps  and  snares,  though  his 
father  approved  of  neither.  In  such  an 
emergency  as  this,  however,  the  knowledge 
was  valuable. 

Harden's  lips  came  together  as  he  real- 
ized the  great  duty  devolving  upon  him. 
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As  he  thought  of  his  own  waiting  family 
— the  father,  the  mother,  and  Frances — as 
he  thought  of  that  other  father  in  New 
York,  he  grew  steady  rather  than  un- 
steady. So  long  as  an  ounce  of  strength 
remained  in  him,  he  would  fight.  The 
stuff  that  had  been  tried  out  on  the  foot- 
ball field,  the  quality  that  had  made  him 
pitch  that  last  game  when  he  was  so  dizzy 
he  could  hardly  see  the  plate,  would  now 
be  put  to  a  sterner  test. 

Harden  sprang  from  bed.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  make  an  inventory  of 
what  resources  they  had  at  hand  here  in 
this  camp.  The  law  of  the  woods  gave 
him  the  right  to  use  w^hatever  he  might 
find.  As  he  was  dressing,  Wenham 
awoke. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked  sleep- 

ily. 

*T  'm  going  to  make  a  hot  drink  for  one 
thing,"  answered  Harden.  "You  'd  better 
get  up." 
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"I  Ve  had  all  the  birch  tea  I  can  swal- 
low/* objected  Wenham. 

'We  '11  make  it  in  a  dipper  this  time  for 
a  change.     I  saw  one  in  the  kitchen." 

"Kitchen!''  exclaimed  Wenham,  half 
tumbling  out  of  bed.  'Then  there  is  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"You  '11  be  hungrier  than  you  are  now 
if  there  is  n't." 

"I  could  n't  be.  But  I  think  I  can  stick 
it  out  for  a  few  hours  until  we  get  back  to 
Peter  Cooley." 

Harden  met  Wenham's  blue  eyes 
squarely. 

"Bob,"  he  said  quietly,  "we  '11  be  lucky 
if  we  see  Peter  in  six  months." 

"Wha— what's  that?" 

"Did  you  ever  notice  a  camp  like  this 
anywhere  on  the  shores  of  our  own  lake?" 

Wenham  thought  a  moment. 

"Why,  no,  Phil,"  he  answered. 

"Then,"  said  Harden,  "this  is  probably 
some  other  lake." 
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"Which  one?" 

'T  can't  tell.  It  might  be  north,  south, 
east,  or  west.  It  might  be  five  miles  away 
or  twenty.'' 

"Then,"  said  Wenham,  as  the  meaning 
of  this  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  "then 
we  're  lost  for  keeps  this  time !" 

"Lost  for  keeps?"  put  in  Harden, 
quickly.  "Not  by  a  good  deal.  We  're 
just  stuck.  We  won't  be  lost  for  keeps 
until  we  're  dead.  But  we  surely  got  over 
a  ridge  somehow." 

"Can't  we  go  back  the  way  we  came?" 
"Want  to  risk  another  day  like  yester- 
day— with  maybe  no  such  luck  as  this  at 
the  end?" 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 
"Stay  here — as  long  as  we  can." 
"But  my  father — your  father — " 
"I  guess  they  'd  rather  see  us  in  six 
months  alive  than — not  alive,"  Harden  an- 
swered. 
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"You  mean  we  '11  have  to  stay  here  until 
spring?" 

"We  '11  be  mighty  lucky  if  we  can,  Bob. 
Of  course  there  's  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  Dad  may  find  us  before  then.  You 
bet  he  11  have  half  the  State  out  hunting. 
But  it 's  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. You  can  figure  it  out  for  yourself : 
we  Ve  left  no  tracks  to  give  them  a  clue  as 
to  which  direction  we  took,  and  we  Ve 
walked  perhaps  twenty  miles.  Twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  from  camp  through 
a  tangle  of  trees  and  underbrush — how 
long  do  you  think  it  will  take  them  to  cover 
it?" 

For  a  moment  Wenham  stared  blankly 
at  his  room-mate.  With  none  of  the  past 
experience  in  the  woods  which  Harden 
had,  this  appeared  to  him  an  even  more  se- 
rious situation.  It  seemed  absolutely 
hopeless.  It  was  like  a  sentence  of  death. 
But  it  didn't  frighten  him.     That  look 
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came  into  his  blue  eyes  which  used  to  as- 
tonish his  classmates  as  sometimes  they 
saw  it  at  those  tense  moments  when  they 
were  half  expecting  him  to  break  down  into 
tears.  It  was  a  look  of  quiet,  steady  reso- 
lution which  somehow  carried  more  weight 
than  the  angry  flash  of  a  man  fighting  mad. 

*Thil/'  he  said,  "we  Ve  got  to  plug  hard 
to  get  through  this,  have  n't  we?" 

"We  Ve  got  to  hit  the  line  for  all  there  is 
in  us.  Bob,"  answered  Harden,  soberly. 

"Well,  we  will  r 

"Yes,  we  will !" 

"For  the  folks  back  home !" 

"They  always  make  a  fellow  fight  better 
— the  folks  back  home,"  nodded  Phil. 

As  they  finished  dressing.  Harden 
roughly  outlined  his  plan  of  campaign. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "it 's  just  a  question 
of  grub.  Perhaps  we  can  trap  some  rab- 
bits; perhaps,  if  we  find  any  fish-hooks 
here,  we  can  catch  a  few  fish.  And  we 
might  possibly  find  some  canned  stufif  hid- 
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den  in  the  kitchen — something  'filHng'  if 
not  very  appetizing." 

^Then  let 's  look  right  off.  1 11  make 
you  captain  of  this  team,  Phil." 

"It 's  better  to  be  just  partners,  Bob. 
We  don't  need  a  captain.  Now  let 's  see  if 
there  is  n't  a  pencil  around  here.  There 
are  two  things  we  ought  to  do  to  have 
things  shipshape :  keep  a  log,  putting  down 
every  day  just  w^hat  we  do,  and  make  a  list 
of  everything  we  use.  We  've  a  right  to 
take  whatever  we  find,  but  we  ought  to 
keep  account  of  it  and  pay  back  the  owners 
when  we  get  out." 

"You  're  right,  Phil.  I  '11  do  that  part 
of  it." 

"You  're  better  at  figures  than  I  am," 
agreed  Harden.  \\^enham's  eyes  bright- 
ened. 

"Alaybe  your  father  can  use  the  log  in 
his  book,"  he  suggested. 

"Fine!" 

"I  wish  he  were  lost  here  with  us." 
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"Then  we  would  n't  be  lost.  Dad  could 
find  his  way  out  of  here  in  the  dark.  He 
knows  his  compass  points;  we  don't — as 
yet." 

In  the  drawer  of  the  big  center-table  of 
the  cabin  the  boys  found  both  paper  and 
pencil.  With  these  they  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  kitchen.  The  room  contained  a 
small  cast-iron  cook-stove,  a  plain  board 
table,  and  two  or  three  wooden  chairs.  To 
the  right  of  the  stove  there  was  another 
small  table,  and  over  this  a  row  of  shelves 
upon  which  stood  a  number  of  tin  cans. 
Harden  moved  at  once  upon  these.  The 
first  half-dozen  he  pulled  down  were  empty. 
The  next  one  felt  heavier  as  he  lifted  it. 
Pulling  off  the  cover,  he  looked  in. 

"What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Wenham. 

"Rice,"  answered  Harden;  "about  two 
cupfuls." 

"Bring  me  some,"  ordered  Wenham. 

"Hold  your  horses,"  answered  Harden. 
"You  can't  eat  raw  rice." 
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He  took  down  another  can. 

"What's  that?''  cried  Wenham,  anx- 
iously. 

"Corn-meal." 

Wenham  groaned  as  he  made  a  note  of 
it  on  his  paper.  Beside  this,  the  shelves 
furnished  them  with  a  cupful  of  coffee,  half 
a  can  of  tea,  and  a  small  box  of  baking- 
powder  about  half  full.  As  far  as  Wen- 
ham could  see,  the  cans  might  just  as  well 
have  been  full  of  stones. 

In  the  table  drawer  they  found  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons,  and  on  the  shelves  back 
of  the  stove  frying-pans,  kettles,  and  stew- 
pans.  At  the  moment  none  of  these  things 
seemed  to  be  of  any  great  value. 

To  the  left  of  the  stove,  however,  there 
was  a  cupboard,  and  below  this  a  closet  and 
four  deep  drawers.  Seizing  a  chair,  Har- 
den mounted  it  and  started  with  the  top 
shelf  of  the  cupboard.  At  the  first  glance 
Phil  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  that  brought 
Wenham  to  his  feet. 
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The  occasion  of  Harden's  shout  was  a 
row  of  tin  boxes,  jars,  and  cans  which 
greeted  his  hungry  eyes.  The  first  two 
were  enough  to  justify  his  excitement :  one, 
a  square  tin,  was  marked  "Crackers" ;  the 
other,  a  fat  white  jar,  was  marked  ''Mar- 
malade/' Reaching  a  trembhng  hand  to- 
ward them,  half  in  fear  lest  they  prove 
empty,  Harden  dragged  down  the  tin;  it 
was  at  least  half  full.  He  handed  it  on  to 
Wenham. 

''D-don't  tell  me  it 's  something  more 
you  can't  eat  raw,"  stammered  the  latter, 
as  he  reached  for  it. 

Harden  pried  the  cover  off  the  white  jar; 
it  was  full  of  a  sticky  amber  jelly.  With- 
out a  word  he  stepped  from  the  chair  and 
squatted  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  Wen- 
ham,  who  was  already  stuffing  his  mouth 
full  of  the  dry  crackers. 

"Take  your  time,"  advised  Harden,  stuf- 
fing his  own  mouth  full.  Wenham  could 
only  nod. 
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For  ten  long,  satisfying  minutes  neither 
boy  spoke  again.  It  was  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  swallow,  but  the  marmalade 
moistened  their  mouths  somewhat.  At 
any  rate,  neither  of  them  would  have  ven- 
tured far  enough  away  from  the  food  to 
make  snow-water  so  long  as  they  could 
swallow  at  all.  Wenham  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

'*\\'hy,"  he  inquired,  "why — can't  they 
get — crackers  like  these — at  the  acad- 
emy?" 

Harden  reached  for  another.  It  was  as 
jaw-breaking  as  hardtack.  It  was  dust}' 
and  stale. 

"^laybe  they  cost  too  much,"  he  an- 
swered. 

''And  marmalade  like  this  ?"  asked  Wen- 
ham,  scooping  up  a  mouthful  on  the  end  of 
a  cracker.  It  had  fermented  and  was 
half  frozen. 

''Imported,"  suggested  Harden,  reach- 
ing for  the  jar. 
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But,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  marma- 
lade, there  came  a  point  where  they  fotmd 
it  impossible  to  swallow  more  without 
drink.  Then  Harden  reluctantly  rose  to 
his  stiff  legs,  filled  a  kettle  with  snow,  and 
placed  it  in  front  of  the  open  fire.  When 
this  had  melted  it  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  most  satisfactory  meal  either  of 
them  had  ever  eaten, 

''Well,"  said  Harden,  as  He  examined 
what  was  left  of  the  crackers  and  marma- 
lade, "I  see  where  we  keep  alive  for  an- 
other week  anyhow/' 

"On  that?"  exclaimed  Wenham. 
'Thil,  I  could  finish  it  up  right  now." 

Harden  removed  the  food  out  of  Wen- 
ham's  reach. 

The  rest  of  this  grub,"  he  said  soberly, 
is  going  to  be  handed  out  a  cracker  at  a 
time.  You  've  had  the  last  gorge  you  11 
have  until  we  get  out  of  here." 

"But  there  may  be  more !  You  have  n't 
gone  through  but  one  shelf  yet." 
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'We  '11  see,"  answered  Harden,  again 
mounting  his  chair,  "but  we  don't  take  an- 
other bite  until  it 's  all  rounded  up  and  we 
know  just  what  we  have  on  hand — down 
to  a  crumb.'' 

His  next  discover^-  was  a  bowl  half  full 
of  sugar  and  a  box  of  salt. 

"They  '11  help  out  a  lot,"  commented 
Harden,  as  Wenham  jotted  them  down  on 
his  Hst. 

The  next  shelf  contained  only  dishes. 
But  on  the  third  shelf  he  fotmd  another  tin 
of  crackers  and  then  a  groping  reach  into 
a  dark  comer  brought  to  light  a  jar  la- 
beled "jam."     "Behold!"  exclaimed  Phil. 

"Are  you  sure  it  \^  jam^"  cried  Wen- 
ham. 

"That's  what  it  says  on  the  out- 
side.'' 

"Had  n't  you  better  look  in?" 

Harden  pried  open  the  cover.  A  dark- 
red  confection  was  revealed.  The  label 
was  correcL 
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"And  the  jar  is  full!"  exclaimed  Har- 
den gleefully. 

He  took  out  a  bit  on  the  end  of  his  fin- 
ger. 

''Strawberry/' 

"Let  me  taste — just  to  be  sure/' 

Wenham  tasted.  He  closed  his  eyes 
blissfully. 

"Strawberry,"  he  agreed. 

"That  stuff  is  all  right/'  admitted  Har- 
den, "but  we  aren't  going  to  give  a  tea- 
party.  I  'd  rather  find  something  solid. 
Now  for  the  next  shelf ! " 

"Shelf  No.  4,"  wrote  Wenham.  "Go 
ahead." 

Harden  poked  in  behind  a  lot  of  loose 
paper  and  excelsior.  He  ran  his  hand  the 
length  of  the  shelf. 

"Score  zero,"  he  said,  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

Nothing  remained  now  but  the  closet  be- 
low and  the  drawers.  He  opened  the  first 
of  these  and  was  well  rewarded. 
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"Now/'  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  something 
like.     Here  are  a  lot  of  tin  cans !" 

He  drew  out  one. 

"This  is  real  food !     Tomato  soup !" 

And  there  was  not  only  one  can,  but  six. 
And  the  next  drawer  revealed  still  more — 
two  of  corn,  two  of  tomatoes,  and  one  of 
canned  beef.  The  third  drawer  presented 
another  lot — three  more.  Harden  lifted 
one  of  these  to  the  light. 

"What  do  you  think  this  is?"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  satisfaction. 

"Steak,"  suggested  Wenham,  thinking 
of  what  at  the  moment  he  would  relish 
most. 

"They  don't  can  steak,"  answered  Har- 
den. "But  this  is  better  than  steak — 
baked  beans !" 

He  read  the  label  slowly  and  with  dra- 
matic effect :  "  ^Baked  beans  with  tomato 
catchup.'  My,  but  I  'd  swap  all  the  jam 
and  marmalade  in  the  State  for  a  dozen  of 
these !" 
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The  closet  now  remained.  Upon  open- 
ing the  door,  he  found  a  flour-barrel,  and 
hastily  pulling  off  the  cover,  saw  that  it 
was  about  a  quarter  full. 

"Our  luck  is  growing  better  every  min- 
ute !''  he  exclaimed.  "We  '11  have  a  square 
meal  yet." 

Behind  the  barrel  he  found  a  five-pound 
pail  of  lard  and  two  strips  of  bacon. 

The  bacon  roused  Wenham's  interest  a 
bit,  but  he  was  indifferent  to  the  discovery 
of  a  small  tub  of  salt  pork  safely  pre- 
served in  brine.  But  these  things  made 
Harden  breathe  easier  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  Flour  and  pork  would  keep  a 
man  from  starving  a  great  deal  longer 
than  the  daintier  sweets.  They  went 
through  every  other  nook  and  cranny  in 
the  room,  but,  except  for  a  peck  of  dry 
beans,  they  found  nothing  else.  This, 
then,  comprised  the  raw  material  upon 
which  they  would  have  to  live  for  half  a 
year.     Even  if  relief  came  sooner,  their 
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daily  rations  must  be  upon  this  basis. 
They  must  reckon,  not  upon  luck,  but  only 
upon  the  actual  conditions  facing  them  at 
this  moment.  As  they  were  moving  into 
the  next  room,  Harden's  eyes  lighted  upon 
a  greasy  book,  which  he  pounced  upon 
with  satisfaction. 

"Just  what  I  need,"  he  exclaimed — "a 
cook-book!" 

Wenham  looked  dubious  as  to  just  how 
much  advantage  this  would  prove,  but 
said  nothing. 

"Now,",  said  Harden,  as  they  squatted 
before  the  open  fire,  "let 's  see  just  what  we 
have  here." 

Wenham  added  up  the  items:  one  box 
and  a  half  of  crackers,  one  jar  of  jam  and 
half  a  jar  of  marmalade,  two  cupfuls  of 
rice,  one  can  of  corn-meal,  one  cup  of 
coffee,  half  a  can  of  tea  and  half  a  can  of 
baking-powder,  half  a  bowl  of  sugar  and 
a  box  of  salt,  six  cans  of  tomato  soup,  two 
cans  of  corn,  two  cans  of  tomatoes^  one 
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can  of  tinned  beef,  one  can  of  baked  beans 
— *'with  tomato  catchup/'  put  in  Harden — 
one-quarter  barrel  flour,  one  five-pound 
pail  of  lard,  two  strips  of  bacon,  one  tub  of 
salt  pork,  one  peck  of  dry  beans. 

''AVell,"  commented  Harden,  "we  're 
better  ofit  in  some  ways  than  Robinson 
Crusoe.  We  Ve  more  grub  to  start 
with,  and  I  'd  rather  have  the  woods  to 
depend  upon  for  food  and  help  than  the 
oceaxL 

"And  there  are  two  of  us,"  put  in 
Wenham. 

"That 's  a  big  help,"'  agreed  Harden. 
"On  the  other  hand,  we  haven't  either 
powder,  guns,  or  fish-hooks.  If  we  ate  all 
we  wanted,  this  amount  of  food  would  n't 
last  us  a  month.  That  means  we  must 
di\'ide  it  by  six,  and  it  will  be  a  close  call 
at  that.  This  gives  us  a  fighting  chance, 
and  that 's  alL" 

'^'e  haven't  been  through  this  room 
vet"  said  Wenham. 
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Harden  jumped  up  eager  to  continue  the 
search. 

''That 's  so.  I  don't  expect  to  find  any 
more  food,  but  we  may  find  the  means  of 
getting  some." 

Their  search  here  really  narrowed  itself 
down  to  the  big  center-table,  the  shelf  over 
the  fireplace,  and  a  large  trunk  in  one 
corner.  The  table  drawers  brought  to 
light  a  half-dozen  short  pieces  of  string, 
a  cigar-box  containing  odds  and  ends  of 
wire,  tacks,  etc.,  and  finally  an  old  reel 
with  about  thirt}-  feet  of  fish-line  wound 
on  it.  They  foimd  no  hooks,  however. 
The  shelf  over  the  fireplace  gave  them 
nothing  but  a  few  wire  nails,  an  iron  file, 
and  an  empt}'  tobacco-box. 

"Nothing  very  promising  in  that  lot," 
commented  Harden.  **Xow  for  the 
tnmk.'' 

'Tt  does  n't  seem  quite  right  to  go 
through  a  man's  tnmk,  does  it?"  ques- 
tioned Wenham. 
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"Would  you  object  if  you  owned  the 
camp?"  demanded  Harden. 

"No.     But—" 

"Well,  that 's  all  we  have  to  go  by. 
We  won't  do  anything  we  would  n't  let  a 
couple  of  fellows  in  the  same  fix  do  in 
our  own  camp.  Besides,  we  're  keeping 
account  of  everything  and  can  pay  it  all 
back.     I  think  that 's  fair  enough." 

The  fact  that  the  trunk  was  not  locked 
quieted  Wenham's  conscience  a  good  deal, 
and  the  further  fact  that  it  contained  noth- 
ing of  a  personal  nature  or  of  any  in- 
trinsic value  removed  any  lingering 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  act. 
They  did,  however,  find  several  things 
which  to  them  were  worth  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  Chief  among  these  was 
a  revolver  in  good  condition. 

Harden  examined  it  and  found  that  it 
contained  three  cartridges.  He  removed 
these  and  then  cocked  and  snapped  the 
weapon  to  make  sure  it  worked. 
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"Bob,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  rifle.  It  gives  us  three 
chances  at  more  food." 

Furthermore,  it  meant  protection. 
Harden  had  not  voiced  his  fear,  but  he 
had  felt  himself  hopelessly  unprepared  to 
meet  any  danger  which  might  call  for  the 
use  of  firearms.  An  occasional  mountain- 
cat  still  prowled  about  the  woods,  and 
when  hard  pressed  by  hunger  was  a  for- 
midable antagonist. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  shoot?"  inquired 
Wenham,  doubtfully. 

"I  Ve  shot  with  Dad." 

"But  I  thought  he  never  carried  a  gun." 

"He  always  carries  a  revolver,  but  he 
never  shoots  except  in  self-defense  or  for 
food.  But  when  a  man  has  to  choose  be- 
tween dying  and  killing,  he  kills." 

Harden  reloaded  the  revolver  and 
placed  it  on  the  mantel. 

"It  isn't  anything  to  fool  with," 
warned  Harden.     "We'll  leave   it  here 
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until  we  have  to  go  some  distance  from 
camp." 

He  came  back  to  the  trunk.  This  time 
he  brought  to  Hght  two  steel  traps. 
These,  again,  might  prove  the  means  of 
furnishing  them  with  food.  The  rest  of 
the  trunk  was  filled  with  old  clothes,  shoes, 
and  hats.  Before  the  six  months  were 
gone,  these,  too,  might  prove  valuable. 

"Well,"  commented  Harden,  as  he  drew 
out  the  last  old  coat,  "take  it  all  in  all, 
we  have  enough  here  to  give  us  a  fighting 
chance,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  and  that 's 
all  a  fellow  ought  to  ask  for.  We  might 
have  struck  a  lake  without  a  camp  and 
have  died  in  the  woods." 

"Ugh !"  shuddered  Wenham,  "it 
does  n't  seem  possible  a  man  could  die 
where  an  animal  can  live." 

"Why  not?  Animals  die  where  men 
are  able  to  live." 

"That 's  so,''  agreed  Wenham.  "I 
think  we  have  a  better  chance  in  the  woods 
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than  a  rabbit  would  have  if  he  was  cast 
away  in  a  city  house/' 

"Have  you  made  a  hst  of  all  these 
things?"  asked  Harden. 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  next  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
to  plan  out  some  way  of  helping  Dad." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"We  can't  sit  here  snug  and  tight  with 
Dad  out  fighting  that  blizzard.  We  Ve 
got  to  help  him  in  some  way." 

"If  we  only  could !" 

"I  Ve  thought  of  one  thing :  we  can 
build  a  smudge  fire  in  front  of  the  camp 
as  soon  as  the  snow  stops.  We  '11  keep 
it  going  all  the  time  so  that  in  the  day- 
light the  smoke  can  be  seen  above  the 
trees,  and  at  night  anyone  on  the  lake 
can  see  the  glow." 

"It  would  be  a  signal — like  a  flag  on  a 
tree." 

"Only  the  smoke  can  be  seen  a  good 
deal  farther  than  a  flag." 
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Wenham  considered  a  moment.  "Phil," 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "I  've  thought  of 
even  a  better  idea  than  that !'' 
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AN  INTERRUPTION 

HARDEN  looked  skeptical  as  Wen- 
ham,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his 
idea,  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  latter's 
mechanical  ideas  were,  as  a  rule,  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  magazines  and  were 
apt  to  be  decidedly  impracticable.  Har- 
den expected  him  to  suggest  something 
like  the  building  of  an  aeroplane  and  fly- 
ing back  home. 

'Well,  what  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"A  kite,"  answered  Wenham. 

"The  man-carrying  kind?"  inquired 
Harden. 

''No.  But  don't  you  see  that  we  can 
send  a  kite  up  ten  times  higher  than 
smoke  ?    We  could  tie  a  flag  to  it — " 

Harden  didn't  wait  for  Wenham  to 
finish. 
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"Bob/'  he  cried  enthusiastically,  "that 's 
a  corking  idea !  There  's  plenty  of  wood 
around  here  for  the  framework.  But 
how  about  string?'' 

"There  's  the  fish-line  and  two  or  three 
pieces  of  twine.  If  that  is  n't  enough,  we 
can  cut  up  the  old  clothes — " 

"Right  again!"  exclaimed  Harden. 
"We  can't  use  strips  because  they  'd  be  too 
heavy.  What  we  '11  have  to  do  is  unravel 
the  cloth  and  weave  three  or  four  strands 
of  the  yarn  together.  If  the  threads 
have  n't  rotted,  they  ought  to.  hold.  That 
will  be  your  job.  I  '11  get  busy  with  the 
framework." 

Harden  piled  more  wood  on  the  fire  and 
began  at  once  a  search  for  a  box.  He 
found  one  in  the  kitchen  made  of  soft 
pine.  It  was  dry  and  light  and  strong 
enough  for  this  purpose.  He  brought  it 
back  and  knocked  it  to  pieces.  With  his 
sharp  jack-knife  he  found  no  trouble  in 
whittling  out  the  strips.     He  used  some 
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of  the  string  they  had  found,  to  tie  to- 
gether into  a  cross  the  framework,  and 
then  used  the  fish-Hne  to  string  it.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  he  had  finished  this 
much,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Wenham 
had  woven  some  ten  feet  of  string.  They 
tested  this,  and  it  gave  promise  of  hold- 
ing well. 

During  lunch  Harden  mixed  a  pot  of 
flour  paste,  and  after  eating,  the  two  re- 
sumed w^ork  once  more.  There  were 
plenty  of  old  newspapers  in  the  closets, 
and,  with  his  lap  full  of  them.  Harden 
sat  down  to  cover  the  framework.  But, 
as  he  picked  up  the  first  one,  his  eye  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  date-line. 

''Hello!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  crowd 
must  have  stayed  late.  Here  is  a  Bangor 
paper  dated  October  4." 

He  glanced  at  the  head-lines  and  gave 
a  low  whistle.  Then  dropping  his  knife, 
he  read  with  breathless  interest  the  de- 
spatch before  his  eyes.  When  he  had 
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finished  he  gave  another  low  whistle. 
Wenham  raised  his  head. 

''What  is  it,  Phil?''  he  inquired,  paus- 
ing in  his  monotonous  work. 

''Just  listen  to  this : 

Bangor,  October  4.  The  posse  sent  out  to 
search  the  woods  around  South  Twin  Lake  for 
W.  D.  Manson,  who  escaped  two  weeks  ago  from 
the  State  penitentiar}-,  has  returned  empty- 
handed.  Sheriff  Weston  is  sure  that  the  man 
who  asked  for  food  at  the  Leonard  house  near 
the  station  is  none  other  than  the  escaped  con- 
vict, but  he  is  now  convinced  that,  instead  of 
following  the  railroad  track  or  lingering  around 
the  scattered  farmhouses  here,  the  desperado 
pushed  straight  into  the  woods.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will 
be  forced  back  to  the  settlements,  unless  he  pre- 
fers to  starve  to  death  or  freeze  in  the  forest. 
Manson  was  desperate  and  would  probably  pre- 
fer death  to  imprisonment.  He  was  scantily 
clad  and  unarmed.  Of  course  there  is  a  chance 
that  he  may  find  a  camp,  but,  even  so,  he  could 
not  possibly  last  through  the  winter.  Camp- 
owners  leave  but  little  food  behind  them  and  have 
been  too  often  the  victim  of  petty  thefts  to  leave 
their  guns  behind.     The  sheriff  has  warned  all 
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guides  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Manson  and  has 
sent  his  description  to  every  post-office  along  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad. 

"We've  got  him  either  way,"  said  Sheriff 
Weston,  in  an  interview  with  the  Press  reporter. 
"If  he  stays  in  the  woods,  he  will  freeze  in  a 
week  or  starve  in  a  month ;  if  he  comes  out,  he 
is  sure  to  be  recognized.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
Manson  will  never  come  out." 

Conductor  Brown  of  the  late  mail  is  now 
positive  in  his  identification.  He  says  he  noticed 
a  man  acting  peculiarly  and  standing  by  the  rear 
of  the  last  car  as  the  train  neared  South  Twin. 
This  train  does  not  stop  except  upon  signal,  and 
as  there  were  no  passengers  to  alight,  the  man 
must  have  swung  off  in  the  dark.  He  took  a  big 
chance  of  being  killed  instantly. 

Manson  was  convicted  of  complicity  in  the 
Wareham  bank  robbery.  He  refused  to  tell  who 
his  confederates  were  and  stoutly  maintained  his 
innocence  to  the  end.  He  was  sentenced  last 
June  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor." 

Harden  dropped  the  paper. 

''Well,"  he  demanded,  "what  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"Phew!"  exclaimed  Wenham,  "it's 
enough  to  make  your  flesh  creep  to  tliink 
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of  a  man  freezing  to  death  out  here/' 
"I  suppose  it  served  him  right." 
''Did  n't  the  paper  say  he  denied  the 

crime?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  they  all  do." 

''And  yet  he  may  have  been  telling  the 

truth." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 
"Because,"  argued  Wenham,  "a  guilty 

man  would  rather  take  his  medicine  in 

prison  than  come  out  here  to  die." 
'Perhaps  he  escaped  after  all." 
We  have  n't  found  it  very  easy." 
It 's  easy  enough  in  the  fall,  with  the 

woods  full  of  guides,"  said  Harden. 
"But  he  could  n't  ask  a  guide,"  persisted 

Wenham.     "They  were  all  warned  to  be 

on     the     lookout     for     him.     Why,     he 

couldn't  ask  anything  of  any  one,  Phil! 

It  must  have  been  terrible." 
"Could  n't  he  follow  a  guide?" 
"Where  to  ?     It  would  n't  do  him  any 
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good  to  get  out.     Why,  he  was  a  lot  worse 
off  than  we  are.'' 

"Then — say,  I  think  you  '11  make  the  de- 
bating team  all  right.  You  ought  to  have 
been  his  lawyer." 

"Dad  says  it 's  sometimes  easier  to  de- 
fend a  guilty  man  than  an  innocent  one." 

"Well,  I  'm  sorry  he  had  to  starve  to 
death  even  if  he  was  guilty." 

"And  he  would  have  to,  just  the  same," 
mused  Wenham,  "even  if  he  was  innocent. 
Think  of  it — in  here  from  the  first  of 
October!  Perhaps  he  found  some  such 
camp  as  this." 

"There  are  not  many  like  this.  And 
then  he  did  n't  even  have  a  hatchet  or 
matches.  Why,  he  probably  died  in  a 
month." 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  read  about  him," 
said  Wenham,  resuming  his  work.  "I 
can  feel  everything  he  must  have  suf- 
fered." 
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Even  Harden  was  left  in  a  more  sober 
mood,  but  he  buckled  down  to  his  work 
and  tried  to  forget  the  story.  By  dark 
he  had  finished  his  kite,  including  the  tail, 
and  Wenham  had  completed  another  ten 
feet  of  string.  That  evening  Harden 
allowed  for  supper  only  four  crackers,  a 
spoonful  of  jam,  and  three  slices  of  bacon 
apiece.  And  Wenham,  with  the  memory 
of  the  poor  convict's  struggles  still  fresh, 
did  not  even  protest,  though  when  he  had 
finished  he  looked  wistfully  at  the  cracker- 
box. 

'Tt  is  n't  easy  to  stop,"  admitted  Har- 
den, "with  so  much  grub  in  sight,  but  we 
simply  must  reckon  on  the  possible  five 
months  ahead  of  us.  We  '11  have  to  go  on 
limited  rations  until  we  see  if  it  is  possible 
to  trap  anything.  It  looks  now  as  though 
it  might  clear  up  to-morrow,  and  if  it  does 
we  '11  set  our  traps." 

They  turned  in  early,  and  Harden  was 
up  at  daybreak  to  peer  out  the  windows. 
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As  he  saw  the  clear  blue  sky  and  the  sun 
streaming  down  upon  the  glittering  white 
snow,  he  gave  a  shout  that  brought  Wen- 
ham  out  of  bed  at  a  bound. 

"What  is  it,  Phil?     Have  they  come?" 

*The  sun  has  come,  and  that 's  the  next 
best  thing,"  exclaimed  Harden.  "We  '11 
get  after  our  smudge  fire  to-day,  set  our 
traps,  and  finish  the  string  for  the  kite. 
Hustle  into  your  clothes.  This  is  going 
to  be  our  busy  day." 

Though  their  appetites  still  gave  relisK 
to  their  fare  of  bacon  and  crackers.  Har- 
den looked  a  little  wistfully  toward  the 
flour-barrel  as  they  prepared  their  break- 
fast. 

"I  'd  like  to  try  my  hand  at  biscuit," 
he  said,  "  but  I  suppose  it 's  better  to  wait 
until  we  have  more  time." 

"And  are  n't  so  hungry,"  added  Wen- 
ham,  sarcastically. 

After  breakfast  they  put  on  their  snow- 
shoes  and  went  outside   to   reconnoiter. 
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If  either  had  any  lingering  hope  that  this 
lake  before  the  camp  might  turn  out  to 
be,  after  all,  the  one  they  had  left,  the  first 
glance  dispelled  it.  This  was  not  only  a 
smaller  body  of  water,  but  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent shape.  It  was  long  and  narrow, 
while  the  other  had  been  almost  round. 
Behind  it  rose  a  line  of  hills  which  they 
had  never  seen  before.  But  they  wasted 
little  time  in  futile  regrets  and  wonderings. 
Harden  at  once  chose  a  site  for  the  fire 
near  the  water's  edge  and  led  the  way 
into  the  pines  for  wood.  They  found 
plenty,  and  in  an  hour  had  a  brisk  blaze 
started.  As  soon  as  this  was  burning 
well,  Harden  piled  on  the  larger  timber  to 
give  the  fire  a  good  body.  Once  this  was 
flaming,  he  threw  on  the  older  and  wetter 
logs  which  they  had  collected.  On  top  of 
all  he  then  heaped  green  hemlock  and  pine 
boughs.  In  response  a  heavy  spiral  of 
smoke  curled  slowly  skyward.  Scarcely  a 
breeze  disturbed  it,  so  that  it  rose  and 
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rose  until  it  reached  above  the  highest 
trees. 

Half  starved,  the  boys  returned  to  their 
noon  meal,  and  after  this  resumed  their 
task  of  gathering  wood  enough  to  keep 
the  fire  going  through  the  night.  It  was 
dark  before  they  had  finished,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  leave  both  kite  and  traps 
for  the  next  day's  work.  But  looking  out 
the  camp  windows  that  night,  they  saw 
the  fire  burning,  a  red  beacon  which  could 
be  seen  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  went  to 
sleep  well  satisfied. 

The  next  day  they  sent  up  their  kite 
about  twice  the  height  of  the  tallest  tree. 
Against  the  blue  sky  it  made  a  conspicuous 
signal. 

"Bob,''  exclaimed  Harden,  enthusias- 
tically, "I  think  we  Ve  gone  Robinson 
Crusoe  one  better  on  that.  No  one  can 
strike  this  lake  now  without  seeing  one  of 
the  two  signals." 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  boys  felt  more 
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shut  in  than  ever  before.  In  their  search 
for  fire-wood  they  had  found  the  snow 
over  two  feet  deep  on  the  level  and  real- 
ized anew  the  foolhardiness  of  ever  ven- 
turing out  of  sight  of  the  camp.  Of 
course  so  long  as  the  sky  remained  clear 
they  could  always  find  their  way  back  over 
their  own  tracks,  but  the  ever-present  con- 
tingency of  a  sudden  storm  made  it  a  risk 
to  stray  far  even  on  a  clear  day.  They 
were  locked  in  here  quite  as  effectively  as 
though  they  had  been  on  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  a  strange  sea. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
they  started  out  with  their  traps.  They 
had  seen  any  number  of  rabbit  tracks. 
Harden  had  read  enough  in  hunting 
stories  and  talked  enough  with  old  guides 
to  know  the  general  principles  of  trapping, 
although  he  had  never  set  a  trap  in  his 
life.  Even  now,  though  he  had  a  good 
excuse  for  his  act  in  the  real  necessity 
for  more  food,  he  did  not  feel  quite  com- 
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fortable.  But  he  smothered  any  qualms 
of  conscience  he  may  have  felt,  and  set  his 
first  trap  some  three  hundred  yards  from 
camp,  at  a  spot  where  several  rabbit  tracks 
intersected.  He  constructed  a  miniature 
lean-to,  much  like  that  which  had  sheltered 
him  that  first  night,  and  buried  the  trap 
at  the  entrance.  He  used  for  bait  one  of 
the  crackers  smeared  with  bacon  grease. 
Wenham  watched  him  without  com- 
ment as  he  placed  the  bait  well  in  the 
rear  of  the  little  hut  and,  after  covering  the 
trap  with  snow,  fastened  it  to  a  near-by 
sapling. 

"That 's  pretty  poor  bait,"  Harden  ad- 
mitted as  he  finished. 

"The  bait  is  better  than  the  game," 
commented  Wenham. 

"Have  you  ever  eaten  a  rabbit  stew?" 
demanded  Harden. 

"No,"  Wenham  admitted. 

"Then  you  're  no  authority." 

"No,  but  I  call  a  cracker  in  the  hand 
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worth  two  rabbits  in  the  bush/'  answered 
Wenham. 

"We  '11  see.  Besides,  if  the  rabbits 
don't  want  them,  we  '11  take  them  back. 
I  guess  they  won't  spoil  out  here." 

He  set  the  other  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  the  two  hurried  back  to  get  dinner. 
Harden  was  in  an  experimental  mood  that 
afternoon.  He  announced  to  Wenham 
that  he  intended  to  try  his  hand  at  biscuit. 
All  right,"  submitted  Wenham. 
Only  I  should  think  we  had  wasted 
food  enough  for  one  day." 

"You  wait  until  you  get  your  teeth  in 
one  of  them,  and  you  '11  change  your  tune," 
grunted  Harden. 

He  took  down  the  cook-book  and  turned 
to  the  recipe  for  baking-powder  biscuit. 
It  certainly  sounded  like  a  simple  enough 
process.  Into  a  large  bowl  he  measured 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lard.     It  took  him  some 
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time  to  accomplish  this  much,  because  he 
made  his  measurements  as  carefully  as 
though  he  were  putting  up  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

''Get  out  the  bread-board  and  roller 
while  I  mix  these  up,"  he  said  to  Bob. 

Rolling  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  he 
plunged  in  his  hands  and  mixed  the  mess 
together. 

''Great!"  he  commented  as  he  finished. 
"Now  instead  of  milk  I  Ve  got  to  use 
water.  This  is  where  your  judgment 
comes  in.  It  says,  'Add  enough  milk  to 
make  a  light  dough.'  " 

He  poured  in  about  a  cupful  and  with 
a  big  spoon  began  to  stir.  He  added  an- 
other cupful  and  found  himself  struggling 
with  something  that  much  resembled  his 
flour  paste. 

"Flour  your  board,  pour  out,  and  roll 
into  shape,"  read  the  directions. 

"I  '11  have  them  in  the  oven  in  about 
five  minutes  now,"  announced  Harden,  as 
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he  sprinkled  the  board  with  a  thick  layer 
of  flour.     'Toke  up  the  fire,  Bob/' 

Wenham  obeyed,  but  kept  his  eyes  on 
Harden. 

'T  don't  want  to  miss  any  of  this/'  he 
said.     'Tt  's  worth  a  whole  page  in  the 

log." 

Harden,  assuming  an  air  of  professional 
carelessness,  poured  out  the  sticky  dough, 
scraped  the  dish  clean,  and  then  proceeded 
to  mold  it  as  though  it  were  clay.  Wen- 
ham  watched  him  with  growing  interest 
and  with  suspicion  that,  after  all,  he  had 
misjudged  his  chum's  ability.  Harden 
went  at  it  with  such  a  fine  air  of  self-con- 
fidence that  for  a  second  Wenham  really 
had  a  vision  of  a  pan  of  light,  well- 
browned  biscuits  such  as  Peter  Cooley 
used  to  draw  from  the  oven.  But  the  stuff 
refused  to  be  shaped.  It  was  a  good  deal 
like  trying  to  handle  chewing-gum.  It 
stuck  to  the  board  like  glue,  and  when 
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Harden  tried  to  scrape  it  up  into  his  hands, 
stuck  his  fingers  together  until  he  could  n't 
move  them. 

"Give  me  a  knife/'  he  ordered. 

Wenham  handed  him  a  large  kitchen 
knife,  and  Harden  began  to  scrape  his 
hands.  He  succeeded  only  in  transferring 
part  of  the  mess  to  the  knife  itself. 

"Give  me  another  knife,"  he  ordered, 
with  a  little  less  confidence  and  with  some 
irritation  at  the  smile  which  was  beginning 
to  appear  on  Wenham's  face.  Wenham 
handed  him  another.  In  the  next  few 
seconds  all  that  Harden  had  succeeded  in 
doing  was  to  cover  those,  too,  with  dough. 
When  he  scraped  it  off  of  his  hands,  it  stuck 
to  the  knife ;  when  he  scraped  it  off  of  one 
knife,  it  stuck  to  the  other.  The  most  he 
could  do  was  to  transfer  it.  Wenham's 
smile  had  now  extended  into  a  grin.  Har- 
den scowled.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a 
kitten  who  has  stepped  upon  fly-paper. 
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"See  here,"  growled  Harden,  ''this  is  n't 
any  joke !  If  you  want  your  supper,  help 
me  get  this  stuff  together." 

"The  directions,"  gasped  Wenham,  try- 
ing to  suppress  a  laugh. 

"Hang  the  directions!  Lend  a  hand, 
will  you  ?     It  takes  two  to  do  this." 

Wenham  seized  a  knife  and  began  to 
scrape  Harden's  hands.  In  two  minutes 
he  had  succeeded  in  transferring  about 
half  the  dough  to  his  own  hands  without 
in  the  slightest  freeing  Harden  himself. 
There  was  n't  dough  enough  left  on  the 
board  to  make  a  biscuit  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. For  a  moment  the  two  stared  at 
each  other,  and  then  Wenham,  letting 
himself  go,  doubled  up  with  laughter. 
Harden,  without  a  word,  but  with  disgust 
written  in  every  line  of  his  face,  strode 
across  the  room  and  plunged  his  hands  into 
the  kettle  of  warm  water  on  the  stove. 

"What  is  it  now,"  choked  Wenham, 
*'soup  or  dumplings?" 
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But  Harden  refused  to  answer.  He  re- 
turned to  his  cooking  implements,  washed 
them  in  a  dignified  silence,  put  them  away, 
and  solemnly  placed  the  box  of  crackers  on 
the  table. 

It  was  not  until  Wenham  was  at  work 
on  the  log  just  before  bedtime  that  Har- 
den partially  recovered  from  his  grouch. 
Wenham  looked  up  from  his  writing  and 
read  the  following : 

*'0n  December  19  we  got  tired  of  our 
steady  fare  of  crackers  and  bacon  and  de- 
cided to  have  some  biscuit.  With  the  aid 
of  the  cook-book  Phil  mixed  the  dough 
and—" 

"Oh,  never  mind  that !"  exclaimed  Har- 
den. 

"We  want  a  full  and  complete  log,  don't 
we?" 

"Oh,  1 11  admit  I  failed,"  laughed  Har- 
den. "I  '11  admit  it  if  you  won't  put  it 
down.  Dad  would  never  get  over  laugh- 
ing about  it." 
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So,  in  place  of  this,  Wenham  wrote 
sleepily:  ^'Supper  of  crackers  and  bacon 
as  usual." 

Harden  took  the  log  and  glanced 
through  it. 

"Seems  to  me  this  is  getting  shorter  and 
shorter,  Bob,"  he  commented.  "The  first 
day  you  wrote  four  pages,  and  to-day  only 
one." 

Wenham  yawned  as  he  removed  his 
glasses  and  put  them  on  the  mantel  over 
the  fireplace. 

"Every  day  is  just  alike,"  he  complained. 

He  noticed  the  revolver. 

"Have  n't  had  much  use  for  that,  have 
we?" 

"Not  yet.  But  you  can't  tell  what  we 
may  find  in  our  traps,"  answered  Harden. 
"I  '11  take  it  along  to-morrow.  If  we  catch 
a  wildcat  you  '11  have  something  to  write 
about." 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  struck  the  camp,  Harden  awoke  be- 
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fore  morning.  He  rose  to  his  elbow  and 
stared  into  the  dark  with  the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  some  noise  had  awakened 
him.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  but,  as 
his  eyes  grew  more  wide  awake,  he  was 
able  to  see  that  Wenham,  too,  had  been 
aroused  and  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"What  is  it.  Bob?"  whispered  Harden. 

"I  thought  I  heard  something;  did  you?" 

"I— I  thought  so." 

They  listened  intently,  but,  save  for  the 
floor-boards  creaking  and  the  low  snap  of 
the  fire,  the  house  was  as  silent  as  a  tomb. 
But  suddenly  from  the  kitchen  they  caught 
a  louder  squeak. 

"Phil!     Did  you  lock  the  back  door?" 

"No.     We  have  never  locked  it." 

Again  they  strained  their  ears,  and 
again  the  silence  was  like  that  in  the 
woods  when  one  pauses  to  listen. 

"Hadn't  we  better  lock  it?"  asked 
Wenham. 

"All  right.     Let 's  go  out  together." 
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Both  boys  arose  and  wrapped  them- 
selves in  blankets.  Harden  had  reached 
the  mantel  and  grasped  the  revolver,  when 
he  heard  another  noise — this  time  more 
distinct.  It  was  as  though  a  chair  had 
been  moved. 

Wenham  seized  Harden's  arm. 

"Perhaps  we  M  better  wait.  Do  you 
think  it  was  the  wind?" 

Harden  called  out:  'Who  's  there?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response. 
Then  with  a  crash  a  chair  toppled  over. 
The  next  second  they  were  startled  to  hear 
what  sounded  like  the  wild  scramble  of  a 
frightened  animal. 

Revolver  in  hand,  Harden  shrank  back 
from  the  door,  with  Wenham  shivering  at 
his  heels. 
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FOR  fully  two  minutes  Harden  faced 
the  kitchen  door  with  his  revolver 
leveled,  Wenham  standing  poised  at  his 
back,  armed  with  a  hatchet  which  he  had 
seized  from  the  table.  But  after  that  first 
wild  scramble,  there  was  not  another 
sound.  A  repetition  of  the  noise  would 
have  come  to  them  as  a  relief.  Even  if 
the  door  had  swung  open  and  this  thing, 
whether  human  or  animal,  had  challenged 
them,  they  would  have  welcomed  the  fight 
as  a  release  from  this  nerve-racking  strain 
of  listening,  helpless  to  do  anything. 
Harden  moved  enough  to  toss  a  few  dry 
sticks  on  the  fire  in  order  further  to  lighten 
the  room,  and  then  again  faced  the  door. 
But  the  blank  wooden  panels  gave  no  in- 
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kling  of  what  lay  behind  them  in  that  cold, 
dark  kitchen.  As  the  seconds  passed, 
Harden  grew  stronger  in  the  conviction 
that  the  wind  had  swung  open  the  kitchen 
door  to  admit  some  prowling  wildcat  who 
had  been  tempted  in  by  the  smell  of  bacon 
grease.  A  human  being  in  so  deserted  a 
place  as  this  would  scarcely  have  scurried 
off  like  a  frightened  burglar  in  the  city, 
fearful  of  being  arrested  or,  at  least, 
wounded. 

As  they  listened,  the  lightest  breeze 
rattling  the  windows  served  to  startle 
them ;  the  creaking  of  the  floor-boards  con- 
tracting from  the  cold  sounded  to  them 
like  pistol-shots.  The  shadows  cast  by 
the  flickering  fire  sprang  at  them  like 
crouching  murderers;  the  darting  flames 
glittered  like  stilettos. 

Wenham  broke  the  strain  at  last,  by 
whispering,  his  teeth  fairly  chattering  with 
cold: 
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"We  c-can't  stay  here  all  night. 
Hadn't  we  better  call?'' 

"You  would  n't  expect  a  wildcat  to  an- 
swer, would  you?"  replied  Harden. 

"You  think  it  was— that?" 

"What  else  could  it  be?" 

"You  think  it  is  still  there?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  it  is  n't 
safe  to  do  much  investigating  until  morn- 
ing.    Cold?" 

"N-no." 

"Go  over  to  the  bunk  and  get  some  more 
blankets.  We  '11  have  to  stay  here  until 
daylight." 

Wenham  cautiously  crept  across  the 
room  and  returned  with  all  the  bed-clothes. 
Wrapping  up  their  feet,  the  boys  then 
huddled  close  to  the  flames,  with  their  eyes 
still  glued  upon  the  door.  So  they  sat 
through  what  to  them  both  was  the  longest 
night  they  had  ever  passed. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  sober  dawn  they 
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both  recovered  their  nerve,  and  with  the 
first  streak  of  daylight  their  surroundings 
took  on  their  normal  proportions.  But 
the  undisputed  fact  remained  that  some- 
thing had  crept  for  refuge  or  shelter  into 
that  other  room  and  might,  for  all  they 
knew,  be  there  now.  The  mystery  was 
not  solved  by  the  daylight  nor  the  danger 
lessened.  As  soon  as  the  room  was  fairly 
lighted  by  the  sun,  Harden  faced  the  task 
ahead. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "we  must  open  that 
door  now.'' 

"Do  you  think — the  thing  is  still  there?" 

"No,  but  we  '11  find  out  for  sure.  Will 
you  hold  the  gun  or  open  the  door  ?" 

"I  think  you  'd  better  do  the  shooting — 
if  there 's  any  to  be  done,"  answered 
Wenham. 

"Very  well :  I  '11  stand  behind  you  while 
you  throw  open  the  door  and  dodge  back. 
I  don't  suppose,  whatever  it  is,  that  it  will 
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spring  out  at  us,  but  we  may  as  well  be 
prepared." 

The  door  opened  out  into  the  kitchen. 
Harden  took  a  position  to  the  left  of  it, 
with  Wenham  a  few  steps  in  front. 
When  he  was  ready  Wenham  stepped  for- 
ward quickly,  lifted  the  latch,  and,  shov- 
ing, jumped  back  again. 

The  only  thing  that  came  out  was  a 
gust  of  cold  air.  Harden  waited  a  mo- 
ment and  then  cautiously  crept  near 
enough  to  peer  into  the  room.  The  room 
itself  was  empty,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  lay  the  overturned  chair.  The  out- 
side door  was  open.  In  a  single  bound 
Harden  sprang  across  the  room,  banged 
the  door,  and  locked  it.  Then  he  took 
another  look  at  the  disordered  kitchen. 
The  closet  door  stood  open.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  corn-meal  and  flour. 
Harden  glanced  significantly  at  Wenham, 
his  eyes  grown  anxious. 
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"Bob,"  he  asked,  ''could  the  wind  blow 
open  the  closet  door?'^ 

"N-no.  But  we  might  have  left  it 
open." 

"Would  a  wildcat  run  off  with  corn- 
meal  and  flour?" 

"Good  Lord,  Phil — you  mean?" 

"It  was  no  four-legged  animal  who  was 
in  here." 

"Then—" 

"It  was  a  man !" 

"A  man  ?  Then  if  we  had  only  caught 
him  he  might  have  guided  us  home." 

"Or  knocked  us  over  the  head!  This 
was  no  ordinary  man,  or  he  would  have 
roused  us  and  asked  for  food." 

"No  ordinary  man?  But  what  other 
kind  is  there  around  here  ?" 

"I  've  heard  of  wild  men  in  these 
woods." 

"Crazy  men?" 

"Men  who  have  gone  crazy  through 
hunger  and  live  on  here  like  animals.     It 's 
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just  as  well,  I  think,  that  we  did  n't  trouble 
him." 

Wenham  glanced  uneasily  toward  the 
outside  door. 

"Did  you  lock  it,  Phil?"  he  asked. 

"I  surely  did !  And  to-night  we  '11 
fasten  a  board  against  it.  Let 's  see  what 
he  took." 

Harden  crossed  the  room  and  examined 
the  closet. 

"This  looks  bad,  Bob.  He  's  taken  the 
bacon,  most  of  the  corn-meal,  and  a  lot  of 
flour.     It 's  stuff  we  can't  spare." 

Harden  straightened  up. 

"Let 's  get  into  our  clothes,  and  then 
wx  '11  make  a  list  of  what  w^e  have  left." 

The  two  dressed  hurriedly,  with  many 
an  anxious  glance  at  the  windows,  and 
returned  again  to  the  kitchen.  Harden 
made  a  more  detailed  investigation  and 
then  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"He  's  cut  off  our  chances  by  about  four 
weeks,"  he  announced. 
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"He  must  have  been  hard  pressed  him- 
self," suggested  Wenham. 

Harden  pointed  to  the  trail  of  flour 
which  led  to  the  door. 

''When  he  heard  us,  he  grabbed  the 
kettle  from  the  stove,  dug  it  into  the  flour- 
barrel,  and  scooted.  That  shows  he 
must  be  crazy.  Even  a  half-breed  would 
ask  for  food.  In  the  woods  every  one 
shares  his  grub,  no  matter  how  little  he 
has." 

"He  must  have  left  tracks,"  suggested 
Wenham ;  "perhaps  we  can  tell  something 
from  those." 

Harden,  revolver  in  hand,  cautiously 
opened  the  door  an  inch.  Near  the  cabin 
itself  their  own  tracks  obscured  any  of 
fresher  make.  He  ventured  out.  The  air 
was  snapping  cold  and  the  snow  as  dry  as 
powder.  A  few  yards  from  the  door  he 
picked  up  the  trail  left  by  the  corn-meal. 
To  the  right  a  new  line  of  holes  marked 
where  the  man  had  jumped  for  the  woods. 
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in  frightened  leaps  like  those  of  a  moose. 
Harden  turned  to  Wenham. 

"It  was  neither  a  guide  nor  an  Indian/' 
he  commented. 

"How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"No  snow-shoes." 

"Think  of  being  in  here  without  snow- 
shoes  !"  shuddered  Wenham.  "You  can't 
help  pitying  him." 

"He  did  n't  pity  us  any,"  scowled  Har- 
den. "He  'd  have  taken  all  we  had  if  we 
had  n't  frightened  him  off." 

"Perhaps  he  would  n't." 

"Well,  I  '11  bet  he  does  n't  get  any  more 
without  asking  for  it,"  returned  Harden. 
"I  guess  it 's  lucky  we  set  our  traps. 
We  'd  better  make  a  turn  around  them 
after  breakfast  and  see  if  we  've  caught 
anything." 

In  place  of  the  bacon.  Harden  fried  a 
few  strips  of  the  salt  pork  for  breakfast, 
and  it  came  as  a  welcome  change.  After 
they    had    eaten,    they    replenished    the 
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to  approach  so  trembling  a  thing  with  a 
cocked  revolver.  The  big,  startled  eyes 
glanced  up  at  him  in  mute  appeal  for 
mercy,  and  then  away  again  as  though 
recognizing  the  uselessness  of  such  an  ap- 
peal. He  burrowed  his  nose  as  far  away 
into  the  snow  as  the  chain  would  let  him. 
Wenham  came  nearer  to  look.  He  felt  a 
lump  in  his  throat  at  the  sight. 

''See  here,  Phil,''  he  exclaimed  fiercely, 
''do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  'd  make  a 
stew  out  of  that?" 

"What  did  we  set  the  traps  for?"  de- 
manded Harden. 

"Maybe  you  want  to  eat  him  alive?" 

"No.  He— he  11  have  to  be  killed  firat," 
answered  Harden,  feebly. 

"Then  you  can  do  the  killing!  And 
after  that  you  can  do  the  eating.  I  '11 
starve  first." 

"Aw,  don't  be  so  chicken-hearted! 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  if 
you  don't  eat  him?" 
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Wenham  crept  nearer  the  trembling 
brute. 

'There!  There!"  he  coaxed  him. 
''Don't  be  frightened." 

He  brushed  aside  the  boughs. 

"Why,  Phil,"  he  exclaimed,  "he's 
caught  his  foot  in  the  confounded  thing." 

"I— I  know." 

"We  '11  have  to  take  him  back  to  camp 
and  fix  up  his  leg.     Why,  look  at  him !" 

Harden  stooped.  The  rabbit,  in  terror, 
clawed  the  snow  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hide 
himself  farther  under  the  brush,  and  away 
from  his  captors. 

"So,  Bill,  so,"  cooed  Harden. 

He  rose  determinedly. 

"All  right,  Bob,"  he  agreed.  "We'll 
take  him  back  and  give  him  some  break- 
fast. But — well,  it 's  queer  sort  of  trap- 
ping when  you  only  catch  more  mouths  to 
feed." 

"He  has  a  better  right  here  in  the  woods 
than  we  have,"  argued  Wenham. 
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"If  he  '11  show  us  the  way  out,  we  '11 
leave  him  the  woods,"  answered  Harden. 
"We  are  n't  here  because  we  want  to  be, 
are  we?" 

"We  've  hurt  him  and  we  've  got  to 
make  good,  somehow.  Pick  him  up, 
Phil." 

Harden  untangled  the  chain  and  picked 
up  the  frightened  animal  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  as  he  would  a  kitten.  The  little 
fellow  struggled  frantically,  but  Harden 
nestled  him  into  his  arm,  and  the  rabbit 
thrust  his  nose  beneath  Harden's  coat. 
The  latter  glanced  at  Wenham  with  a 
weak  smile. 

"The  little  beggar !"  he  murmured. 

They  made  their  way  back  and  ap- 
proached the  cabin  with  some  anxiety. 
But  the  kitchen  door  was  closed  just  as 
they  had  left  it,  and  a  glance  about  the 
room  showed  that  nothing  had  been  dis- 
turbed. An  examination  of  the  rabbit's 
foot  proved  that  it  had  been  only  bruised. 
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Harden  washed  the  paw  in  warm  water 
and  wound  it  with  a  strip  of  cloth,  while 
Wenham  took  one  of  the  empty  boxes  in 
the  kitchen  and  nailed  across  its  top  four 
or  five  slats.  Into  this  they  put  the  an- 
imal, with  a  cup  of  water  and  some 
crackers,  and  left  him  to  recover  from  his 
fright  near  the  open  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"Weli;^  concluded  Harden,  "I  think 
we  '11  have  to  depend  upon  fish  for  our 
extra  food.  We  '11  have  to  use  some  of 
our  kite-string  for  a  fish-line,  and  as  for 
hooks — we  '11  have  to  make  some." 

"You  're  a  wizard  if  you  can,"  com- 
mented Wenham. 

But  this  was  not  so  difiicult  a  matter  as 
it  seemed.  Harden  took  down  the  box  of 
wire  nails  and  the  iron  file  they  had  found 
in  the  drawer,  and  set  to  work.  He 
picked  out  the  longest  and  slimmest  of  the 
nails,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and 
poker  bent  it  into  shape.     It  was  then  no 
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very  hard  task  to  file  down  the  end  into 
a  barb  and  point  it  The  result  was  a 
somewhat  clumsy  affair  as  large  as  a  cod- 
hook,  but  it  was  sharp  and  strong.  En- 
couraged by  this.  Harden  then  took  an- 
other and  filed  it  down  all  aroimd,  with 
the  exception  of  the  point,  which  he  kept 
to  make  a  larger  barb  than  the  first  This 
made  a  veiy-  good  imitation  of  a  pickerel- 
hook.  He  handed  them  over  to  Wenham 
for  inspection. 

**Ju5t  as  good  as  store  hooks,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  "Robinson  Crusoe 
never  did  a  better  job." 

That  night  they  opened  a  can  of  beef 
for  supper  and  had  a  repast  that  gave 
them  new  courage.  If  they  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  their  appetites  they  would 
have  finished  the  whole  can,  but  Harden, 
after  cutting  off  a  thick  slice  for  each, 
resolutely  replaced  the  rest  in  the  closet 

*  We  "11  see  first  what  we  can  do  with 
the  hooks  before  we  make  much  more  of 
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a  hole   in   the  canned  goods,"   he   said. 

That  night  he  not  only  locked  the  door, 
but  nailed  a  cleat  to  the  floor  just  in  front 
of  it.  In  spite  of  this  the  sleep  of  both 
boys  was  broken.  Harden  awoke  a  half- 
dozen  times  and  was  glad  enough  to  find 
Wenham  also  awake.  But  the  only  thing 
that  disturbed  them  was  the  restless  strug- 
gles of  the  rabbit,  who  from  time  to  time 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  escape  from  his 
cage. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  they  sev- 
ered the  fish-line  from  the  kite,  and,  with 
several  bits  of  pork  for  bait,  started  for  the 
lake.  Their  task  here  was  no  easy  one. 
It  took  them  a  good  half-hour,  with  the 
aid  of  boards  impro\*ised  as  snow-shovels, 
to  scrape  away  the  snow  to  the  ice  itself. 
And  this  was  only  a  beginning.  The  ice 
was  ver}-,  very  thick,  and  in  order  to  get 
through  this  with  their  short-handled 
hatchets  they  were  forced  to  make  a  wide 
opening.     The  ice  was  as  hard  as  steel, 
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and  it  took  them  the  rest  of  the  morning  to 
break  through  to  the  water.  The  exercise 
gave  them  an  appetite  which  made  a  hole  in 
the  canned  beef  which  only  a  good-sized 
catch  could  ever  replenish.  It  was  about 
one  when  Harden  dropped  his  line.  A 
few  minutes  later  Wenham  followed  with 
his,  a  hundred  yards  away. 

The  exercise  of  cutting  the  holes  had 
kept  them  warm,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  new  sport  had  kept  their  spirits  high, 
but  the  long,  tedious  wait  out  there  on 
the  cold  lake  took  a  good  deal  of  their  first 
enthusiasm  out  of  them.  It  was  clear 
that  this  was  to  be  another  waiting  game. 
Neither  of  them  knew  the  easier  method  of 
ice-fishing  of  setting  their  lines  to  a  hinged 
stick  which  rises  with  a  tug  at  the  line, 
thus  enabling  the  fishermen  to  watch  from 
within  doors.  They  were  forced  to  re- 
main by  the  holes.  It  was  not  only  cold 
and  monotonous  work,  but  it  was  dis- 
couraging.    There    was    nothing    to    be 
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seen  in  the  dark  circle  of  water  to  hint 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  fish  within  a 
mile  of  the  hook.  Added  to  this,  they 
were  held  at  a  nervous  tension  by  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  at  any  moment  this 
unknown  wild  man  might  stalk  from  the 
woods  to  make  a  fresh  raid  upon  the  cabin. 
By  three  o'clock  Wenham  was  ready  to 
give  up,  but  Harden  persisted. 

"This  isn't  any  lark,"  he  admitted;  "it 
is  a  mighty  serious  business  for  us.  With 
half  our  provisions  gone — " 

Wenham  glanced  quickly  around. 

"You  don't  suppose  he  '11  turn  up  again, 
do  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"If  he  gets  hungry  enough  he  will,"  an- 
swered Harden. 

"And  if  he  does  ?"  questioned  Wenham. 

"It 's  every  man  for  himself  out  here," 
answered  Harden,  grimly.  "We  '11  have 
to  fight,  if  it  comes  to  that.  We  must  keep 
what  we  have." 

"Have  you — got  the  gun  with  you?" 
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Harden  drew  it  from  his  pocket. 

''You  bet  I  have.  And  I  'm  going  to 
keep  it  with  me." 

Wenham  pondered  a  moment. 

"Phil,"  he  asked,  "would  you  dare  shoot 
a  man — even  to  save  our  food?" 

"To  save  our  lives.     Of  course  I  would." 

"Why  not  share  with  him,  if  he  comes 
again  ?" 

"If  he  's  crazy,  he  won't  share.  He  '11 
want  it  all.     And  then — " 

'And  then?"  asked  Wenham,  quickly. 
'He  '11  have  to  fight  for  it,  that 's  all." 

Wenham  turned  his  eyes  uneasily  to- 
ward the  cabin.  He  lacked  the  combative- 
ness  which  would  justify  to  himself  such 
a  course  even  in  an  emergency  like  this. 
He  would  rather  have  surrendered  the  re- 
maining provisions  in  the  house  and 
trusted  to  luck  for  more.  This  was  not 
due  to  a  weakness  which  could  by  any 
means  be  called  cowardice.  It  was  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  self  rather  than 
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inflict  harm  upon  another.  Harden,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  stood  firmly  upon 
his  rights.  When  they  were  infringed 
upon  he  felt  ample  justification  and  no 
scruples  in  fighting  for  them.  Wenham 
knew  well  enough  that  if  pressed  hard 
Phil  would  shoot.  In  consequence  he  re- 
turned to  his  fishing  with  new  resolution. 
So  another  hour  passed,  when  Har- 
den, who  stood  by  his  hole  in  a  sort 
of  half-frozen  stupor,  felt  a  yank  at  his 
line  which  nearly  dragged  it  from  his 
numbed  fingers.  The  next  second  he  was 
frantically  reeling  in  hand  over  hand. 
From  the  feel,  the  struggling  fish  at  the 
other  end  fighting  for  his  life  weighed 
three  or  four  pounds.  It  tugged  this  way 
and  that,  tore  about  in  a  circle,  and  held 
back  with  all  its  maddened  strength. 
When  Harden  finally  dragged  it  to  the 
top,  it  churned  the  ice-filled  hole  like  a 
motor-boat  propeller.  In  another  second 
he  had  jerked  it  out  and  tossed  it  on  the 
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ice,  where  it  still  flapped  about  with  pro- 
truding eyes  and  open  mouth.  Wenham, 
who  had  drawn  up  his  own  line,  now  came 
running  over. 

"What  sort  of  a  fish  is  it,  Phil?'' 

Harden  was  as  breathless  as  though  he 
had  been  running.  He  stared  a  moment 
at  the  long  torpedo-like  body  and  panted: 

''A  pickerel !     And  a  beauty !" 

Wenham  slapped  his  comrade  upon  the 
back. 

"Why,  there's  grub  enough  for  all 
winter  right  in  this  lake!  This  fish  will 
make  a  couple  of  meals." 

"Tell  me  that  after  he  's  cooked.  But 
here  's  our  supper  all  right." 

Harden  picked  up  the  fish  and  examined 
the  bite  of  the  hook. 

"I  '11  make  more  of  these  to-morrow," 
he  determined.  "We  '11  have  a  dozen 
lines  out." 

With  such  a  prize  as  this  to  their  credit, 
they  both  had  fishing  enough  for  one  day. 
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They  hurried  back  up  the  hill,  where 
Harden  cleaned  the  fish,  keeping  the  head, 
gills,  and  tail  for  trap-bait. 

"A  wildcat  will  travel  five  miles  to  get  a 
fish,"  he  declared. 

Wenham  built  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
Harden  put  on  the  frying-pan  with  a 
dozen  small  strips  of  salt  pork  in  it.  As 
soon  as  the  grease  had  sizzled  out  of  these, 
he  rolled  the  pickerel  in  a  handful  of  the 
corn-meal  which  was  left,  and  laid  it  ten- 
derly in  the  hot  grease.  The  very  smell 
of  it  kept  them  swallowing  hard.  As  soon 
as  it  was  nicely  browned  on  one  side,  he 
turned  it  over.  It  did  not  look  so  big 
there  as  it  had  when  first  it  came  out  of 
the  water.  But  ten  minutes  later  it  did 
not  look  so  big  as  it  did  in  the  frying-pan. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  left  when  they 
finished  their  meal  but  a  handful  of  bones. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  had  struck 
this  camp  they  had  the  comfortable  feeling 
of  being  filled  up. 
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''After  such  a  treat  as  this,"  suggested 
Wenham,  "we  ought  to  give  Bill  a  good 
feed." 

''Right  you  are,"  agreed  Harden. 
"Take  him  out  of  the  box,  and  we  '11  see  if 
we  can't  tame  him  a  little." 

Wenham  seized  the  rabbit  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  cuddled  him  into  his  lap. 
It  was  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  cuddle 
a  spinning  top,  but  after  a  minute  or  two 
the  little  animal  settled  down  apparently 
in  despair.  Harden  offered  him  a 
cracker,  but  he  only  shrank  back  from  it. 
Then  very  gently  they  smoothed  his  fur 
until  at  the  end  of  a  half-hour  he  ventured 
to  nibble.  And  this  tiny  victory  seemed 
a  greater  one  than  that  which  had  resulted 
in  his  capture. 

"Hanged  if  he  does  n't  make  it  a  little 
less  lonesome  here,"  Harden  confessed,  as 
he  put  the  rabbit  back  into  the  box. 

Wenham  had  skipped  his  log  for  two 
days,  but  now  he  made  up  for  it  by  writ- 
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ing  eight  full  pages.  With  the  event  of 
the  night  before,  he  could  not  complain 
that  he  had  any  lack  of  incident.  But  as 
he  wrote,  those  hours  when  thev  had  stood 
by  the  fire  and  waited  came  back  to  him 
with  unpleasant  vividness.  Once  again 
the  creaking  boards  sounded  like  pistol- 
shots  ;  once  again  the  weird  shadows  crept 
from  their  hiding-places  and  stalked 
silently  about  the  room.  Harden  was 
busy  with  making  more  fish-hooks  and 
lost  in  his  dreams  of  the  fish  he  would 
catch  on  the  morrow.  Wenhani  watched 
him  a  moment  and  then  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  window.  With  a  cry  of  horror  he 
seized  Harden's  shoulder  and  exclaimed 
in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

''Your  revolver,  Phil,  quick!'' 

"What  is  it?"  said  Phil. 

"The  face!"  he  gasped.  "The  face  at 
the  window!" 
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RETREATING  into  the  dark  of  the 
kitchen  the  boys  waited  for  the  next 
development,  but  after  that  single  appear- 
ance of  the  face  at  the  cabin  window 
nothing  followed.  Wenham  was  unable 
to  describe  the  apparition  further  than 
that  he  saw  distinctly  two  shining  eyes  set 
in  a  tangled  mass  of  black  beard.  Har- 
den had  seen  nothing.  The  latter  tried 
to  get  Wenham  to  admit  that  the  face 
might  have  been  a  pure  delusion  caused 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing,  at  the 
time,  of  the  robbery  two  nights  before. 
But  Wenham  stuck  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  actually  seen  a  face. 

"Why,  I  saw  him  as  distinctly  as  I  now 
see  you,  Phil !"  he  declared. 
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"And  yet  all  you  can  say  about  him  is 
that  he  had  eyes  and  whiskers." 

''But  the  eyes !"  shuddered  Wenham. 

"What  about  them?" 

"They  looked  more  like  the  eyes  of  an 
animal  than  a  man's  eyes." 

"Perhaps  they  were.  Perhaps  a  wild- 
cat or  something — " 

"Could  a  wildcat  reacH  to  the  height  of 
that  window?  No,  they  belonged  to  a 
man,  but  they  were  half  savage.  They 
looked,"  added  \A'enham,  faltering  for 
words — "they  looked  as  though  the  man 
was  about  to  spring." 

"Funny,"  muttered  Harden.  "It  must 
be  that  same  fellow  who  stole  our  grub. 
There  is  certainly  something  queer  about 
a  man  who  won't  knock  at  the  door,  in  the 
woods — especially  in  the  winter.  \Miy, 
men  in  here  are  all  comrades.  I  tell  you, 
Bob,  he  's  one  of  those  queer  hermits  who 
has   lost  his   wits.     I   remember   an   old 
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guide  told  me  about  one  of  them  he  caught 
in  a  bear-trap/^ 

'^Ugh!"  shuddered  Wenham;  ^'don't 
tell  me  anything  more  about  that." 

That  night  Wenham  and  Harden  took 
turns  at  sentinel  duty,  and  the  next  day; 
they  covered  all  the  windows  in  the  camp 
with  old  clothes  so  that  no  one  from  the 
outside  could  see  in.  They  also  worked 
more  diligently  than  ever  to  keep  the 
smudge  fire  burning.  For  the  next  three 
nights  they  continued  their  sentinel  duty, 
Wenham  taking  the  first  watch  until  mid- 
night, when  Harden  took  his  turn  and  sat 
up  until  morning. 

But  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing more  of  their  strange  visitor.  The 
strain  told  on  them  both.  Not  only  did 
they  lose  their  sleep,  but  during  the  day- 
time they  were  harried  by  the  constant 
necessity  of  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
camp  and  of  holding  themselves  on  guard 
wherever  they  might  be.     They  kept  their 
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six  traps  baited  with  fish-heads,  and  al- 
though twice  they  found  two  of  the  traps 
sprung  and  the  bait  missing,  they  could 
not  make  out  what  had  escaped  them. 
The  snow  was  too  light  to  hold  an  impres- 
sion. 

On  the  fourth  night  Wenham  was  bent 
over  the  log,  trying  hard  to  think  of 
enough  to  fill  up  four  pages,  when  Harden 
called  his  attention  to  the  date  wTitten  at 
the  top  of  the  sheet. 

"This  is  the  21st  of  December,  Bob,'' 
he  said  a  bit  mournfully.  'Tt  looks  as 
though  we  w^ould  have  to  spend  Christmas 
here." 

"I  'm  afraid  it  won't  be  much  of  a 
Christmas — either  for  us  or  the  folks  back 
home." 

"Poor  old  Dad!"  muttered  Harden. 

"Do  you  think  he  has  told  my  father 
yet?"  asked  Bob. 

"Yes.  He  wouldn't  waste  more  than 
two  or  three  days  hunting  alone.     Then 
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he  probably  went  back  to  South  Twin, 
wired  your  father,  and  got  together  a 
searching  party.  But  a  hundred  men 
could  n't  cover  all  this  ground.  Even  the 
sheriff  and  his  gang  gave  up  looking  for 
the  prisoner  when  they  found  he  had  es- 
caped into  the  woods." 

Wenham  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"I  can't  get  that  fellow  out  of  my  mind," 
he  said.  "He  probably  wandered  around 
here  eating  twigs  until  he  dropped  in  his 
tracks,  exhausted." 

"I  '11  wager  he  was  sorry  he  ever  es- 
caped." 

"I  don't  know.  If  He  was  innocent  per- 
haps he  was  glad  to  die.  I  believe  I  would 
feel  that  way." 

'Well,  if  he  felt  that  way,  it  took  all 
the  fight  out  of  him,"  said  Phil.  ''He 
would  n't  last  a  week  in  that  spirit.  A 
man  has  to  want  to  live.  Bob,  and  want 
to,  with  all  his  might,  in  order  to  fight 
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cold  and  hunger";  and  he  piled  wood  on 
the  fire,  more  for  the  light  than  the  heat. 

"Christmas,"  mused  Wenham — "the 
whole  family  gets  together  at  home  on  that 
day — Father  and  all  the  relatives." 

"We  have  n't  many  relatives,"  said 
Phil.  "But  Mother  gives  us  a  great 
dinner.  I  hope  Dad  has  n't  told  her. 
Mum  's  sort  of  chicken-hearted  about  me." 

"Perhaps  he  won't  tell  her  until  it 's  time 
for  us  to  be  out.  We  were  n't  due  home 
until  the  ist  of  January,  were  we?" 

"No,  not  till  then." 

Harden  rose  to  his  feet.  He  had  never 
felt  his  helplessness  as  he  did  this  night, 
with  the  thought  of  the  approaching  holi- 
day and  all  that  meant  of  home.  With 
his  head  bowed  on  his  clenched  fists  he 
strained  for  some  inspiration  that  might 
bring  even  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  vision 
of  his  big,  kind-hearted  father  fighting  the 
snow  for  him,  the  picture  of  the  patient 
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mother  with  her  gentle  eyes  waiting  for 
him,  drove  him  almost  to  despair. 

^'Bob,"  he  exclaimed  fiercely,  'T  think 
we  ought  to  make  one  dash  for  it  before 
then — if  it  kills  us." 

'We  're  strong  enough  to  do  it,"  re- 
turned Wenham  wistfully.  'T  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  It  is  n't  the  distance — 
it 's  the  direction  that  stumps  us." 

''Yes,"  groaned  Harden.  "We  're  teth- 
ered here  like  calves  in  a  pasture." 

As  though  in  answer  to  the  words  there 
came  a  heavy  rap  upon  the  kitchen  door. 
Both  boys  held  their  breath  in  terror,  at 
the  sound. 

Then  distinctly  they  heard  the  metallic 
click  of  the  latch  as  it  was  raised  and  low- 
ered again. 
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HARDEN  pushed  through  into  the 
other  room  with  the  cry  of, 

"Who  is  it?" 

A  strange  voice  answered: 

"Let  me  in." 

The  words  came  muffled. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Harden. 

"I  'm  freezin'  and  starvin'.     Let  me  in." 

Both  boys  drew  back.  Their  first 
thought  had  been  that  this  was  Mr. 
Harden ;  their  second,  that  at  least  it  must 
be  one  of  the  searching  party.  They  real- 
ized now  that  neither  would  approach  in 
such  fashion  as  this.  It  must  be  the 
stranger  who  had  already  come  twice  by 
stealth.     Harden  turned  to  Wenham. 
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"Shall  we  let  him  in  ?"  he  whispered. 

"If  he  's  cold  and  hungry,  we  must,"  an- 
swered Wenham,  without  hesitation. 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  a  body  pressing 
against  the  door. 

"Just  a  minute,"  shouted  Harden. 

He  ripped  up  the  cleat  at  the  foot  of  the 
door.  Then  he  took  a  position  several  feet 
back,  with  his  revolver  cocked. 

"Now,"  he  ordered  Wenham,  "unlock 
the  door.     I  '11  be  ready  if  he  rushes." 

Wenham  placed  his  hand  upon  the  key. 

"All  ready,  Phil?"  he  asked  steadily. 

"All  ready." 

Wenham  turned  the  key,  opened  the 
door,  and  stepped  behind  it.  In  the  feeble 
light  reflected  from  the  fire  in  the  next 
room,  they  made  out  the  huge  frame  of  a 
man.  He  stumbled  in,  and  raising  his 
head,  stared  about  like  a  frightened  ani- 
mal. His  face  was  covered  with  a  tangled 
mass  of  black  whiskers.  It  was  the  face 
which  had  appeared  at  the  window.     As 
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the  man  stood  there  uncertain,  Harden 
spoke. 

''Walk  through  into  the  other  room," 
he  commanded. 

The  man  hesitated,  and  then,  as  though 
terrified,  stumbled  across  the  floor, 
through  the  doorway,  and  out  of  sight. 
Harden  followed  quickly,  with  Wenham 
close  behind.  When  the  two  reached  the 
sill,  they  saw  the  man  squatting  before  the 
fire,  with  his  long  arms  outstretched  to- 
ward the  flames.  He  was  both  a  pitiable 
and  terrible-looking  object.  Though  big- 
framed  and  broad-shouldered,  he  appar- 
ently had  but  little  strength  left  in  him. 
His  arms  were  trembling  and  his  face  hag- 
gard. His  long  fingers  fluttering  before 
the  fire  looked  more  like  skeleton  fingers 
than  those  of  a  living  man.  His  thin 
clothes  were  torn  to  shreds,  and  his  beard 
was  matted  with  ice.  But  in  spite  of  this 
evidence  of  physical  weakness  there  was 
that  in  the  stranger's  eyes  which  made  the 
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bojs  cautious.  They  were  not  pleading 
eyes.  They  were  aggressive  and  perhaps 
a  bit  shifty. 

As  the  boys  entered  the  room,  the  man 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  half  crouching, 
stood  at  the  farther  side  of  the  fireplace  as 
thotigh  considering  his  chances  of  an  at- 
tack. 

"Are  you  alone  here  ?"  he  demanded  in  a 
sharp,  rasping  voice. 

Harden  hesitated.  This  was  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  admit  to  a  man  who  might 
take  advantage  of  the  fact.  But,  before 
he  could  frame  a  wise  or  cautious  answer, 
Wenham  broke  in  with  a  steady,  direct 

*T)o  you  mean  to  say  you  two  kids  are 
here  alofief  he  asked  suspiciously. 

'Tfes,"  answered  Wenham. 

With  his  fists  doubled  up  threaten- 
ingly, the  stranger  took  a  step  toward 
them. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,"  he  warned. 
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Harden  half  unconsciously  raised  his 
revolver.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
The  man  shrank  back,  with  his  arms  lifted 
as  though  to  protect  his  face. 

'Tut  it  down/'  he  pleaded.  ''Don't 
shoot!'' 

Harden  lowered  the  weapon  with  a  new 
sense  of  power.  He  had  made  the  fellow 
stand  back.     It  gave  him  confidence. 

"We  're  not  lying,"  he  said   steadily. 
But  we  're  able  to  protect  ourselves." 
I  didn't  mean  nothin',"  growled  the 
stranger.     "I    was    jest    surprised — that 
was  all." 

"Well,  how  about  yourself?  What  do 
you  want?"  demanded  Harden,  in  his  turn 
taking  the  initiative  in  the  questioning. 

"Grub.     I  'm  starvin' !" 

"If  we  give  you  food,  will  you  be  square 
with  us  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"We  haven't  much  left.  You  took  a 
lot  of  it  that  night  you  broke  in." 
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"Me?" 

"Was  n't  it  you?" 

The  man  poised  himself  again  as  though 
considering  the  advisabiHty  of  fighting  for 
what  he  wanted.  Harden  again  raised 
his  arm.     The  man  cowed  back. 

"Yes,  it  was,"  he  admitted  sullenly.  "I 
could  n't  stand  it  any  longer." 

"Why  did  n't  you  come  in  and  ask  us 
for  food  ?"  inquired  Wenham. 

"I  would  n't  risk  it.  I  did  n't  know  who 
you  were,  and — I  had  to  have  grub — I  jest 
had  to." 

"You  did  n't  think  we  'd  turn  away  a 
starving  man,  did  you  ?"  protested  Wen- 
ham. 

"How  on  earth  should  I  know  what 
you'd  do?" 

"But  no  one — " 

"There  's  those  that  will  do  anything," 
growled  the  man. 

"See  here,"  broke  in  Harden,  "do  you 
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know  the  way  out  of  these  woods?  Do 
you  know  the  way  back  to  South  Twin  T^ 

"Me?'' 

He  glanced,  frightened,  about  the  room. 

"We  '11  share  what  we  have  with  you, 
if  you  '11  help  us  back  to  the  station." 

"D'  you  mean  that  you  're  lost  in  here  ?" 

"Yes.  We  were  camping  on  Squantum 
with  my  father  and  a  guide.  We  followed 
a  moose  trail  and  got  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm." 

"On  Squantum?     Why,  then — " 

He  checked  himself  abruptly. 

"You  know  where  Squantum  is?"  de- 
manded Wenham  quickly. 

"I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  these 
lakes.     I  'm  lost  myself." 

"You— lost?" 

"And  starvin',"  he  reminded  them. 

"Then  you  've  been  in  here  a  long 
while,"  Wenham  cross-examined  him. 

The  stranger  gave  him  a  single  pierc- 
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ing  glance  as  though  he  wished  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  this  questioning. 

''You  don't  have  to  be  in  here  long — 
to  star^'e/*  he  answered. 

"'But  you  started  to  say  something," 
persisted  \Venham. 

"See  here/''  he  cut  in,  ''you  ask  me  no 
questions  and  I  '11  tell  you  no  lies.  For 
pity's  sake  give  me  something  to  eat,  will 
you?" 

Harden  spoke  with  kindlier  interest. 

"We  '11  give  you  grub,''  he  said  gently. 
"We  're  all  in  the  same  boat.  But  you  've 
got  to  be  square  with  us." 

"I  '11  be  square  with  you,  but  there  ain't 
no  need  of  kicking  up  what 's  past.  I 
tell  you,  honest,  that  I  don't  know  no  way 
out  of  here,  but  if  you  '11  di^wy  on  the 
grub  and  let  me  stay  where  it 's  warm," 
— he  shivered  the  length  of  his  lank  body, 
—"why,  I  '11  help  you  all  I  can." 

Harden    turned    to    Wenham.     There 
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seemed  no  alternative  but  to  take  in  this 
man.  The  latter  nodded.  But  the 
stranger  noted  the  question  in  Harden's 
eyes  and  broke  in  anxiously : 

''You  would  n't  send  me  back  out  there 
in  the  woods  ?  I  hain't  got  even  a  knife — 
nothin'.  I  found  an  old  camp  to  sleep  in, 
but  I  did  n't  have  any  matches,  and  so 
I  've  been  eatin'  twigs  like  a  rabbit.  I  ate 
that  flour  and  meal  raw.  I  '11  help  you 
get  wood  and  do  the  cookin'  for  you. 
I  '11  do  anything  for  you,  boys,  amthing, 
— only  you  must  give  me  something  to 
eat.'' 

He  sank  to  the  floor,  too  weak  to  stand. 
Without  a  word  Wenham  turned  and  hur- 
ried into  the  kitchen.  Harden  strode  to 
the  stranger's  side. 

''We  '11  divide.  Here 's  my  hand  on 
it,"  he  said  simply. 

The  stranger  grasped  it  with  a  new 
light  in  his  eyes.     ^leanwhile  Wenham 
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came  running  in  with  the  cracker-box  and 
what  was  left  of  the  jam. 

"This  will  do  for  a  starter,  won't  it?" 
he  asked. 

The  man  seized  the  food  and  began  to 
stuff  it  down  his  throat.  The  two  boys 
watched  him  devour  it  with  eyes  which 
grew  moist  at  the  sight.  They  were  able 
to  feel  for  him  as  two  weeks  ago  they 
could  not. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  get  lost  in 
here?''  asked  Wenham,  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  had  appeased  the  first  pangs  of 
his  hunger. 

The  man  choked  at  the  question. 

"The  snow  caught  me/'  he  spluttered. 

"You  were  hunting?" 

"I — I  was  with  a  party  that  was  hunt- 
ing," he  answered 

"You  lost  them?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  grimly,  "I  lost 
them." 

"How  long  ago  was  that?" 
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'Tt  seems  like  ten  years.  How  long 
have  you  been  here?" 

'Two  weeks.  Don't  you  know  this 
country  at  all?  Can't  you  help  us  back 
to  the  railroad?" 

The  man  looked  startled. 

'To  the  railroad?"  he  gasped.  "Give 
me  some  water,  will  you?" 

They  brought  him  a  dipperful  from  the 
bucket  they  drew  every  night  now  from 
their  ice-holes  in  the  lake.  He  emptied 
it,  drinking  it  down  in  big  gulps. 

"If  you  could  only  tell  us  which  way  it 
is — but  of  course  if  you  knew  that,  you  'd 
have  got  out  before  now  yourself." 

"Maybe,"  the  stranger  answered. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  would  never 
stop  eating,  but  at  length  he  did.  Then 
he  stretched  out  his  long  arms  toward  the 
fire  again. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  with  evident  sincerity, 
"you  Ve  been  good  to  me,  and  even  if 
there  is  n't  much  I  can  do  for  you,  I  won't 
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forget  it.  Will  you  just  let  me  sleep  here 
by  the  fire  ?  I  'm  tired.  I  'm  awful 
tired." 

He  lay  down  flat  on  his  back,  with  both 
arms  extended  as  though  he  were  ex- 
hausted in  every  muscle.  Almost  before 
the  boys  had  time  to  reply  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  slept. 

Harden  beckoned  Wenham  out  into  the 
kitchen.  Then  he  turned  upon  him  with 
the  question : 

'What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  do 
now?" 

"Do?"  answered  Wenham.  "We'll 
have  to  share  what  we  have  with  him. 
He  *s  been  through  more  than  we  have. 
Look  at  his  eyes.  They  are  sunken  like 
a  sick  man's." 

"But — supposing  he  tries  to  turn  us 
out?" 

"I  believe  he  's  honest,"  replied  Wen- 
ham firmly.  "He  certainly  is  n't  lying 
about  being  starved." 
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"No,"  agreed  Harden,  ''but  it 's  funny 
he  's  in  here  without  a  gun." 

''Perhaps  he  was  just  a  cook  for  some 
party." 

"That 's  so,"  agreed  Harden,  in  re- 
lief. "I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  But 
why  did  n't  he  tell  more  about  himself  ?" 

"If  he  had  wanted  to  lie,  he  could  have 
made  up  a  story  easy  enough,  couldn't 
he?" 

"You  're  right.  That 's  just  what  a 
liar  would  have  done." 

"He  's  as  suspicious  of  us  as  we  are  of 
him.  When  a  fellow  is  in  his  condition, 
he  's  as  suspicious  of  every  one  as  the  rab- 
bit there.  Even  he  still  crouches  away 
from  us  when  we  go  near  his  box." 

"He  remembers  the  trap." 

"Well,  has  n't  this  man  been  trapped  by 
the  woods?     It 's  all  the  same." 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Harden 
doubtfully,  "but  I  don't  feel  easy  in  spite 
of    all    your    arguments.     Anyhow,    we 
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ought  to  get  some  sleep.  You  turn  in  first, 
and  I  'U  sit  up." 

"Phil,  when  I  heard  the  rap  I  thought 
otu"  prayer  had  been  answered.  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  get  out" 

'If  he  eats  the  way  he  did  to-night,  we 
stand  less  chance  than  ever.  But  per- 
haps he  can  make  bisctiits,  and  that  would 
help  some." 

Wenham  reluctantly  crossed  to  his 
bunk  and  turned  in  without  undressing. 
It  was  good  testimony  to  his  perfect  condi- 
tion that  in  spite  of  this  new  danger  he 
was  soon  sound  asleep.  Harden  pulled 
the  blankets  oft  his  own  bunk  and  threw 
one  of  them  over  the  sleeping  stranger. 
Wrapping  himself  in  another,  he  settled 
do\Mi  to  the  long  watch. 

Da\Mi  came  at  a  snail's  pace.  Harden's 
eyes  grew  hea^'y,  but  keeping  the  revolver 
within  easy  reach,  he  refused  to  allow 
them  to  close.     The  stranger's  face,  re- 
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laxed  in  sleep,  took  on  a  kindlier  aspect. 
The  matted  beard  gave  him  a  ferocious 
look,  but  the  bruised  halfnDpen  hand  some- 
how did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a  brute. 
The  longer  the  man  slept  on,  the  harder 
it  became  for  Phil  not  to  relax  himself, 
but  he  fought  against  the  temptation,  imtil 
at  length  the  room  was  flooded  with  morn- 
ing sunshine.  Xot  imtil  then  did  he  rouse 
Wenham.  The  latter  threw  off  his 
blanket  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  staring 
wildly  about.  He  uttered  a  crj-  that 
roused  the  stranger,  who  in  his  turn 
scrambled  to  his  feet  as  though  an  alarm 
had  been  sounded.  The  stranger  was 
the  first  to  speak 

**\Miat 's  the  trouble?"  he  demanded 
suspiciously. 

But  the  next  second  he  recollected  the 
events  of  the  night  before  and  greeted  the 
boys  cheerfully. 

**Moming,  pards,"  He  called.     '*T  forgot 
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for  a  moment  where  I  was."  He  glanced 
swiftly  about  the  room  and  then  back  at 
the  two  frisfhtened  bovs. 

''Did  I  scare  you?"  he  asked.  "I 
did  n't  mean  to." 

He  studied  Harden  a  moment. 

"Why,  boy,  you  don't  look  as  though 
you  had  slept  much." 

"I  did  n't,"  answered  Harden. 

''Well,  now,  that  won't  do.  You  don't 
think  /  want  to  hurt  those  who  've  been 
good  to  me,  do  you?" 

He  came  to  Harden's  side  and  placed  his 
hand  in  a  fatherly  way  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "there  ain't  many 
who  've  been  good  to  me,  and  I  '11  stand 
by  those  who  have." 

Harden  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

"You  see,  we  did  n't  know  much  about 
vou,"  he  confessed. 

"Well,  I  don't  blame  you  none.  It 's 
pretty  hard  to  trust  even  those  you  do 
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know.  But  I  vow  I  don't  mean  vou  haniL 
Do  you  believe  that  ?" 

Wenham  strode  forward. 

"I  believe  it,"  he  said. 

*'And  I,  too,"  answered  Harden. 

''\Vell,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  in  evi- 
dent relief,  *'let  's  have  some  breakfast, 
I  take  it  you  boys  don't  know  much  about 
cookin'  from  the  grub  you  set  out  \Miat 
do  you  say  I  mix  up  some  biscuits?  I 
see  vou  have  the  makin's." 

"Biscuits !"  exclaimed  Wenham. 
'"Harden  here  tried,  but — " 

**0h,  forget  it,"  exploded  Harden. 

'T  '11  take  a  hand  at  it,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  the  stranger.  "I  've  got  a 
might}'  hankering  for  some  cooked  food.'' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen  and  im- 
mediately began  an  investigation  of  the 
larder. 

"AMiy,  pards,"  he  exclaimed,  after  he 
had  poked  through  the  closet  while  ^^'en- 
ham  built  the  tire,  ''you  've  got  a  regular 
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hotel  fare  here!  My  stars — beans  and 
pork !  Why,  that 's  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
We  '11  have  to  bake  a  pot  of  those  the  first 
day  we  're  snowed  in." 

As  he  turned  from  the  shelves,  he 
caught  sight  of  Harden  moving  toward 
the  door  with  the  kite. 

/What's  that?"  he  asked  in  a  quick, 
nervous  tone. 

"A  kite.  We  send  it  up  every  morning 
as  a  signal." 

^Signal  for  what?" 

We  thought  Dad  might  see  it  and  so 
get  a  clue  as  to  where  we  are." 

"Dad?" 

"My  father.  I  suppose  he  's  out  there 
somewhere  with  a  searching  party." 

The  man  turned  back  to  his  work.  But 
as  Phil  went  out  of  the  door  he  saw  the 
stranger  give  a  swift  glance  over  his 
shoulder.  There  was  something  in  the 
look  which  raised  a  new  fear  in  Harden's 
mind. 
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ANXIETY,   AND   A   SUDDEN   ADVENTURE 

THE  thing  that  disturbed  Harden 
was  the  cunning,  half-frightened 
look  with  which  the  stranger  had  learned 
that  the  kite  was  being  used  as  a  signal. 
Why  should  this  fact  have  brought  his 
brows  together  in  a  swift  fox-like  glance? 
A  dozen  such  questions  puzzled  Harden 
while  he  was  putting  up  the  kite,  but  when 
he  came  in  he  almost  forgot  them  all  at 
the  sight  of  the  pan  of  hot,  brown  biscuits. 
The  stranger  had  certainly  justified  Wen- 
ham's  guess  that  he  must  be  a  camp  cook. 

During  the  meal,  Harden  pressed  a  few 
more  questions  in  an  attempt  to  find  out 
a  little  more  about  this  man. 

"You  did  n't  tell  us  your  name,"  he  ven- 
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tured.  ''Mine  is  Harden,  and  this  is  my 
chum,  Wenham." 

''Glad  to  meet  you,"  responded  the 
stranger,  with  something  hke  a  smile. 
"You  can  call  me  Bill." 

"That 's  what  we  call  the  rabbit,"  broke 
in  Wenham. 

"Well,  it 's  good  enough  for  me,  too. 
I  'm  a  rabbit,  in  a  way.  I  've  been  hoppin' 
around  these  woods  so  long  I  feel  like 


one." 


"I  should  think  you  ought  to  know  this 
country  pretty  well  then,"  said  Harden. 

"I  've  wandered  around  enough,  good- 
ness knows.  But  it 's  all  the  same  every- 
where. There 's  nothin'  but  snow  and 
trees  any  way  you  turn." 

"But  don't  you  know  the  lay  of  the  land 
well  enough  not  to  get  lost  ?" 

"What  are  you  drivin'  at?" 

"I  thought  that  if  we  packed  up  grub 
enough  for  three  or  four  days,  we  could 
explore   a    little.     We   might    strike    the 
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railroad  or  at  least  run  into  one  of  the 
searching  party/' 

Bill  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"I  have  n't  got  any  snow-shoes/'  he  an- 
swered. "You  can't  go  far  without  them 
in  this  sort  of  travelin'  weather  and  these 
thick  woods/' 

"Wt  've  each  got  a  pair.  One  of  us 
could  remain  behind/'  suggested  Wen- 
ham. 

''Supposin'  it  snowed  again  and  we 
could  n't  find  our  way  back  ?" 

"But—" 

"Then  we  might  starve,  and  the  feller 
left  behind  might  starve.  No,  pards,  take 
my  word  for  it,  it  won't  pay  to  leave  as 
snug  and  tight  a  place  as  this  on  such 
small  chances." 

"I  'd  take  any  chance,"  put  in  Harden, 
"to  get  back  home  before  New  Year's. 
Have  you  got  a  mother  back  home  waiting 
for  you  ?" 

"A  mother  ?"  smiled  the  stranger.     "My 
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mother  is  waitin'  for  me  where  I  don't 
want  to  go  yet  awhile,  if  I  can  help  it." 

*'But  there  must  be  some  one  waiting 
for  you?" 

Bill  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
laugh.  There  was  less  of  mirth  in  it  than 
a  certain  grim  irony. 

"There  's  plenty  waitin'  for  me,  I  ex- 
pect," he  answered.  "But  I  'm  in  no 
hurry.  They  'd  be  waitin'  if  I  did  n't  get 
back  in  ten  years." 

"I  suppose  Mother  would,  too,"  an- 
swered Harden  seriously,  "but  she  '11  take 
it  hard." 

"And  my  folks,"  groaned  Wenham. 
"They  '11  think  we  're  dead,  you  know." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  two  boys 
thoughtfully  a  moment,  and  then  asked: 

"You  '11  get  out  by  spring,  anyhow, 
won't  you?" 

"And  that  means  that  Mother  won't 
sleep    until    spring,"    broke    in    Harden. 
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''You  don't  know  how  hard  she  '11  take  it. 
Women  are  funny  about  that.  Why, 
when  I  was  sick  last  summer — '* 

He  stopped  with  a  gulp. 

The  stranger  put  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"There,  sonny,"  he  said  gently. 
''Something  may  turn  up.  You  don't 
know  how  lucky  you  are  that  you  did  n't 
have  to  crawl  under  a  hemlock  bough  and 
just  freeze  up  stiff  like  a  log." 

Wenham  rose  abruptly  from  the  table. 
His  eyes  were  moist. 

"Well,  I  must  feed  Bill,"  he  stammered. 

"Is  Bill  the  thing  in  the  box?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

Harden  nodded. 

"We  caught  him  in  the  traps,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"An',  my  stars !  you  have  n't  cooked 
him?" 

"Cooked  him?"  exploded  Wenham. 
"I  guess  not !" 
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"They  're  good  eatin'." 

"But—'' 

"I  caught  two.  Laid  in  wait  for  them 
half  a  day  and  knocked  them  over  the 
head  with  a  stick/' 

\\'enham  turned  away  in  disgust.  He 
hurried  into  the  next  room  with  a  biscuit 
and  a  cup  of  water.  The  stranger  turned 
to  Harden  with  interest. 

"You  've  got  traps,  then?" 

"Two." 

"Good.  Xo  need  of  starvin',  with 
traps,  if  \wt  're  in  here  a  year.  Why,  with 
traps,  a  gun,  and  matches  a  man  could 
live  here  forever." 

The  prospect,  instead  of  discouraging 
him,  seemed  to  fill  him  with  enthusiasm. 

"We  've  cut  out  the  trapping  except  for 
wildcats,"  explained  Harden,  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  man's  eagerness. 
"We've  been  depending  upon  our  fish- 
ing." 

"My  stars !  hooks,  too?" 
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"I  made  a  couple.  We  've  caught  a 
pickerel  every  day." 

''Good!"  exclaimed  Bill,  rubbing  his 
lean  hands  together.  "Why,  this  is  a 
regular  bloomin'  hotel." 

The  stranger  insisted  upon  washing  the 
dishes. 

"I  '11  take  care  of  the  house  for  my 
share,"  he  said  good-naturedly.  "Leave 
the  grub  to  me." 

Harden  went  out  and  piled  more  boughs 
on  the  fire  and  then  returned  to  examine 
the  kite-string.  He  watched  the  wind  like 
a  mariner  for  fear  lest  a  breeze  should 
some  day  carry  off  kite,  string,  and  all. 
As  he  turned  away  from  this  task,  he  saw 
Bill  standing  at  the  door  watching  him — 
again  with  that  expression  which  was 
half-fox  and  half-wolf. 

"^^'e  keep  this  flying  all  the  morning," 
explained  Harden.  "We  pull  it  down 
when  there  is  a  wind  and  use  the  line  for 
fishing.     It 's  the  only  line  we  have." 
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"You  did  mighty  well  to  make  it. 
How  far  should  you  say  that  thing  can  be 
seen?" 

'Tt  ought  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of  any 
of  these  hills  if  a  man  climbed  a  tree. 
Anyhow,  it  can  be  seen  from  anywhere  on 
the  lake." 

"Your  father  has  probably  got  a  big 
gang  with  him  by  now." 

"You  bet  he  has !  He  '11  have  every 
man  within  a  hundred  miles  of  South 
Twin  out  hunting  for  us,"  exclaimed  Har- 
den, proudly. 

Bill  looked  thoughtful  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  little  fishing  this 
morning?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

"We  ought  to  keep  the  kite  up  until 
afternoon  anyhow,"  said  Harden. 

"I  suppose  so.  But — the  string  might 
break,  and  then  you  would  n't  have  any- 
thing to  fish  with." 

"I  know.     But  I  keep  a  good  watch  of 
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the  wind.  It  would  take  quite  a  breeze 
to  break  it.'^ 

Bill  looked  up  at  it  again  thoughtfully, 
then  turned  back  into  the  cabin.  Harden 
followed. 

"We  might  make  a  round  of  the  traps/' 
he  suggested.  "I  Ve  got  them  baited  for 
wildcat.'^ 

"Wildcat  aren't  any  good,"  answered 
Bill.  "If  you  don't  eat  rabbits  you  might 
as  well  bring  the  traps  in.  What  have 
you  done  with  your  gun?" 

Harden  tapped  his  hip  pocket. 

"It 's  here." 

Bill  came  a  step  nearer. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what —  let  me  take  the 
revolver,  and  I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  a  deer. 
We  'd  have  meat  enough  then  to  last  us  a 
month." 

"You  could  n't  shoot  a  deer  with  a  revol- 
ver," Harden  parried  uneasily. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,  too.     I  almost  got  one 
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with  my  club.  If  you  're  hungry  enough 
you  can  get  them  with  anything/' 

Harden  hesitated.  He  did  n't  Hke  to 
risk  offending  the  stranger,  and  yet  he 
did  not  Hke  at  all  the  idea  of  giving  up 
the  weapon.  So  long  as  he  held  on  to 
that,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  this 
big  fellow.     He  tried  to  squirm  out  of  it. 

"There 's  canned  stuff  enough  for  a 
while,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  the  revolver  for  emergencies." 

Bill  held  out  his  hand  determinedly. 

"Guess  I  '11  have  a  try  anyhow,"  he  de- 
cided. "I  '11  take  your  snow-shoes  and 
make  a  circle  of  a  mile  or  so." 

He  paused  and  added : 

"I  might  run  across  some  of  the  party." 

It  was  that  possibility  which  decided 
Harden.  It  was  safer  for  this  man  to 
venture  from  camp  than  it  was  for  either 
himself  or  Wenham.  And  even  if  the 
man  was  not  altogether  honest  in  his  in- 
tentions, he  could  not  help  leaving  a  line 
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of  tracks  himself  which  would  give  the 
best  possible  clue  to  any  searchers  who 
might  come  across  them.  At  any  rate, 
Harden  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he  had  no  alternative. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed.  "When  do  you 
want  to  start  ?" 

"Right  off.  You  boys  might  do  some 
fishing,  and  I  '11  come  back  by  dark.'' 

Harden,  with  some  reluctance,  drew  the 
revolver  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
over.  Bill  seized  it  with  almost  too  much 
eagerness,  but  once  he  had  shoved  it  into 
his  own  pocket  seemed  less  constrained 
than  since  his  arrival.  He  put  on  one  of 
the  old  coats  he  found  in  the  trunk,  and 
hurrying  outdoors,  proceeded  at  once  to 
buckle  on  Harden's  snow-shoes.  Wen- 
ham  ran  for  his  camera  and  hurried  after 
him. 

"I  want  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  you,"  he 
exclaimed.  But  at  the  words  Bill  rose  in 
a    flash,    and    seeing   the    camera    which 
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Wenham  had  adjusted,  instantly  threw  his 
arm  up  over  his  face. 

''None  of  that/'  he  cried  threateningly. 
''Take  the  thing  away." 

Wenham  lowered  it  in  surprise. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  only  wanted  the  picture  to  put  in  the 
log." 

Bill  strode  to  the  boy's  side. 

*'I  don't  want  my  picture  took,"  he 
growled. 

The  tone  was  not  aggressive,  but  it  was 
commanding.  Harden  writhed  at  his 
utter  helplessness.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  for  giving  up  the  only  control  he  had 
over  this  man!  He  and  Wenham  were 
now  as  much  at  his  mercy  as  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  he  had  been  at  theirs.  Uncon- 
sciously Harden  took  a  position  by  Wen- 
ham's  side,  his  fists  clenched.  Bill  evi- 
dently read  his  thoughts,  for  he  said  in  a 
more  kindly  voice: 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  speak  rough,"  he  half 
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apologized,  *'but — well,  I  guess  I  'm  sort 
of  superstitious  about  pictures." 

Wenham  was  instantly  mollified. 

'^That  's  all  right,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"I  know  you  did  n't  mean  no  harm — 
but,  honest,  I  don't  want  my  picture 
taken." 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  tangled 
beard. 

"It  isn't  a  mug  worth  picturin',  any- 
way," he  smiled. 

"We  're  keeping  a  record  of  all  that 
happens  here,"  explained  Wenham,  "and 
I  just  thought  you  ought  to  be  in  it." 

"Well,  leave  me  out  of  it,  will  you?" 

He  stooped  again  and  finished  tying  his 
snow-shoes,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on 
Wenham.  When  he  rose,  he  said  anx- 
iously : 

"You  won't  take  me  behind  my  back, 
will  you?" 

"We  don't  do  things  behind  a  man's 
back,"  put  in  Harden,  a  bit  testily. 
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"I  believe  you,"  answered  Bill  instantly. 
'T  '11  trust  you,  and  I  want  you  to  trust 
me.  You  're  the  first  I  've  seen  in  a  long 
while  I  'd  make  such  a  bargain  with." 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  hearty 
good-by,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  boys 
and,  without  looking  around,  strode  off 
into  the  pines. 

*What  in  thunder  was  the  matter  with 
him?"  questioned  Harden,  as  soon  as  the 
man  was  out  of  ear-shot.  "He  acted  as 
if  he  was  frightened." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  living  so  long  here  by 
himself  has  made  him  that  way,"  an- 
swered Wenham.  "Indians  never  want 
their  pictures  taken." 

"You  're  too  trusting,  Bob,"  scowled 
Harden.  "Besides,  he  is  n't  an  Indian. 
I  can't  make  out  what  he  is." 

"He  looks  to  me  like  a  man  who  's  had 
a  lot  of  trouble.  I  can't  help  pitying 
him." 

"I'd  pity  him  more  if  he  didn't  have 
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that  revolver.     Do  you  suppose  he  '11  come 
back?" 

"Didn't  he  tell  us  he'd  be  back  by 
dark?" 

"Yes,  but  he  's  on  snow-shoes  and  has  a 
gun  now.'' 

"But  he  did  n't  take  any  food." 

"If  he  shoots  a  deer,  he  won't  need  our 
food." 

Wenham  considered  a  moment. 

"Phil,"  he  said  finally,  with  great  de- 
liberateness,  "we  don't  know  much  about 
him,  that 's  a  fact.  But  we  must  either 
suspect  him  all  the  time  or  trust  him. 
It  seems  as  though  it  would  be  better  to 
trust  him — until  he 's  proven  himself 
crooked,  anyhow." 

"And  then  it  will  be  too  late,"  scowled 
Harden.  "We  '11  see  if  he  comes  back. 
I  wish  we  had  another  gun." 

"We  may  be  better  off  without  one. 
He  '11  trust  us  better  now  that  he  knows 
we  can't  hurt  him." 
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"He 's  certainly  got  the  whip-hand," 
growled  Harden.  'T  tell  you,  I  wish  Dad 
would  turn  up  tonday!" 

For  an  hour  the  boys  busied  themselves 
in  gathering  a  good  supply  of  wood  for 
the  smudge  fire.  They  heaped  it  high  and 
piled  on  an  extra  quantit}'  of  green  stuff 
imtil  the  smoke  curled  up  in  a  thin  gray 
spiral.  They  decided  not  to  haul  down 
the  kite  for  fishing.  Both  felt  that  the 
signal  was  now  more  than  ever  necessary. 
This  other  human  being  stepping  into  their 
lives  ser\-ed  only  to  emphasize  the  barrier 
which  barred  them  from  their  own  folks. 
They  had  never  felt  so  strongly  the  sense 
of  being  lost  as  they  did  to-day.  They  re- 
turned to  the  cabin,  but  Harden  soon  grew 
restless. 

'*Let  's  make  a  round  of  the  traps,"  he 
suggested.  ''You  wear  the  snow-shoes, 
and  I  '11  wade.  I  've  got  to  do  something 
to  keep  from  thinking." 

They  started,  and  before  he  had  gone  a 
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hundred  rods  Harden  found  the  deep 
snow  gi\'ing  him  all  the  exercise  he 
craved  and  a  Httle  more.  It  was  almost 
waist-deep,  and  Wenham  could  make  ten 
feet  to  his  one.  He  found  himself  puff- 
ing by  the  time  they  reached  the  first 
trap. 

*'I  don't  wonder  Bill  went  half  crazy/' 
grunted  Harden,  as  he  paused  to  rest 
*'I  don't  see  how  he  kept  ahve  at  alL'' 

''You  take  the  snow-shoes  to  the  next 
trap,  and  let  me  wade,"  suggested  Wen- 
ham. 

'*Xo.  But  I  've  been  wondering  what 
we  '11  do  if  he  doesn't  come  back  with  my 
pair." 

'"You  are  con\4cting  him  before  the 
crime,"  Wenham  reminded  him. 

They  floundered  on  for  ten  minutes, 
when  Wenham  tried  again  to  persuade 
Harden  to  use  the  snow-shoes  for  the  rest 
of  the  distance;  but  Harden  stubbornly 
refused. 
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"The  more  tired  I  get,  the  better  I  feel," 
he  declared 

Wenham  reached  the  next  trap  several 
hundred  j^ards  ahead  of  Harden.  A 
glance  showed  him  that  here  something 
had  happened.  The  lean-to  covering  the 
trap  was  torn  to  shreds,  and  the  snow  was 
whipped  up  over  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
feet.  A  broad  trail  led  off  into  a  clump 
of  underbmsh. 

"Phil!"  he  caUed  back,  "I'm  afraid 
we  Ve  caught  another  rabbit''  But  as 
he  neared  the  place,  he  saw  that  something 
more  powerful  than  a  rabbit  must  have 
caused  all  this  disturbance.  The  twigs 
were  scattered  all  over  the  scratched  and 
rumpled  snow  as  if  a  tornado  had  struck 
them. 

"That 's  no  rabbit,"  declared  Harden,  as 
soon  as  he  came  up.  *'And  if  we  *re  go- 
ing to  find  out  what  it  is,  you  '11  have  to 
follow  that  trail  right  off.  It  will  be  dark 
in  an  hour." 
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'^Perbaps  we  had  better  leave  it  tmtil 
moming  and  turn  hack  now^  suggested 
Wen  ham. 

''No,"  answered  Phil,  "that  would  be 
dead  wrong.  The  bnire  is  -prchaJbtj 
tangled  up  in  the  underbrush  there.  Poke 
ahead  and  see  what  it  is." 

Wenham  led  off,  but  he  found  tint  tbc 
trail  led  farther  he  first  dump.     He 

pushed  ahead  in  spite  of  Harden' s  warn- 
ing. I:  A  as  e^-ident  from  the  broken  limbs 
that  the  am'mgl  had  had  :r  z  several 
times  in  freeing  himself  fr  :be  low- 
hanging  boughs.  Wenham  -::il  forgot 
all  caution  and  ad\-anced  at  a  still  faster 
pace.  His  curiosity  grew  at  every  step. 
So  he  pushed  oo  for  some  three  hundred 
yards,  when  the  trail  disappeared  below  a 
cluster  of  heavy  boughs.  Instead  of  dr- 
ling  this  to  see  if  it  led  beytxid,  Wenham 
dove  strai^t  ahead.  A  warning  hiss  did 
not  come  in  time  to  save  him.  He  felt  a 
f erodous  clawing  at  his  trotisers  l^s  and 
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tried  to  pull  back.  He  stumbled  and  fell 
head  foremost.  Then  he  felt  the  sting  of 
teeth  in  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  the  next 
second  the  sting  of  claws  in  his  back.  It 
Avas  as  though  a  dozen  mad  cats  were  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  weight  of  the  animal 
pressed  him  down,  and  his  snow-shoes,  en- 
tangled in  the  boughs,  prevented  him  from 
rising.  He  let  out  a  yell  for  Harden  and 
tried  to  turn  over  to  his  side.  But  the 
deep  snow  gave  his  hands  no  purchase, 
and  so  he  lay  there  as  helpless  as  though 
trapped  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  Harden  had  seen 
Wenham  fall  and  heard  his  cry.  In  great 
leaps  he  jumped  forward,  though  with 
every  bound  he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  man 
clinging  to  each  leg.  He  saw  Wenham 
prone  in  the  snow  and  upon  his  back  a 
vicious  squirming  ball  of  fur.  When  he 
came  within  striking  distance,  the  animal 
raised  its  thick  head  and  glared  fiercely  at 
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him  from  its  small  black  eyes.  The  stub 
tail  was  raised  stiffly.  It  was  a  wildcat — 
and  a  big  one ! 
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The  brute    ?ti*1  olanted  on  W  en- 
-  >    r-    T  -     -      -      Tak- 

ing- c:.:-.:^.  i   ::    Hi::  ::  cr:vc  i^t  iiade 
do'^'r::    5 : ri  ;    :    :   " : .: r  "    the  tfak^  sknD. 

Wiih  1  £::i     :^  ^i  nii  cl^ws,  the  Hr'--! 

__»-•._•  .  _t. ,  _ , . 


z-izl    iyobl    be  cried;  "are  yoa  badl^ 

Wenfaam  raised  his  pale  face. 
••"Hd;  -t  ::  -j  feet,"  he  groaned. 
'i^^itr.  :7-r  ^     ^  the  snow-dioes, 

:  him  scramble 
Ir.    ■-■.-.':.  1  ::^    .:  die  boy  f efl 
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'^e  bit  in::   —  ^^r*'  ht         '  : 

''WTiat  was  irr* 

"A  wildcat.  Bob.     Zu:  r.t'i  :  Zi :  :  — 
now." 

Wenham  tnmed  so  tbat  he 
the  anTTTial,     With  lips  drawn     i  -:  :r:r:i 
its  :et-Ji,  it  was  an  ugly  sight  t 
slain.     Wenham    looked    into    H   :    t  - 's 
fr:^-':tr.ri  face  and  snukd. 

'Guess  we  had  better  hare  left  Ac  tr^s 
in  the  trrmk.  eh.  ?h:!^  he  said. 

st^-iTi  r-i     L::.— _  :.:fT:.  H..:;:       '"■ 
that  tc.:  -v  :Ze  krfT  -    :  ^-f  -^  i 

were  gushing  :' :  tI  :_:i     .  .: 

had  fixed  his  :^;:  -7  - :"  " 

handkerchief  fro:^  „_-   _.— t.     „_ 
ing  it  above  Bob's  knee,  t^    -::    •      . 
with  a  stoat  ^qiAl     He  the::  rx- 

amined   Wenhanrs   baik-     I~         . 
torn  clothes  he  saw  a  c  :  ^  scr^:c-ies, 

but  ncHie  of  them  seei::ri  ir^:.     ^^T- 
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had  finished  he  raised  his  chum  again  to 
his  feet. 

^^Steady,  old  man,"  he  cautioned,  as  the 
latter  toppled.  "We  Ve  got  to  make  the 
camp  before  dark.  You  must  clench  your 
teeth  and  bear  the  pain." 

"All  right,  Phil,"  Bob  answered  firmly. 

Harden  readjusted  the  snow-shoes,  and, 
keeping  by  his  chum's  side,  gave  him  what 
aid  he  could.  But  this  was  not  much,  be- 
cause in  the  deep  snow  he  had  all  he  could 
do  to  make  his  own  way. 

So  the  two  began  the  tedious,  painful 
journey  back.  It  was  a  long,  agonizing 
struggle,  but  Wenham  never  uttered  an- 
other groan,  though  frequently  he  was 
forced  to  rest.  Harden,  studying  his 
chum's  pale  face  and  the  convulsive  twitch- 
ing of  the  back  muscles,  marveled  at  the 
grit  of  the  boy  expressed  through  those 
pale  blue  eyes.  He  himself  did  more 
groaning  and  complaining  than  his 
wounded  friend.    . 
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It  was  quite  dark  before  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  cabin,  but  Harden  gave 
a  shout  of  joy  as  through  the  windows  he 
caught  the  reflected  Hght  of  a  brightly 
burning  fire.  Bill  had  evidently  returned. 
The  latter  was  now  as  welcome  a  guest  as 
this  morning  he  had  seemed  unwelcome. 
It  was  almost  like  getting  home  to  have  an- 
other waiting  for  them.  Harden  shouted 
as  he  reached  the  clearing.  He  received 
no  response  and  hurried  on,  now  half  car- 
rying Wenham.  Again  he  shouted,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  reached  the  threshold  that 
Bill  came  out.  At  first  the  latter  did  not 
see  that  anything  was  wrong. 

"I  was  beginning  to  get  worried  about 
you  boys/'  he  said  gently.  "Where  you 
been?" 

"Here — ^help  me  with  Wenham.  He  's 
hurt." 

"Hurt?" 

Bill  strode  forward,  and,  seeing  the  pale 
face,   put   his    arms   beneath   Wenham'^ 
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body  and  carried  him  in  as  though  he  had 
been  a  child.  The  kitchen  fire  was  burn- 
ing, the  table  set,  and  from  the  oven  came 
the  smell  of  cooking  biscuit.  He  placed 
Wenham  in  a  chair  and  turned  to  Harden. 

^'What  happened?"  he  demanded. 

"A  wildcat  jumped  on  his  back.  He  's 
badly  scratched." 

''Good  Lord,  sonny!     Let's  see." 

He  stripped  \\>nham  to  the  skin,  gently 
soaking  off  the  clotted  undershirt  with 
water,  and  examined  the  wounds. 

*Ts  there  an  old  sheet  in  the  house?" 
he  demanded. 

"In  the  trunk,"  answered  Harden,  run- 
ning for  it. 

As  carefully  as  a  nurse  could  do  it.  Bill 
washed  the  wounds  clean  and  then 
swathed  the  boy's  body  in  bandages. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  leg  and  washed  this 
out  with  still  more  care.  It  had  stopped 
bleeding.  He  bandaged  this,  and  then, 
picking  Wenham  up  again  in  his  arms, 
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carried  him,  protesting,  into  the  next 
room,  where  he  tucked  him  into  bed. 

''You  '11  stay  there  for  a  day  or  two, 
my  boy,''  he  said.  'Xucky  you  got  out 
of  that  scrape  as  well  as  you  did." 

Worn  to  a  thread  with  the  pain  and 
fatigue,  Wenham  closed  his  eyes. 

"Sleep  if  you  can,  boy,"  counseled  Bill. 
'T  guess  you  won't  want  any  supper." 

He  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  Harden. 

''Do  you  think  he  's  badly  hurt?"  asked 
the  latter. 

"Not  if  the  wounds  don't  get  poisoned." 

"And  if  they  do?" 

"Let 's  not  look  for  trouble  before  it 
comes,"  suggested  Bill.  "You  seem  near 
all  in  yourself." 

"I  'm  tired,"  groaned  Harden,  sinking 
into  a  chair. 

"Well,  you  sit  right  where  you  are,  and 
as  soon  's  you  get  some  grub,  turn  in." 

Harden  was  too  tired  even  to  eat,  but 
Bill  hung  over  him  and  insisted.  He 
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waited  on  him  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
take  a  step.  When  the  boy  could  eat  no 
more,  he  led  him  to  the  bunk,  half  un- 
dressed him,  and  tucked  him  into  bed  as 
tenderly  as  he  had  Wenham. 

But  Harden  could  not  sleep.  He 
tossed  about  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
thought  of  the  kite  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  take  in.  He  jumped  out  of  bed 
and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  blanket, 
hurried  into  the  kitchen.  Bill  was  just 
finishing  washing  the  dishes.  He  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"What  ails  you  now?"  he  demanded. 

'The  kite!     I  forgot  it.'' 

"Oh,  I  meant  to  tell  you — the  thing 
broke  loose." 

"Broke  loose?"  gasped  Harden. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Bill.  "Most  of  the 
string  was  left." 

"But  there  has  n't  been  any  wind !" 

Bill  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up  the 
tangled  skein  of  string. 
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"Here  's  what 's  left,"  he  said  simply. 

Harden  took  it.  In  a  dazed  fashion  he 
ran  it  through  his  hand.  He  reached  the 
end  which  had  been  tied  to  the  kite  and 
caught  his  breath.  Then  he  glanced  up 
at  Bill. 

"You  'd  better  get  back  to  bed,"  advised 
the  latter. 

Harden  turned  and,  without  a  word, 
found  his  way  back  to  the  bunk.  The 
string  had  not  been  broken;  it  had  been 
cut. 
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THE    CASTAWAYS    CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS    DAY 

HARDEN  did  not  dare  to  tell  even 
Wenham  what  he  had  instantly  sus- 
pected from  the  fact  that  the  kite-string 
had  been  cut.  But  his  own  thoughts  had 
worked  to  a  conclusion  so  obvious  that  he 
now  only  wondered  why  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  before.  Clearly  the  man 
had  cut  the  string  because  he  was  afraid 
the  kite  might  attract  the  searchers  here. 
There  was  just  one  man  who  could  be 
afraid  of  escaping  from  the  dangers  of 
the  woods,  and  that  was  Manson,  the 
bank  robber.  The  sweat  started  to  Har- 
den's  brow  as  he  saw  how  perfectly  every- 
thing fitted  in  to  this  theory.  The  man 
had  not  dared  to  ask  for  food  and  had 
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stolen  it;  he  had  haunted  the  cabin  for 
several  days,  finding  out  just  who  was 
here  before  he  finally  asked  for  shelter; 
he  had  refused  to  tell  about  himself,  had 
contrived  the  ruse  to  secure  the  revolver, 
had  jumped  away  from  the  camera,  and 
had  at  length  cut  the  kite-string.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it:  they  were  shut 
up  here  with  a  desperado  who  had  robbed 
a  bank,  escaped  from  prison,  and  finally 
baffled  the  sheriff  and  his  whole  posse. 

Harden  slept  but  little  that  night.  He 
awoke  a  dozen  times  in  the  throes  of  ter- 
rifying nightmares.  But  whenever  he 
rose  from  his  pillow  to  stare  about,  he 
saw  Bill  stretched  out  before  the  fire, 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  any  ordinary  man. 

Toward  morning  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  this  time  when  he 
awoke  he  actually  found  the  stranger  at 
Wenham's  side,  bending  over  him.  He 
leaped  from  the  bed  with  a  scream  of  ter- 
ror.    Bill  turned. 
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"What 's  the  trouble,  sonny?"  he  asked. 
"Nightmare?" 

Harden  drew  back  in  confusion.  Bill 
had  a  basin  of  hot  water  by  his  side  and 
was  bathing  Wenham's  wounds. 

"Yes,"    faltered   Harden;   "I  guess   it 


was." 


"Better  dress  and  have  your  breakfast. 
I  Ve  had  mine.     You  slept  late." 

"How  are  you,  Bob?"  Harden  asked 
anxiously. 

"All  right,  only  a  bit  stiff.  Bill,  here, 
is  a  great  doctor." 

Harden,  abashed,  hurried  into  his 
clothes.  When  he  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  he  found  that  Bill  had  opened  a  can 
of  beans,  warmed  them  up,  and  made  a 
pan  of  hot  corn-cake.  It  made  a  delicious 
breakfast,  which  not  even  his  present 
worried  condition  could  spoil.  While  he 
was  eating  he  considered  the  advisability 
of  making  a  new  kite.  He  concluded  that 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  unwise.     Bill  un- 
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doubtedly  would  cut  it  down.  If  he  did  and 
Harden  protested,  this  might  force  an  is- 
sue which  would  be  dangerous.  Much 
the  wiser  course,  he  determined,  was  not 
to  show  what  he  suspected  and  let  things 
run  along  as  they  were.  He  would  keep 
a  sharp  watch  on  the  man  and  await  de- 
velopments. 

Wenham  spent  that  day  in  bed,  while 
Bill  and  Harden  fished.  During  those  four 
or  five  hours  they  stood  by  the  ice-holes, 
Harden  found  it  difficult  to  think  of  this 
man  as  a  desperado.  Had  it  not  been  for 
all  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. But  Harden  noted  that  there 
was  not  a  minute  when  the  man  did  not 
nervously  sweep  the  lake  with  his  eyes. 
He  appeared  to  be  ever  on  guard.  He 
questioned  the  boy  more  particularly  about 
his  life  at  home  and  at  school,  and  while 
Harden  at  first  answered  abruptly  and  re- 
luctantly, he  soon  warmed  up  in  spite  of 
himself. 
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Harden  told  with  more  detail  of  his  own 
home,  of  how  he  had  been  sick  last  sum- 
mer, of  his  return  to  school  and  his  failure 
to  make  any  of  the  athletic  teams,  and 
finally  of  his  father  and  his  work,  and  of 
how  the  latter  happened  to  bring  the  two 
of  them  into  the  woods. 

''Dad  and  I  have  always  been  sort  of 
chums,''  concluded  Harden,  glancing  wist- 
fully across  the  snow-covered  lake,  "so  I 
know  that  he  's  just  tearing  himself  all 
to  pieces  trying  to  find  us.  It  seems  sort 
of  hard  that  there  's  nothing  I  can  do  to 
help  him." 

Bill  looked  up  from  his  fish-line. 

"I  s'pose  long  's  you  get  out  all  right 
in  the  end — ''  he  ventured. 

"It  is  n't  Dad  alone,"  Harden  inter- 
rupted ;  "there 's  Mother  and  Frances. 
Of  course  Mother  won't  suspect  anything 
until  it  comes  time  for  us  to  get  home  as 
we  planned.  But  then — well,  I  suppose 
she  '11  cry  her  eyes  out.     All  women  do." 
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"Women  are  queer  that  way,"  answered 
Bill. 

"You  said  you  didn't  have  a  mother?" 

"No.     She  's  gone.     They  killed  her." 

"Killed  her  ?"  exclaimed  Harden. 

For  an  instant  the  man's  face  took  on 
so  terrifying  an  expression  that  Harden 
recoiled.  Deep  furrows  scarred  the  fore- 
head over  the  nose;  the  lips  receded  like 
those  of  an  angry  dog.  He  looked  that 
moment  like  the  desperado  of  the  news- 
paper. But  in  a  second  this  expression 
had  vanished,  and  the  man  turned  his  eyes 
back  again  to  the  dark  ice-filled  hole  at  his 
feet. 

"But  what  did  they  do  to  her  ?"  persisted 
Harden. 

"Why — they  kept  me  away  from  her, 
just  as  the  woods  are  keeping  you  away." 

"How  could  they  do  that?" 

"They  can  do  anything  when  there  's 
a  million  of  them  against  you.  What  can 
one  man  do  against  a  million?" 
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Bill  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Harden 
did  not  venture  to  press  him  further,  but 
the  conversation  left  him  feeling  more  com- 
fortable. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  man  who  talked  this  way  was  altogether 
bad. 

Bill  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 
.  "To-morrow  's  Christmas,  is  n't  it?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,''  answered  Harden. 

"I  've  kept  track  of  the  days  on  a  stick. 
Still  I  did  n't  know  but  what  I  'd  missed 
my  reckoning." 

"No,  it 's  Christmas  all  right — as  far  as 
the  day  goes." 

Bill  was  thoughtful  a  moment.  When 
he  spoke  it  was  with  a  new  note  of  tender- 
ness in  his  voice. 

"I  kind  of  thought  that  Bob,  there,  was 
a  bit  homesick  this  morning.  What  d' 
you  say  if  we  plan  up  a  sort  of  celebration 
for  to-morrow  ?" 
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"A  celebration  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"I  suppose  Christmas  is  Christmas 
everywhere,  is  n't  it  ?     Even  in  here." 

"Yes,  it 's  everywhere,  but  we  have  n't 
got  much  to  celebrate  with." 

Bill  smiled. 

"There  's  Christmas  trees  enough,  any- 
way." 

"Yes.  But  all  we  Ve  got  to  hang  on 
them  is  icicles." 

"Well,  s'posin'  we  don't  have  nothing 
on  it — just  a  tree;  s'posin'  we  get  some 
holly  and  evergreen — there 's  plenty  of 
that  here — and  put  it  around  the  room; 
and  s'posin'  I  make  a  whackin'  good  din- 
ner of  real  baked  beans  and  perhaps  a  tart 
or  two — don't  you  think  it  would  sort  of 
cheer  him  up?" 

Harden  stared  in  surprise. 

"Why,"  he  gasped;  "why — ^yes  it 
would!" 
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"You  see,  it 's  different  when  a  fellow  's 
lying  on  his  back,  with  time  to  think. 
He  's  got  nerve  all  right,  but  it  takes  more 
than  nerve  to  lie  helpless  and  think  of 
home." 

''Bill,"  exclaimed  Harden,  Heartily, 
"we  '11  do  it !  We  won't  let  him  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  we  bring  him  into  the 
kitchen.  He  '11  be  able  to  walk  a  little  by 
to-morrow,  won't  he?" 

"If  he  is  n't,  we  '11  carry  him,"  declared 
Bill. 

Luck  seemed  against  them  to-day,  for 
they  fished  until  dark  without  a  bite. 
Reeling  in  their  lines,  they  returned  to  the 
cabin  and  had  supper,  after  which  Harden 
rolled  in  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  awake  until  he  heard 
Bill's  voice  calling  a  cheery  "Merry 
Christmas,  boys !" 

"Merry  Christmas !  "  Harden  shouted 
back.  "Merry  Christmas,  Bob !"  he  called 
to  his  chum. 
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"Christmas!"  groaned  the  latter. 

"How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  any- 
how?'' inquired  Harden. 

"Oh,  I  don't  feel  so  bad,  only — is  this 
really  Christmas?" 

"Sure  as  you  're  born,"  answered  Har- 
den. 

"I  'd  like  to  get  up,"  pleaded  Wen- 
ham. 

"Maybe  you  can  this  afternoon.  Bill 
and  I  have  got  our  hands  full  now. 
We  're  going  to  do  a  little  house-cleaning 
to-day.  You  lie  still  and  see  if  you  can 
work  up  an  appetite. 

"What  for?" 

"Christmas  dinner." 

"I  'm  not  very  hungry,"  sighed  Wen- 
ham,  "but  when  you  talk  of  a  Christmas 
dinner  and  I  think  of  the  things  at  home — 
gee!  it  makes  my  mouth  water." 

Harden  left  him  and  went  out  into  the 
kitchen.  Bill  already  had  the  beans  in  the 
oven  and  the  kitchen  stove  red-hot.     He 
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drew  Harden  one  side  and  spoke  in  a  low- 
whisper. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  'm  going  to  leave  you 
to  cut  the  tree  and  gather  the  holly  and 
stuff.  I  'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't  get  a 
bird — for  him." 

"A  bird?" 

'T  Ve  seen  a  lot  of  partridges  just  over 
the  knoll,  and  if  I  work  careful  I  think 
I  can  pot  one.  His  appetite  is  a  little 
cranky." 

''Glory !  that  would  be  a  surprise !" 

"You  watch  the  beans.  Keep  the  fire 
going  and  keep  the  pot  filled  up  with 
water." 

"All  right,  Bill.     Good  luck  to  you." 

It  was  a  busy  morning  for  Harden,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  conceal  from  Wen- 
ham  the  real  meaning  of  all  that  activity 
in  the  kitchen.  He  had  his  pick  of  a  thou- 
sand Christmas  trees,  and  chose  a  beauty 
which  just  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
kitchen.     He  dragged  this  back  and  then 
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returned  for  his  holly  and  evergreen.  He 
brought  in  half  a  dozen  armfuls  and  piled 
them  in  a  corner.  He  decided  to  wait  for 
Bill  before  beginning  the  actual  decora- 
ting, so  that  the  latter  could  have  his  share 
in  it.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that  from 
the  time  he  rose  in  the  morning  until  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  he  never  once  as- 
sociated Bill  with  Manson.  He  forgot  the 
newspaper  article,  forgot  the  face  at  the 
window,  forgot  the  kite-string.  The  con- 
vict had  vanished  utterly.  It  was  just  Bill 
who  was  doing  all  these  things,  and  Bill 
was  nothing  but  a  big,  good-hearted  man 
— just  a  comrade.  Whether  this  was  due 
to  the  spirit  of  Christmas  which  Bill  had 
brought  into  the  cabin,  or  to  something 
still  more  subtle,  there  was  no  need  of  in- 
quiring. The  past  counted  for  nothing 
with  the  spirit  in  which  they  undertook 
this  day. 

It  was  afternoon  before  Bill  returned 
and  excitedly  held  up  before  Harden's  eyes 
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a   partridge   as   plump   as   any   corn-fed 
chicken. 

'T  was  almost  afraid  I  would  n't  get  one 
after  all,"  chuckled  Bill.  "I  lay  in  the 
snow  two  hours  for  this  one/' 

"You  look  half  frozen,"  said  Harden. 
''You  'd  better  dry  your  clothes,  first  of 
all." 

''Can't  stop,"  answered  Bill.  "It  will 
take  some  time  to  get  this  bird  dressed  and 
cooked." 

'But  you  don't  want  to  get  cold." 

^A  man  could  n't  get  cold  on  Christmas 
Day,  you  know." 

He  caught  sight  of  the  tree  and  the 
evergreens. 

"Fine !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  'd  better 
set  up  the  tree  and  get  the  stuff  around." 

"I  thought  I  'd  wait  for  you." 

Bill's  face  brightened. 

"Say,  that  was  good  of  you.  But  I  'm 
better  as  a  cook  than  an  artist.  You  go 
ahead." 
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He  went  into  the  next  room  to  see  Wen- 
ham  and  found  him  a  bit  restless. 

''Cheer  up,  boy,"'  he  encouraged  him. 
"How  's  your  appetite  for  canned  beans 
and  cold  biscuit  to-day?  Can  you  do 
justice  to  'em?" 

'They  are  having  roast  chicken  at 
home,"  \\'enham  answered  sadly. 

"Roast  chicken?"  exclaimed  Bill.  "You 
don't  think  you  'd  really  care  for  that,  now, 
— do  you?'' 

'"Don't!"  groaned  Wenham.  "I  don't 
care  what  I  have.     I  don't  want  am1:hing." 

With  a  suppressed  chuckle,  Bill  returned 
to  his  work.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to 
pluck  and  dress  the  partridge.  He  then 
garnished  it  with  a  dozen  small  strips  of 
salt  pork,  and  placing  it  on  its  back  in  a 
pan,  shoved  it  into  the  oven. 

In  the  meanwhile  Phil  had  been  work- 
ing like  a  beaver  in  the  other  room,  had 
festooned  the  windows  with  the  evergreen 
and  scattered  what  was  left  over  the 
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wooden  kitchen  table  until  it  looked  as 
though  covered  with  a  fine  green  table- 
cloth. With  Bill's  help  he  fastened  the 
tree  to  the  floor  in  one  corner.  Even  with- 
out ornamentation  it  was  wonderful  how 
like  a  Christmas  tree  it  looked.  It  did  not 
take  much  imagination  to  supply  the 
candles  and  other  gay  trappings. 

But  Bill  had  not  yet  finished  his  cook- 
ing. He  made  up  a  dozen  tarts  of  flour 
and  shortening,  which  he  filled  with  what 
was  left  of  the  jam.  And  finally  he  made 
a  sheet  of  hot  johnny-cake.  In  the  mean- 
while the  beans  were  cooked  and  the  par- 
tridge done  to  a  turn.  He  took  it  out, 
covered  it  with  a  few  holly  leaves,  and 
placed  it  at  Wenham's  seat  at  the  table. 
It  was  a  titbit  fit  for  a  king.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  two  went  in  to  get  Wen- 
ham. 

"Think  you  can  walk  as  far  as  the 
kitchen?"  inquired  Bill. 
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'^Anything  for  a  change,"  answered 
Wenham. 

With  the  help  of  Harden  upon  one  side 
of  him  and  Bill  on  the  other,  he  managed 
to  make  the  distance,  though  with  con- 
siderable pain.  But  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  table,  the  pain  vanished,  though  he 
felt  a  queer  straining  at  his  throat. 

"What 's  this?"  he  stammered. 

''Just  a  little  celebration — in  honor  of 
the  day,"  answered  Bill. 

Wenham's  eyes  roamed  all  around  the 
room  and  rested  at  last  upon  the  par- 
tridge.    "And  that?"  he  inquired. 

"We  like  to  suit  our  guests,"  chuckled 
Bill.  "That 's  the  nearest  we  could  come 
to  chicken." 

"My,  it  looks  good !  And  it  was  mighty 
good  of  you  to  get  it." 

"It  11  help  take  the  stiffness  out  of  your 
bones,"  said  Bill.  "Sit  down  and  let 's  see 
you  tackle  it." 
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Wenham  was  anxious  to  share  the  bird, 
but  the  other  two  refused  to  take  a  bite 
of  It. 

"I  'd  rather  have  beans,  anyway,"  said 
Bill. 

"Me,  too/*  agreed  Harden. 

If  this  was  n't  much  of  a  dinner  to  tell 
about,  it  was  a  pretty  good  dinner  to  taste. 
Wenham  did  n't  have  the  appetite  of  the 
other  two,  but  he  managed  to  eat  most  of 
the  partridge,  while  both  Harden  and  Bill 
fairly  gorged. 

They  put  Wenham  in  bed  again  after 
dinner.  Then  Harden  went  out  to  fix  his 
smudge  fire  for  the  night.  When  he  came 
back  Bill  was  seated  in  front  of  the  open 
fire,  whittling  away  at  a  round  stick  some 
six  feet  long.  Harden  watched  him  curi- 
ously for  a  minute  and  then  asked: 
"What's  that?'' 

"A  piece  of  ash  as  I  've  had  drying  for 
a  month,"  answered  Bill.  'T  picked  it  up 
where  I  hid  it  when  I  was  out  to-day." 
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'What  for?" 

"  'Cause  I  shot  all  three  of  my  cartridges 
when  I  was  out  for  that  partridge." 

'^But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 
persisted  Harden. 

'T  'm  going  to  make  a  bow,"  answered 
Bill,  slowly. 

"Why,  that 's  a  fine  idea !"  exclaimed 
Harden.  "I  don't  see  why  I  did  n't  think 
of  doing  that  long  ago." 

"/  thought  of  it  long  ago,"  answered 
Bill,  ''but  I  did  n't  have  no  string." 

"The  fish-line  's  just  the  thing,"  put  in 
Harden. 

Bill  nodded  and  went  on  silently  whit- 
tling. But  mention  of  the  line  again 
brought  Harden's  thoughts  back  to  the 
suspicions  aroused  by  the  severed  kite- 
string.  He  could  n't  escape  his  first  con- 
clusions, and  yet  Bill's  conduct  of  yester- 
day and  to-day  belied  them.  It  did  n't 
seem  possible  that  a  really  bad  man  would 
sacrifice  so  important  a  means  of  defense 
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as  his  only  three  cartridges  if  he  intended 
any  harm.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
been  wilHng  to  destroy  their  signal,  with 
the  possible  result  of  keeping  them  in  here 
until  spring.  Moreover,  even  if  he  had 
shot  away  his  ammunition  with  the  most 
kindly  intentions  in  the  world,  he  had  ac- 
complished one  object;  he  had  disarmed 
Harden  himself.  The  latter  began  to  look 
askance  at  the  bow.  That,  in  strong 
hands,  was  a  powerful  weapon. 

When  Bill  spoke  again,  he  puzzled  Har- 
den still  further. 

''The  boy  there,"  he  said,  nodding  to- 
ward the  bunk,  "ought  to  have  fresh  meat, 
and  I  'm  goin'  to  see  if  I  can't  get  it  for 
him  with  this." 
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HARDEN  watched  Bill  at  work  until 
he  became  so  sleepy  he  could  n't 
hold  his  eyes  open.  Then  he  rolled  in.  He 
woke  up  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  found  Bill  still  squatted  be- 
fore the  fire  fashioning  his  bow.  Wen- 
ham  was  a  bit  restless,  but  every  time  he 
moved  Bill  got  up  and  came  to  his  side 
to  ask  if  there  was  anything  he  could  get 
for  him.  Several  times  the  boy  wanted 
water,  and  Bill  brought  it  to  him,  and  pla- 
cing his  arm  behind  his  back,  lifted  him  to 
the  cup  as  tenderly  as  a  trained  nurse. 
Harden,  watching  him  through  half- 
closed  eyes,  felt  still  more  ashamed  of  his 
suspicions. 

The  next  time  Harden  woke  up  it  was 
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broad  daylight,  and  Bill  was  already  in  the 
kitchen  preparing  breakfast.  Harden 
sprang  out  of  his  bunk  and  hurried  to 
Wenham's  side. 

''How  are  you,  Bob?"  he  inquired  anx- 
iously. 

''Better,''  said  Wenham.  "Bill  is  a 
great  nurse.  He  must  have  slept  right 
by  this  bunk  all  night.  Every  time  I  woke 
up  he  was  here." 

"How  's  your  appetite  ?"  asked  Harden. 

Wenham  smiled  weakly.  "I  'm  not 
hungry." 

In  answer  to  a  call  from  the  kitchen, 
Harden  went  out  and  found  Bill  warming 
up  a  can  of  tomato  soup. 

"Take  this  in  to  him,"  he  ordered.  "It 
may  taste  good,  but  what  he  needs  is  beef 
juice." 

"How  'd  you  come  out  with  your  bow?" 
asked  Harden. 

"Give  the  boy  his  broth  and  I  '11  show 
you,"  replied  Bill. 
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Wenham,  drank  about  half  a  cup  of  the 
soup. 

When  Harden  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
Bill  was  standing  by  the  outer  door,  hold- 
ing his  bow  with  the  string  drawn  back 
and  the  arrow  leveled. 

"Don't  move,''  he  ordered.  "Don't 
move,  I  say!" 

Before  Harden  could  catch  his  breath  he 
heard  a  sharp  twang,  saw  a  flash  of  white 
dart  from  Bill's  hand,  and  heard  it  strike 
with  a  sharp  blow  just  above  his  head. 
As  he  stood  stock-still,  not  venturing  to 
move  a  muscle,  Bill  came  up  to  him  with 
a  laugh  and  pointed  to  the  arrow.  It  was 
embedded  in  the  wood.  Bill  carefully 
drew  it  out  and  handed  it  to  him.  It  was 
more  than  two  feet  long  and  tipped  with 
feathers  from  the  partridge  Bill  had  shot 
for  the  Christmas  dinner.  The  head 
looked  as  vicious  as  a  bullet  He  had 
taken  one  of  the  three-inch  spikes,  fas- 
tened it  on  firmly  with  wire,   and  filed 
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down  the  end  until  it  was  as  sharp  as  a 
needle.  Harden  held  it  in  his  hand 
gingerly,  still  too  much  surprised  by  Bill's 
dramatic  action  to  speak.  If  the  man's 
object  had  been  to  give  him  a  practical 
demonstration  that,  even  with  his  three 
cartridges  gone,  he  still  possessed  a  weap- 
on entitled  to  respect,  he  could  have  taken 
no  better  way. 

"What  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 

"That  I  don't  want  to  get  any  nearer 
the  end  of  that  arrow  than  I  was  a  second 
ago,"  answered  Harden,  a  bit  surlily. 

"Land,  sonny,"  answered  Bill,  "I 
would  n't  have  fired  it  that  close  if  I  was  n't 
pretty  sure  of  myself.  When  I  was  a  kid 
I  had  one  of  these  things  in  my  hand  all 
the  time." 

"Think  you  could  kill  a  deer  with  that?" 

"You  could  kill  a  grizzly  bear  with  it  if 
you  hit  him  right." 

Harden  looked  skeptical. 
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*'It  wouldn't  go  through  his  hide,"  he 
avowed. 

"No,  sonny,  it  would  n't.  And  I 
would  n't  try  for  to  land  it  there.'' 

''Where  would  you  shoot  it — down  his 
mouth  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Bill,  coolly,  "not  down 
his  mouth — through  his  eye,  to  the  brain. 
You  could  kill  him  that  way  with  a  darn- 
ing-needle, my  boy." 

This  sounded  like  bloodthirsty  talk  to 
Harden,  and  he  turned  away  from  the  sub- 
ject to  his  breakfast.  Bill  laid  his  bow 
and  arrow  one  side  and  joined  him.  He 
had  fried  some  of  the  pork  and  had  made 
a  batter  of  the  corn-meal,  which  he  had 
baked  into  a  sort  of  johnny-cake.  It 
tasted  good,  as  Bill's  cooking  always  did, 
but,  as  usual,  too,  there  was  not  half 
enough  of  it.  The  latter  was  holding 
firmly  to  Harden's  original  plan  of  divid- 
ing   the    provisions    into    small    enough 
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proportions  to  a  meal  to  keep  them  from 
actually  starving  provided  they  secured 
nothing  more.  Bill  cleaned  up  his  share 
in  less  than  a  dozen  big  mouthfuls.  Then, 
as  he  shoved  back  his  chair  a  little,  he  in- 
quired :  ''You  told  me,  did  n't  you,  that  you 
came  in  here  following  a  big  moose  ?" 

Harden  nodded  indifferently.  He  was 
not  in  a  very  good  frame  of  mind  for  con- 
versation. 

"And  you  said  your  dad  was  anxious  to 
git  a  good  picter  of  him?" 
les. 

"\Vhy  don't  you  git  one  for  him?'' 

''What  do  you  mean?'' 

''I  'm  going  after  him  to-day,  and  if  I 
shoots  true  he  won't  have  many  more 
picters  took." 

"You  mean  you've  seen  the  moose?" 
gasped  Harden. 

"I  've  seen  tracks  as  big  as  an  ele- 
phant's," answered  Bill. 

"When?     Where?" 
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"Yesterday.  Not  a  half  a  mile  from 
here.'' 

"But  to-day  he  might  be  fifty  miles 
away/' 

"I  reckon  not." 

"If  it 's  the  moose  I  mean,  you  don't 
know  how  fast  he  can  go,''  replied  Har- 
den, with  vivid  recollections  of  the  chase 
which  had  landed  him  in  this  predicament. 

'*He  ain't  runnin'  so  fast  now  as  he  was 
then,"  answered  Bill. 

"Look  here,  Bill — what  are  you  driving 
at?" 

"Xothin*.  Only  one  of  those  bullets  I 
fired  broke  his  ankle." 

"You  got  a  shot  at  him  when  you  were 
after  the  partridge?" 

"Exactly.  I  was  crawlin'  along 
through  the  snow,  lookin'  for  the  bird  I 
scared  up,  when  I  almost  stumbled  onto 
this  big  moose  where  he  was  lyin'  do^^^l. 
The  wind  was  blowin'  toward  me,  so  he 
couldn't  smell  nothin',  an'  I  got  within 
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twenty  yards  of  him.  Then  my  hand  be- 
gun to  tremble  an'  I  could  n't  shoot.  I  was 
too  plumb  hungry  to  shoot.  I  fired  an' 
took  him  in  the  ankle.  Then  my  head  be- 
gan to  spin  round,  an'  I  did  n't  know  noth- 
in'  for  a  whole  minute." 

If  the  story  had  been  told  under  any 
other  circumstances  but  the  present,  Har- 
den would  not  have  believed  it.  In  the 
first  place,  he  could  not  imagine  any  one 
really  having  such  an  adventure  as  this 
and  not  telling  about  it  at  once.  It  was 
an  incident  to  come  back  into  camp  breath- 
less about.  Harden  was  eager  even  now 
to  hurry  to  Wenham  and  repeat  the  story 
to  him. 

"I  thought  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  get 
you  all  excited  for  nothin',"  added  Bill,  as 
though  answering  Harden's  thoughts,  "es- 
pecially him." 

He  nodded  toward  the  other  room. 

Here  again  was  one  of  those  thoughtful 
bits  of  kindness  which  Bill  always  seemed 
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to  come  out  with  at  just  the  moment  Har- 
den's  suspicions  began  to  strengthen.  As 
usual,  Harden  felt  half  ashamed  to  look 
the  man  in  the  face  after  it.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  what  mention  of  the  moose  to 
Wenham  at  this  time  would  only  furnish 
him  with  another  subject  for  a  nightmare. 

''You  were  right,  Bill,"  answered  Har- 
den. 

"But  now,"  went  on  Bill,  ''that  I  Ve  got 
a  weapon  an'  the  boy  needs  fresh  meat — " 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  're  going 
after  that  moose  with  one  arrow?"  inter- 
rupted Harden,  excitedly. 

"One  's  as  good  as  twenty,"  answered 
Bill.  "You  'd  never  get  but  one  shot  at 
that  feller." 

"But  if  you  only  wounded  him  and  he 
charged — " 

"Why,"  put  in  Bill,  in  his  slow  drawl; 
"why,  it  would  make  a  good  picter, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"Picture?"  gasped  Harden. 
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"Thought  we  could  kill  two  birds  with 
one  arrow/'  answered  Bill.  "I  can  have 
a  try  at  grub  for  the  boy,  and  you — well, 
you  might  square  yourself  with  your  dad 
if  you  come  home  with  a  picter  of  the 
moose." 

Harden  shoved  back  his  chair  and  stared 
at  Bill.  The  idea  took  away  his  breath. 
He  remembered  very  distinctly  how  the 
powerful  creature  had  looked  as  he  stood 
before  him  with  lowered  head.  To  con- 
front him  a  second  time  armed  with  only 
a  bow  and  arrow,  seemed  at  first  thought 
like  going  lion-hunting  with  an  air-gun. 
But  he  recalled  how  swiftly  the  arrow  had 
sung  over  his  head — with  how  solid  a 
blow  it  had  struck  the  wood,  embedding 
the  iron  spike  a  full  inch  or  two.  Besides 
this,  both  of  Bill's  arguments  appealed  to 
him:  Bob  needed  the  fresh  meat,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  worth  a  big  risk  to 
show  his  father  a  picture  of  a  charging 
moose. 
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Throwing  discretion  to  the  winds,  he 
said: 

'T 'm  with  you,  Bill!  When  shall  we 
start?" 

"We  'U  make  the  boy  easy  and  go  right 
off." 

Harden  paused. 

"I  forgot  about  Bob,"  he  said  uneasily. 
'T  don't  believe  we  ought  to  leave  him 
here  alone." 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,  but  it 's  safer 
for  both  of  us  to  go  on  a  job  of  this  kind 
than  one.  You  '11  git  back  anyhow — with 
food  enough  to  last  you  the  rest  of  the 
winter." 

'What  do  you  mean?" 

Bill  drew  from  his  belt  one  of  the  big 
butcher-knives  which  had  been  left  in  the 
kitchen  drawer. 

"That  if  it  comes  to  a  hand-to-Kand 
tussle,  he  don't  git  me  without  I  git 
him.  Then  you  boys  can  have  him  any- 
way." 
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"Don't!''  shuddered  Harden.  "We 
would  n't  want  him  after  that." 

"You  can't  be  particular  when  you  're  in 
a  hole  of  this  sort,"  answered  Bill,  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  though  this  were 
an  everyday  incident.  "Now  I  'm  goin' 
to  put  some  water  and  grub  where  the  boy 
can  reach  it.  You  might  just  step  in  an' 
tell  him  we  're  goin'  for  the  day,  an'  see 
how  he  takes  it." 

Harden  went  into  the  other  room  a  bit 
reluctantly.  After  Bill's  realistic  descrip- 
tion of  what  might  happen,  he  was  ready 
to  back  out — not  because  of  any  personal 
fear,  but  because  it  seemed  a  foolish  risk 
to  take.  But  the  sight  of  Wenham's  white 
face  rather  strengthened  Bill's  arguments. 
The  boy  certainly  looked  as  though  he 
needed  more  food.  Harden  noticed  hol- 
lows in  his  cheeks  which  were  not  there 
three  days  ago.     The  sight  determined  him. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "do  you  feel  able  to  stay 
alone  for  a  while?" 
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"Why,  yes,"  answered  Wenham. 
"What  are  you  planning  to  do?" 

"Bill  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  get  a 
deer." 

"All  right,"  answered  Wenham.  "I 
suppose  the  more  tracks  you  make  around 
camp  the  better." 

"That 's  so,"  agreed  Harden.  "Every 
footprint  is  a  signal." 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you,  Phil.  You  '11 
get  back  before  dark?" 

"Sure.  Bill  is  going  to  leave  water  and 
food  here  where  you  can  reach  it." 

"Leave  plenty  of  water.  I  don't  seem 
to  care  much  about  grub." 

"A  good  moose-steak  now — " 

"Moose?"  asked  Wenham,  quickly. 

Harden  caught  his  breath.  He  tried  to 
laugh  off  his  blunder. 

"Or  a  deer,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  don't 
suppose  you  're  fussy  which  it  is." 

"Ugh!"  shuddered  Wenham.  "You'd 
better  leave  the  moose  alone." 
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Bill  came  in  just  in  time  to  distract  Wen- 
ham's  attention  from  pursuing  this  subject 
further.  He  had  a  pail  of  lake  water, 
some  corn-cake,  and  jam.  These  he  placed 
within  easy  reach. 

^'Sure  you  don't  mind,  sonny  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

''Not  a  bit,'*  answered  WenHam. 
"Maybe  the  folks  will  turn  up  here  while 
you  're  gone." 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked 
Bill,  nervously. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  'd  better  start 
right  off,  so  as  to  get  back." 

"I  've  known  feelin's  like  that  what  you 
could  n't  explain  to  come  true,"  muttered 
Bill. 

The  thought  apparently  prompted  the 
man  to  haste,  for,  shaking  Wenham's  hand 
and  piling  three  or  four  heavy  logs  on  the 
fire,  he  called  Harden,  took  his  bow  and 
arrow,  and  began  at  once  to  fasten  on  his 
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snow-shoes.  Harden  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  press  his  chum's  hand  and  take 
his  camera  before  joining  Bill  outside. 
Here,  in  spite  of  Bill's  eagerness  to  be  off 
at  once,  he  took  the  time  to  heap  the 
smudge  fire  high  with  fresh  boughs. 
Then,  making  his  own  snow-shoes  tight, 
he  swung  off  into  the  woods  at  Bill's  heels. 

The  latter  took  a  course  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  lake,  and  moved  on  steadily, 
over  his  own  tracks  made  yesterday. 
He  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  had  shot  the  partridge.  A  few 
scattered  feathers  and  the  imprint  of  his 
body  on  the  snow  certainly  backed  up  his 
story  that  far.  He  pushed  through  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  a  trail  of  bright 
crimson  on  the  snow,  together  with  the 
deep  moose  tracks,  proved  the  rest  of  it. 

"Here  's  where  I  nicked  him,"  said  Bill, 
pointing  to  the  evidence. 

Harden  nodded.     He  made  his  camera 
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ready,  as  though  he  expected  the  animal 
to  plunge  through  the  bushes  then  and 
there. 

Bill  smiled. 

"He  '11  give  you  a  walk  yet  before  you 
get  a  chance  to  use  that,"  he  remarked. 

"Then  we  'd  better  be  off,"  answered 
Harden  eagerly. 

"Right  you  are,"  agreed  Bill. 

He  again  led  the  way,  moving  for  the 
first  mile  rapidly  and  with  no  great  cau- 
tion. The  tracks  were  easy  enough  to  fol- 
low, and  it  was  evident  from  the  amount 
of  snow  which  had  been  blown  into  them 
that  they  were  made  on  the  first  wild  dash 
the  day  before.  Then  they  reached  a  spot 
where  evidently  the  animal  had  lain  down 
— perhaps  for  the  night.  From  this  point 
on,  the  trail  grew  decidedly  warmer. 

Bill  moved  more  cautiously,  keeping  his 
arrow  strung  on  the  bowline.  Whenever 
he  came  to  a  particularly  dense  thicket  he 
pushed   the  boughs   aside   carefully   and 
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noiselessly,  keeping  his  bow  always  in 
front  of  him.  He  had  acquired  almost  an 
Indian's  skill  in  avoiding  snapping  twigs 
and  walking  in  shadow-like  silence.  The 
trail  made  many  curves,  so  that  Bill  often 
had  to  leave  it  and  manoeuver  around  in 
order  to  keep  the  light  breeze  always  in 
his  face.  This  consumed  a  good  deal  of 
time,  which  made  their  progress  slow. 

So  another  hour  passed.  Under  the 
strain  of  the  nerve-racking  care  which 
every  step  demanded.  Harden  began  to 
tire.  The  tension  was  exhausting. 
Neither  knew  but  what  the  next  step  might 
rouse  the  moose  from  his  resting-place  and 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  him.  This 
was  to  be  no  sportsman's  battle,  with  odds 
all  in  favor  of  the  hunter  armed  with  a 
rifle ;  it  was  to  be  no  naturalist's  adventure, 
calling  only  for  agility  and  nice  strategy, 
with  no  great  risk  on  either  side;  it  was 
to  be  a  grim  contest  for  life  between  a  pain- 
maddened   brute    and    a    hunger-pressed 
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man.  In  a  way  it  would  be  a  fairer  fight 
than  the  hunter  usually  gives  the  hunted. 
Harden  quite  lost  sight  of  his  own  mission 
until  Bill  suddenly  stopped  and  motioned 
for  him  to  creep  nearer.  "We  're  close  to 
him  now,"  he  whispered.  *Ts  your  picter- 
gun  ready?" 

Harden  nodded  and  felt  the  muscles  in 
his  throat  suddenly  grow  taut. 

"Then  remember  this,"  whispered  Bill; 
"don't  try  to  run.  If  he  comes  down  on 
us,  keep  behind  a  tree.  You  can  dodge 
faster  than  he  can." 

Again  Harden  nodded. 

"And  don't  pay  any  attention  to  me," 
added  Bill.  "Tend  to  yourself  and  your 
picter." 

"You  'd  better  keep  behind  a  tree  your- 
self," whispered  Harden. 

"I  will  if  I  can  git  him  that  way,"  an- 
swered Bill.     "But  I  'm  goin'  to  git  him 
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some  way. 

Harden  examined  his  camera  to  make 
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sure  it  was  all  ready  for  the  press  of  the 
button,  and  then  followed  almost  at  Bill's 
heels.  The  latter  pressed  through  a  screen 
of  boughs,  moving  inch  by  inch,  and  peered 
down  the  broad  open  bed  of  a  frozen 
stream.  To  the  right  and  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  the  water  had  broken 
free  on  a  sharp  incline,  and  there,  as 
though  resting  after  a  drink,  lay  a  big 
dark-brown  body.  Harden,  staring  past 
Bill,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  and  waited. 

The  latter  did  not  move  for  a  minute, 
but  seemed  to  be  studying  closely  the  battle- 
ground. The  brook  made  an  opening 
which  was  of  decided  advantage,  as  it  gave 
a  clear  vision.  Furthermore,  the  sharp 
banks  furnished  some  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  banks  were  a  barrier  for 
closer  approach.  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  rifle-shot  from  where  they  stood,  but 
with  only  an  arrow,  and  a  single  arrow  at 
that,  the  problem  was  to  get  within  a  few 
yards  and  into  such  a  position  as  would 
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give  a  side  shot.  With  the  moose  coming 
head  on,  Bill  would  be  powerless.  The 
thick  skull  was  as  hard  as  granite.  But 
the  charge  was  essential,  and  the  first  thing 
Bill  must  do  was  to  so  enrage  the  animal 
that  the  latter  would  not  think  of  flight. 
He  must  use  the  tactics  of  the  Spanish  bull- 
ring, though  from  no  such  cruel  motive. 

To  the  right  and  standing  out  a  little 
from  the  other  trees  there  was  a  large 
pine.  Slowly  turning  his  head  and 
scarcely  moving  his  lips.  Bill  spoke  to- 
Harden.  ''See  that  pine?"  adding,  as 
Harden  nodded,  "Git  behind  it  and  stay 
behind  it — no  matter  what  happens." 

Harden  moved  back  cautiously,  and, 
still  screened  by  the  dense  growth,  stole 
to  a  position  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pine. 
He  knew  the  next  step  into  the  open  would 
rouse  the  animal,  and  paused.  At  the 
same  moment  Bill  pushed  through  the 
trees.  In  a  single  leap  the  moose  was  on 
his  feet,  and  Harden,  darting  forward  the 
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remaining  distance,  leveled  his  camera  and 
pressed  the  button.  Rapidly  turning  the 
film,  he  made  ready  for  another  picture. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  moose  stood  stock- 
still,  head  erect,  and  with  his  wounded  right 
fore  leg  lifted.  He  faced  the  man  as 
though  uncertain  whether  to  run  or  fight. 
Bill  had  removed  his  jacket,  and  with  this 
in  his  right  hand,  his  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
left,  he,  too,  waited  for  the  space  of  per- 
haps five  seconds.  Then  sliding  his  snow- 
shoes  forward  over  the  deep  snow,  he  sud- 
denly let  out  a  yell  and  flung  the  coat 
directly  toward  the  astonished  animal. 
Instantly  he  brought  his  right  hand  to  the 
bowstring  and,  drawing  back  his  arrow, 
waited.  The  moose  lowered  his  head  with 
a  snort  and  charged  across  the  brook. 
Harden  snapped  his  camera  once  again. 

At  the  coat  the  moose  lowered  his  head, 
tried  in  vain  to  impale  it  on  his  antlers, 
failed,  and  was  carried  a  dozen  feet  be- 
yond.    Bill  let  out  another  yell,  and  the 
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astonished  animal  wheeled.  In  the  mean- 
while Bill  had  swung  to  the  right  toward 
Harden.  The  moose  saw  him  and 
charged  again.  The  latter  waited  until  the 
animal  was  within  ten  feet — so  close  that 
he  could  not  check  himself — and  stepped 
swiftly  to  the  left.  This  time  the  moose 
paused  in  a  good  position  for  a  shot,  but 
unfortunately  Harden,  too,  stood  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  arrow.  Bill  did  not 
dare  to  shoot. 

"Don't  move  from  the  tree,''  warned 
Bill. 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  the  words  when 
Harden,  urged  to  the  risk  by  the  unusual 
opportunity,  stepped  from  his  barrier,  and, 
before  the  moose  recovered  from  his  as- 
tonishment at  this  new  figure,  deliberately 
faced  the  animal,  and  snapped  his  camera 
almost  in  the  face  of  the  brute.  Then, 
with  a  quick  turn,  he  jumped  back.  But 
he  forgot  he  was  on  snow-shoes.  He 
tripped  and  fell  headlong.     Bill  gave  a 
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yell  that  could  have  been  heard  a  mile. 
The  moose  paused  in  his  charge  and 
turned  that'  way  for  a  second.  Bill  drew 
the  ashen  bow  almost  into  a  semicircle. 
He  aimed  directly  back  of  the  shoulder. 
Then  he  loosed  the  arrow,  and  it  flew 
straight  to  its. mark.  Without  pausing  to 
see  its  effect,  the  man  threw  the  bow  aside, 
grasped  his  knife,  and  scrambled  across 
the  intervening  space,  still  wildly  yelling. 

The  noise  was  sufficient  to  divert  the 
animal's  attention  from  Harden,  who  had 
half  risen  to  his  feet. 

'Tie  down!"  screamed  Bill.  ''Don't 
get  up !" 

Harden  sank  back  to  his  elbow.  But 
even  as  he  did  so  he  swung  his  camera 
around,  and  as  the  man  and  moose  faced 
each  other,  he  took  a  final  shot  at  them. 
At  the  click  of  the  camera  the  moose,  with 
lowered  head,  lumbered  forward.  Bill 
stood  his  ground  until  Harden  was  forced 
in  his  turn  to  shout  a  warning.     The  man 
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seemed  doomed.  Then  quick  as  a  flash 
he  gave  one  quick  stride  out  of  the  ani- 
mal's path,  and  at  the  same  moment  threw 
his  body  forward  in  a  deep  plunge  which 
landed  his  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  brute's 
right  side.  He  clung  to  the  knife,  though 
the  effort  threw  him  on  his  face.  He  was 
on  his  feet  again  in  an  instant.  He  was 
none  too  quick.  Bleeding  now  from  botH 
sides,  the  moose  wheeled  and  shot  forward 
even  more  viciously.  The  deep  snow 
hampered  him,  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
easily,  even  in  spite  of  that,  he  handled 
his  bulk.  Without  snow-shoes  a  man 
would  have  stood  no  chance  whatever. 
Even  with  them  it  demanded  a  cool  head, 
unlimited  courage,  and  a  determination 
which  only  a  fight  against  starvation  could 
have  fostered. 

The  knife-thrust,  though  not  deep 
enough  to  kill,  was  doing  what  Bill  had 
intended  it  to  do.  With  every  movement 
the  moose  was  growing  weaker.     It  was 
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now  for  Bill  simply  a  question  of  en- 
durance and  of  keeping  his  feet. 

Harden  in  the  meanwhile  had  managed 
to  unfasten  his  snow-shoes  and,  clear  of 
these,  to  scramble  to  his  former  safe  posi- 
tion behind  the  tree.  The  fight  had  now 
reached  a  crisis  which  banished  from  his 
head  all  further  desire  to  use  his  camera. 
Hugging  the  tree,  he  watched  the  suc- 
cession of  charges,  swift  side-steps,  and 
return  charges  with!  eyes  popping  from 
their  sockets.  He  was  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing himself. 

The  deep  snow  was  trampled  almost 
solid,  which  gave  the  moose  a  new  ad- 
vantage at  every  charge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  sprinkled  a  deep  crimson, 
and  every  spot  meant  less  power  back  of 
every  plunge.  Yet  it  seemed  as  though 
the  forest  monarch's  onset  would  never 
end. 

It  was  ten  minutes  longer  before  the 
moose  began  to  stumble.     It  was  not  a 
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minute  too  soon,  for  Bill  was  becoming 
less  sure  of  himself.  At  last,  the  big 
moose  fell  headlong,  landed  on  its  knees, 
half  rose,  then  fell  upon  its  side. 

Harden  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

''Now 's  your  chance — get  behind  a 
tree." 

Instead  of  that.  Bill  tottered  forward 
with  his  knife  uplifted. 

The  animal  heaved  upon  its  knees  again. 

''Oh— Bill  r  pleaded  Harden. 

But  Bill  fell  headlong,  with  his  head  al- 
most on  the  animal's  body.   . 
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HARDEN  scrambled  forward  across 
the  beaten,  crimson  snow.  But  be- 
fore he  was  half-way  the  moose  had  again 
lurched  over  upon  its  side,  and  Bill  was 
sitting  up,  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his 
face. 

"Well,"  he  panted,  "we  got  him." 
"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Harden. 
"No.     Did  you  get  your  picters?" 
"Oh,  they  '11  be  winners  if  they  come 
out!"   exclaimed  Harden. 

"Then,"  concluded  Bill,  "I  don't  see  but 
what  we  Ve  done  a  good  day's  work.  It 
can  snow  now  till  it  covers  the  tops  of 
them  pines,  and  it  can't  hurt  us.'^ 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  at  the  animal. 
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''And  sonny,  there,  gets  his  steak,"  he 
smiled. 

''He  put  up  a  great  fight,"  said  Harden, 
gazing  admiringly  at  the  fallen  monarch. 
'Tf  you  had  n't  broken  his  ankle — " 

"And  had  n't  been  so  hungry/^  inter- 
rupted Bill,  'T  'd  have  let  him  alone.  I 
did  n't  face  him  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

He  looked  up  at  the  leaden  sky. 

'''We  have  n't  anv  time  to  waste,"  he 
said  briskly.  "You  cut  a  pole  and  fix  it 
across  a  couple  of  trees,  so  we  can  swing 
him  oil  the  ground.  I  '11  take  out  a  steak 
or  two,  and  we  *11  leave  the  rest  where  the 
foxes  can't  get  it." 

Harden  cut  down  a  sapling,  trimmed  it, 
and  found  a  couple  of  trees  near  by  which 
supported  it  man-high  from  the  ground. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bill  had  hastily  dressed 
the  animal  and  carv'ed  out  one  of  the  big 
haunches. 

"We  oughter  brought  our  traps  along," 
he  commented.     "\\'hen  we  come  back  to- 
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morrer  we  '11  set  'em  here.  This  will 
draw  every  four-footed  animal  for  ten 
miles  round." 

"Guess  we  've  got  all  we  can  take  care 
of,"  said  Harden. 

"Not  till  we  've  got  all  we  can  get,"  an- 
swered Bill.  "Now  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
We  've  got  to  drag  him  over  to  your  pole." 

Harden  grasped  his  fore  legs  and  Bill 
the  antlers,  and  the  two  dug  their  toes  in 
the  snow  and  pulled  for  every  ounce  there 
was  in  them.  Inch  by  inch  they  slid  it 
along  until  it  rested  beneath  where  it  was 
to  hang.  Bill  then  tied  the  two  front  legs 
together  with  stout,  lithe  bush-limbs  and 
then  the  two  hind  legs.  This  done,  he 
shoved  the  pole  between  them  and  lifted 
one  end  to  the  tree-limb  above.  This 
brought  the  whole  weight  of  the  moose 
down  upon  the  other  end.  The  two  lift- 
ing together  could  barely  raise  it  from  the 
ground. 

"Guess  we  '11  have  to  scheme  a  little  to 
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get  this  up/'  decided  Bill.     "Get  a  couple 
more  long  poles,  boy/' 

When  Harden  came  back  with  these  he 
found  that  Bill  had  cut  a  third  and  larger 
one,  leaving  the  limbs  upon  it.  The 
smooth  pole  he  slanted  up  into  the  tree  at 
right  angles  to  the  pole  upon  which  the 
moose  was  strung.  The  untrimmed  pole 
he  placed  at  right  angles  to  this.  Then 
with  the  third  pole  resting  over  this  one 
and  kept  from  slipping  by  the  limbs,  he 
pried  the  end  under  the  first  pole  and  bore 
down  his  weight.  He  lifted  the  burden 
without  efifort  at  least  two  feet.  Harden 
held  it  there  by  placing  a  stick  beneath  the 
end  until  Bill  secured  a  new  bite  higher 
up  on  the  fulcrum  and  lifted  again  for 
another  two  feet.  So  foot  by  foot,  with 
many  slips  and  struggles,  the  end  was 
lifted  until  it  rested  safely  across  a  tree- 
limb  and  the  big  antlers  just  cleared  the 
ground.  This  task  in  itself  was  no  small 
one.     It  took  them  over  an  hour,  and  they 
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still  had  the  matter  of  five  miles  to  cover 
back  to  camp. 

But  Bill  was  apparently  tireless.  With- 
out pausing  a  minute  to  rest,  he  slung  the 
haunch  over  his  shoulder  and  led  off. 
For  the  first  mile  he  retraced  their  old 
tracks,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
nick  a  tree,  so  that  in  the  event  of  snow 
the  trail  would  not  be  lost,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  following  the  wide  circle  they  had 
been  led  on  the  way  in,  he  took  a  direct 
line,  blazing  a  new  trail.  They  had  gone 
in  this  way  perhaps  another  mile  without 
speaking,  when  suddenly  Bill  drew  up  as 
though  he  had  been  sharply  commanded 
to  stop.  Before  Harden  could  catch  up 
with  him  to  learn  what  the  trouble  was. 
Bill  had  turned  quickly  and  come  back. 

"What  did  you  see  ?"  demanded  Harden. 

Bill  hesitated.  His  face  was  strangely 
agitated.  ''Never  you  mind,"  he  an- 
swered bruskly.     ''Follow  me." 

Without  another  word  of  explanation 
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he  retraced  his  steps  for  fully  half  a  mile. 
Harden  was  mystified.  He  was  even 
more  so  when  Bill  suddenly  swung  off  to 
the  left.  Curious  to  know  the  reason,  he 
again  asked :     "What  was  it,  Bill  ?" 

Bill  swung  upon  him  aggressively. 

"Never  mind.  Did  n't  I  tell  you  if  you 
asked  me  no  questions  I  'd  tell  ye  no  lies  ?" 

Once  again  Harden  saw  the  look  in  this 
man's  eyes  that  made  him  wish  he  had  not 
parted  with  the  revolver.  But  what 
caused  it  this  time?  If  Bill  had  seen  a 
bear  or  any  other  wild  creature  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  mention  it.  Nor 
would  he  have  taken  this  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  danger.  He  still  had  his  bow  and 
arrow  with  him,  and  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  have  shot  than  run.  What 
else,  then,  could  have  so  startled  him? 
There  was  only  one  other  thing — a  man 
or  at  least  the  tracks  of  a  man ! 

Harden  caught  his  breath.  As  he  fol- 
lowed along,  this  idea  seemed  to  cling  to 
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him.  If  Bill  were  Manson  he  certainly- 
had  good  cause  to  fear  a  man  more  than 
any  wild  creature.  Bill  continued  to  the 
left  until  he  struck  his  old  tracks  again. 
Then  he  paused.  Stooping,  he  untied  his 
snow-shoes. 

''Sonny/'  he  said,  "I  'm  goin'  to  play  a 
little  game  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
Take  off  your  snow-shoes." 

Harden  silently  obeyed.  There  was  lit- 
tle use  under  these  circumstances  either  to 
protest  or  ask  for  an  explanation. 

"Turn  'em  round,''  ordered  Bill. 

Again  Harden  obeyed. 

"Now,"  said  Bill,  "let 's  see  if  we  can't 
fasten  'em  on  that  way." 

"You  mean  you  're  going  to  try  to  walk 
with  them  fastened  on  backward  ?" 

"That 's  the  idea,"  answered  Bill,  coolly. 
"An'  I  would  n't  ask  nothin'  more  about 
it." 

Bill  undid  the  thongs,  and  by  running 
them   beneath   and   through   the   strings 
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managed  to  attach  the  shoes  in  such  a  way 
that  at  least  they  would  n't  come  off. 
Then  he  fixed  his  own  in  the  same  way. 
They  started  off  once  more,  but  Harden 
found  this  anything  but  a  pleasant  game 
to  play.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  his  feet  with  the  long  pointed  ends 
of  the  shoes  sticking  out  in  front.  For 
the  first  hundred  rods  or  so  he  fell  again 
and  again. 

''You  '11  git  the  hang  of  it  in  a  minute/' 
was  Bill's  only  comment. 

In  this  way  they  floundered  on,  always 
following  in  every  twist  and  turn  the 
tracks  made  by  them  that  morning.  The 
need  for  constant  care  to  keep  from  trip- 
ping checked  Harden's  thoughts  a  good 
deal,  but  it  by  no  means  relieved  the  gloom 
excited  by  this  fresh  suspicion.  Coming 
as  it  did  immediately  on  top  of  Bill's  dis- 
play of  self-sacrifice  in  willingly  risking 
his  life  to  save  Harden,  this  trickery,  if 
not  treachery,  left  the  latter  completely  be- 
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wildered.  The  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  more  baffled  he  became,  until,  summon- 
ing to  his  aid  all  his  self-control,  he  ban- 
ished it  from  his  mind  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  one  task  of  getting  back  to 
Bob. 

The  unceasing  grind  of  the  efifort  it  cost 
to  walk  in  this  way  soon  became  as  gruel- 
ing as  some  of  those  last  hours  when  he 
and  Bob  had  struggled  on  in  their  blind 
search  for  the  camp.  As  before,  he  had 
to  imagine  his  father  in  the  grand  stand 
to  make  his  legs  wag  at  all.  But  it  came 
to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  the  camp  in 
sight  he  regained  his  spirits.  Bill  had 
proved  loyal,  at  least,  in  getting  back  be- 
fore dark. 

As  they  crossed  the  few  yards  of  clear- 
ing. Bill  stopped  a  moment  and  turned  to 
Harden.  His  face  had  lost  its  aggressive 
expression.  He  hesitated  as  though  not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say,  but,  after  a 
swift,  anxious  glance  at  the  hut,  faltered 
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out :     "I  would  n't  tell  sonny,  there,  noth- 
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"About  the  moose  ?"  questioned  Harden. 

"About  the  walk  home,"  answered  Bill, 
uneasily.  "We  '11  have  to  tell  him  we  got 
the  moose.  But  I  would  n't  say  nothin' 
except  we  did  get  him." 

"You  don't  know  Bob,"  replied  Harden. 
"He  '11  have  it  out  of  me  in  no  time." 

"Everything?" 

"About  the  fight,  anyhow." 

"Well,  if  you  have  to  tell  him  that,  cut 
it  short.  We  don't  want  him  dreamin' 
about  it." 

Harden  pushed  ahead  to  the  cabin, 
shook  off  his  snow-shoes  at  the  door,  and 
hurried  in.  As  he  entered  the  big  room, 
the  rabbit  hopped  from  the  bed  and  scam- 
pered into  a  corner. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  called  Harden.  "How 
are  you  making  out  ?" 

Wenham  raised  himself  to  his  elbow. 
His  face  looked  flushed. 
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"Hello,  Phil  V  he  answered  a  bit  weakly. 
"What  luck?" 

"We  Ve  got  a  steak  for  your  dinner/' 

"Then  you  shot  a  deer  ?" 

"We  shot  a  moose,"  answered  Harden, 
breathlessly — ^'the  moose." 

"Honest  Injun,  Phil?" 

"Honest  Injun." 

"Then  your  dad  will  never  get  a  picture 
of  him !     I  'm  almost  sorry,  Phil." 

"He  won't,  eh  ?  He  '11  get  three  or  four 
of  about  the  finest  pictures  he  ever  had.  I 
took  along  my  camera." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  you 
got  near  enough  to  take  any  photo- 
graphs?" 

"No  trouble  in  that,"  laughed  Harden. 
"The  only  bother  was  getting  off  far 
enough." 

"Where's  Bill?" 

Bill  came  in  and  hurried  to  the  boy's 
side. 

"How  are  you  feelin'?"  he  asked,  laying 
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his  big  hand  on  Wenham's  forehead.  Bob 
turned  his  head,  and  muttered,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile : 

"All  right,  Bill.  Only  you  must  have 
left  an  awful  fire.  It 's  been  so  hot  here  I 
could  hardly  get  my  breath." 

"Hot  ?     Have  you  felt  hot  all  day  ?" 

"Roasting.'' 

Bill  felt  of  Wenham's  hand.  It  was  hot 
now — hot  and  dry.  His  eyes  contracted 
into  a  scowl. 

"And  the  fire 's  out.  Been  out  two 
hours,"  he  commented.  Bill's  face  wore  a 
worried  look. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  rabbit  that  kept  me 
warm,"  answered  Wenham.  "He  crawled 
over  here  and  jumped  up  on  the  bed. 
He  's  been  with  me  all  the  afternoon." 

"Maybe  now  that  was  it,"  answered  Bill. 
"You  Ve  drunk  up  all  the  water  ?" 

"Nearly.     And  I  'm  very  thirsty  now." 

"I  '11  get  some  fresh.     After  that  I  'm 
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going  to  make  you  eat  just  about  the  big- 
gest slice  of  steak  you  ever  swallowed." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  killed  that  moose 
with  a  revolver,''  said  \\'enham. 

"We  did  n't,"  exclaimed  Harden. 

-Then— how— " 

But  Harden  saw  himself  getting  into 
difficulties  and  retreated. 

"Ask  Bill,"  he  returned.  "I  '11  get  the 
water." 

Harden  went  to  the  lake,  cut  open  the 
water-hole,  and  drew  a  pailful.  The 
smudge  fire  had  almost  gone  out,  so  he 
stopped  long  enough  to  start  this  up  again 
and  also  to  give  Bill  plenty  of  time  to  tell 
the  story.  He  stopped  to  look  at  the 
tracks  they  had  made;  they  all  led  away 
from  the  cabin.  He  rubbed  his  hand  over 
his  forehead  in  a  final  attempt  to  make  out 
the  object  of  this  ruse.  Only  one  conclu- 
sion was  possible :  Bill  intended  that  any 
one  running  across  them  should  follow  in 
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the  wrong  direction.  Certainly  he  did  not 
expect  to  throw  a  wildcat  or  bear  off  the 
scent  by  this  method.  When  he  had  made 
his  sudden  turn,  either  he  had  heard  or 
seen  someone  or  crossed  human  tracks. 
There  was  no  escape  from  this  deduction. 
The  problem  still  remained  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  tell  his  comrade  of  this. 
But  what  would  be  gained  ?  The  damage 
was  done,  and  the  knowledge  would  only 
throw  Wenham  into  a  panic.  He  made  up 
his  mind  to  say  nothing  and,  furthermore, 
to  watch  sharply  that  Wenham  didn't 
make  him  say  anything  about  this  latest 
anxiety. 

As  soon  as  Harden  came  into  the  room 
again.  Bill  muttered  something  about 
cooking  supper  and  hurried  out.  Bob 
reached  for  his  chum's  hand. 

"See  here,  Phil,"  he  said  reproachfully, 
''you  ought  to  have  told  me." 

'Told  you  what?"  Harden  answered 
uneasily. 
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''About  the  fight  with  the  moose.  Bill 
says  you  did  yourself  proud." 

"I?"  exploded  Harden.  ^'Did  he  tell 
you  what  he  did?" 

Bob  nodded. 

*'He  said  he  had  something  of  a  tussle 
keeping  the  brute  from  trampling  you  to 
death.  Why,  he  said  you  took  a  picture 
right  under  the  moose's  nose  when  he  was 
charging." 

'That 's  what  he  said,  eh  ?  Now  let 
me  tell  you  just  what  did  happen." 

Harden  began  and,  before  he  knew  it, 
was  going  into  details  that  made  very 
much  of  a  hero  out  of  Bill.  He  pictured 
the  incident  so  vividly  that  for  a  moment 
Bob  forgot  his  pain  and,  rising  to  his  el- 
bow, grew  as  breathless  as  though  he  were 
an  actual  participant. 

'Then  he  rushed  in  with  his  knife,"  con- 
cluded Harden.  ''He  stabbed  the  moose 
in  the  side  and  what's  more  held  on  to 
his  knife." 
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"He  did  r 

But  at  this  point,  Bill  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"Will  you  come  out  here  and  watch  this 
steak?"  he  said  to  Harden.  "I  want  to  fix 
the  boy's  cuts.'' 

Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  a  sec- 
ond time  Wenham's  questioning,  Harden 
hurried  out. 

"See  here,"  warned  Bill,  "he  '11  have  the 
whole  business  out  of  you  first  thing  you 
know." 

"I  told  you  he  would,"  answered 
Harden.  "He  seems  to  have  pumped  you 
pretty  dry,  too." 

"I  did  n't  tell  him  nothin'  except  about 
you,"  squirmed  Bill. 

"And  now,"  grinned  Harden,  "all  he 
wants  me  to  do,  is  to  tell  him  about 
you" 

"Then  he  '11  have  it  all." 

"Sure." 

"Except  the  walk  home,"  added  Bill. 
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Harden  met  Bill's  eyes  fairly. 

"Give  him  a  chance/'  he  said  slowly, 
"and  he  '11  know  more  about  even  that  than 
I  know." 

Bill  frowned.  Then  without  another 
word  he  took  his  basin  of  hot  water  and 
went  into  the  next  room.  As  Harden 
tended  the  steak,  he  heard  from  time  to 
time  a  suppressed  groan  from  Wenham, 
followed  by  Bill's  low, 

"So,  sonny,  so.     Most  over  now." 

The  process  was  evidently  hurting  Wen- 
ham  more  this  evening  than  it  had.  It 
left  Harden  feeling  decidedly  uneasy. 
When  Bill  himself  finally  came  out,  his 
brow  was  wet  with  perspiration. 

"How  d'  you  find  the  cuts?"  inquired 
Harden. 

"I  guess  they  don't  feel  very  cornfort- 
able,"  answered  Bill. 

Harden  clenched  his  fists. 

"He  ought  to  have  a  doctor,"  he  de- 
clared. 
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^Maybe,  now,  you  '11  step  around  the 
corner  and  call  one,"  answered  Bill. 

'T'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  if  he 
does  n't  get  better  quick !"  exclaimed 
Harden. 

"What's  that?" 

"I  '11  make  a  dash  for  the  railroad." 
"So  ?  Which  road  will  you  take  ?" 
Harden  groaned.  If  he  only  knew  the 
direction,  he  would  undertake  it,  if  it 
meant  a  walk  of  a  hundred  miles.  As  it 
was,  a  dash  might  only  lead  him  farther 
away  from  help.  If  he  only  had  some 
clue,  however  slight — the  blood  leaped  to 
his  cheeks  as  he  thought  of  a  new  idea. 
If  those  were  human  tracks  which  had  so 
frightened  Bill,  why  could  n't  he  steal 
away  from  camp,  find  them,  and  follow 
them?  If  he  stuck  to  them,  they  would  in 
the  end  lead  inevitably  to  human  help. 
That  was,  of  course,  provided  the  snow 
did  not  come  and  wipe  them  out  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  them.     At  any  rate, 
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this  was  a  chance  worth  keeping  in  mind. 
If  Wenham  was  not  better  in  the  morning, 
it  was  a  chance  he  would  take. 

Bill  removed  the  steak  from  the  fire, 
salted  and  peppered  it,  arranged  it  neatly 
on  a  clean  plate,  and  took  it  in  to  Wenham. 
The  latter  really  made  the  best  meal  he 
had  eaten  in  two  days.  There  was  enough 
left,  however,  for  both  Bill  and  Harden, 
and  they  licked  the  platter  clean. 

Harden  turned  in  early  that  night,  in 
fairly  good  spirits.  He  saw  a  fighting 
chance  out.  Give  a  healthy  man  or  boy 
this  hope,  and  there  is  something  wrong 
with  him  if  he  can't  sleep  soundly  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  pressed  he  may  be. 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  gray,  with 
every  sign  of  another  long  storm  ap- 
proaching. Harden  woke  up  to  find  Bill 
bending  over  him. 

*'Come  out  in  the  kitchen  soon  's  you  Ve 
dressed,''  he  whispered. 
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Harden  scrambled  into  his  clothes  and 
crossed  to  Wenham.  He  found  the  latter 
tossing  restlessly  with  his  eyes  closed. 
His  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his  lips 
dry. 

"Bob,"  cried  Harden,  "are  you  worse?" 

*Tt  's  so  hot  here,  Phil,"  murmured 
Wenham.     "Can't  you  open  a  window?" 

"Hot?  You  hot?  Why—"  But  he 
did  n't  finish  the  sentence.  He  saw  Bill 
standing  by  the  kitchen  door  with  his 
fingers  to  his  lips  in  warning.  Mystified, 
Harden  hurried  into  the  kitchen.  Bill  ap- 
peared anxious,  and  looked  as  heavy-eyed 
as  though  he  had  been  up  all  night. 

"Boy,"  he  began  abruptly,  "I  don't  want 
to  worry  you,  but  those  cuts  look  ugly  this 
morning." 

"They  are  poisoned !"  gasped  Harden. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  admitted  Bill.  He 
paced  the  room  once  or  twice,  as  though 
turning  over  something  in  his  mind.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  short  and  faced  Harden. 
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"I  saw  some  man  tracks  yesterday/'  he 
said  slowly. 

Harden  did  not  answer.  He  was  taken 
off  his  feet  by  this  frank  confession. 

'^I  'm  going  to  follow  them  to-day," 
went  on  Bill,  "if  they  lead  to—" 

He  checked  himself. 

"They  '11  lead  you  to  a  doctor,"  ex- 
claimed Harden. 

"Yes,"  answered  Bill,  "and  something 
else." 

Harden  knew  what  he  meant — they 
would  lead  to  jail.  He  stepped  nearer  to 
the  man. 

"You  stay  here.  Let  me  follow  the 
tracks,"  he  urged. 

"You!"  smiled  Bill;  "they  might  lead 
fifty  miles.  If  it  snows  they  might  lead 
farther." 

"But  we  can't  let  Bob  lie  there  without 
trying,  can  we?"  said  Harden. 

"Not  if  it  meant  hangin',"  answered 
Bill. 
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"And  if  you  don't  get  back,  then  I'll 
have  a  try." 

"Steady,  boy,  steady,''  Bill  interrupted 
him.  "You  're  place  is  here  by  your  chum 
— to  the  finish." 

Harden  drew  back. 

"I  could  n't  wait  here  and  do  nothing. 
Bill,"  he  answered.  "I  'd  rather  freeze  to 
death  trying." 

"So  you  would,"  answered  Bill,  gently. 
"But  you  've  got  a  harder  job  than  that; 
you  've  got  to  stay  here  and  wait." 

"Supposing  it  snows  ?"  asked  Harden. 

"Then  it  will  snow,"  answered  Bill. 
"But  what  I  want  you  to  do  before  that 
happens  is  to  blaze  a  trail  to  that  moose. 
I  've  left  a  few  marks,  but  you  want  to 
make  a  path  so  clear  you  can  find  it  in  the 
dark.  There  's  grub  enough  there  to  keep 
you  from  starvin'  until  spring." 

"But  Bob—"  choked  Harden. 

"He  might  come  round  all  right  zvithouf 
a  doctor.     Make  him  eat  all  you  can,  and 
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keep  the  cuts  washed  with  boiled  water. 
I  ain't  startin'  out  because  he  ain't  got  a 
chance ;  I  'm  startin'  because  I  don't  want 
him  even  to  take  a  chance." 

Harden  feh  a  queer  straining  at  his 
throat.  Whether  Bill  was  a  bank  thief 
or  not,  he  certainly  was  proving  himself 
a  man.  Whether  guilty  or  not,  he  was 
risking  not  only  his  life,  but  what  was 
worse — ten  years  or  more  in  jail.  Yester- 
day he  had  not  been  willing  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  saw  no  necessity  for  it,  but  with 
Bob  worse,  he  did  n't  hesitate  a  second. 

"Bill,"  said  Harden,  ''if  you  make  the 
railroad,  we  '11  get  square  with  you  for 
this  in  some  way." 

"That  Christmas  dinner  made  things 
square,  anyhow,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"But  you  made  the  dinner,"  protested 
Harden. 

"I  did  n't  make  the  Christmas,"  he  an- 
swered, and  turned  away  abruptly  to  begin 
his  preparations  for  the  long  walk. 
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He  had  already  cooked  a  large  piece  of 
the  moose  and  baked  a  mixture  of  flour 
and  salt  and  water.  These  he  thrust  into 
a  meal  bag  he  had  found.  In  addition  he 
took  one-half  the  remaining  matches,  the 
butcher-knife,  Harden's  hatchet,  an  extra 
coat,  and  a  blanket.  He  figured  that  with 
this  supply  he  could  live  at  least  four  days, 
no  matter  what  the  weather.  After  that 
he  must  rely  upon  his  bow  and  his  single 
arrow.  The  latter  had  one  advantage 
over  a  bullet:  if  he  missed  his  mark,  he 
was  pretty  sure  of  being  able  to  recover  it. 
It  did  n't  take  him  long  to  get  his  things 
together,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  made 
a  hearty  breakfast.  During  the  meal  he 
seemed  light-hearted,  and  tried  to  arouse 
Harden  to  better  spirits.  But  the  latter 
could  neither  talk  nor  eat. 

"Bill,"  he  choked  finally,  'you  aren't 
doing  this  for  just  Bob  and  me.  There  's 
Dad,  and  Mother,  and  Frances.  If  you 
can  get  there  before  Mother  finds  out — " 
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''Don't  you  suppose  she  knows  yet?" 

"No.  Dad  would  n't  worry  her  until  he 
had  to." 

"Mothers  have  a  knack  of  finding  out 
things  whether  you  tell  them  or  not,"  an- 
swered Bill. 

Harden  started. 

"Howsomever,"  added  Bill,  quickly, 
"maybe  she  ain't.  No — I  reckon  she 
ain't.  But  I  wouldn't  risk  it  for  no 
longer  time  than  we  have  to.  And  so," 
he  concluded,  shoving  back  his  chair,  "I 
guess  I  '11  be  startin'." 

To  Harden's  surprise.  Bill  picked  up  his 
bow  and  arrow,  his  bag,  and  without  more 
ado  than  as  though  he  were  only  going 
around  the  corner,  held  out  his  hand. 

"Don't  forget  the  things  I  've  told  you, 
and  don't  worry,"  he  said  simply. 

Harden  grasped  his  hand. 

"Are  n't  you  going  to  say  good-by  to 
Bob?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  Bill,  determinedly. 
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"Won't  he  think  it  strange?" 

"Tell  him — I  guess  you  '11  have  to  figure 
out  what  to  tell  him  yourself.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  risk  any  more  of  his  questions." 

He  moved  to  the  door,  and  there  began 
to  buckle  on  his  snow-shoes. 

"We  '11  have  'em  on  straight  this  time," 
he  said. 

"I  was  n't  quite  square  to  you  yester- 
day. Bill,"  confessed  Harden. 

"What  about?" 

"The  walk  home." 

"I  don't  blame  ye,"  answered  Bill. 

"But  I  'd  trust  you  now  as  I  would  Bob." 

Bill  straightened  himself. 

"Honest?"  he  demanded,  almost  ea- 
gerly. 

"Honest !"  answered  Harden. 

"I  'm  glad  you  said  that,  boy,"  an- 
swered Bill.  "It  will  help  find  the  path — 
if  it  snows." 

"Good  luck.  Bill." 

"Good  luck  to  you.     An' — if  anything; 
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should  turn  up  so  's  I  could  n't  make  it, 
will  you  say  to  Bob  there — "  he  hesitated ; 
''well,  say  jlist  this,  'I  know  Bill  done  his 
best'  " 

"You  bet  I  will !"  answered  Harden. 

"And  don't  give  up  hopin',"  he  con- 
cluded, "  'cause  it  will  take  a  whole  lot 
to  kill  me  now." 

He  turned  quickly,  and  with  his  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  swung  off  down  the 
trail  of  yesterday.  He  did  n't  turn  back, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  had  disappeared 
from  sight.  Harden,  dreading  to  face  his 
chum,  half-heartedly  poked  up  the  smudge 
fire.  But  he  heard  his  name  called  from 
within  the  cabin,  and  was  forced  to  go  in. 
He  found  Wenham  half  out  of  bed. 

That  was  a  long  day  for  Harden. 
Wenham  grew  rapidly  worse.  He  com- 
plained of  fever  and  of  extreme  pain  in  his 
leg.  He  was  restless,  and  asked  continu- 
ally for  Bill. 

"Where  's  he  gone?"  he  demanded. 
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''He  took  the  snow-shoes  and  went  off 
into  the  woods/'  Harden  answered  eva- 
sively.    "He  '11  be  back  before  long." 

'What  did  he  go  for?  Why  did  n't  he 
stay  here  with  me  ?" 

"He  thought  he  might  run  across  some 
of  the  searching  party,"  replied  Harden, 
uneasily. 

"I  should  think  he  'd  be  sleepy.  He  sat 
up  with  me  all  last  night." 

"He  did!"  exclaimed  Harden  in  aston- 
ishment.    "He  did  n't  tell  me  that." 

"He  kept  bathing  my  leg." 

"And  I — I  slept  like  a  horse  all  night. 
Why  did  n't  you  call  me?" 

"I  wanted  to — once.  But  Bill  said  it 
was  better  to  let  you  sleep." 

For  a  moment  Wenham  lay  still,  his  lips 
twitching  with  the  pain.  Harden  turned 
aside  his  head  at  the  sight. 

"Perhaps  if  I  bathed  your  leg,  it  might 
feel  better,"  he  suggested. 

"Guess  I  '11  wait  until  Bill  gets  back," 
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answered  W'enham.  "He  knows  just  how 
to  do  it.  Phil,  I  dreamed  last  night  that 
Dad  was  here.  Do  you  believe  in 
dreams?'' 

"Sometimes  they  come  true,"  answered 
Harden. 

"Bill  said  they  did.  He  thought  that 
dream  was  a  good  sign.'' 

"I  think  so,  too.  If  your  father  is  down 
here—" 

"He  is,  Phil,"  Wenham  interrupted. 
"I  just  know  it.     I  feel  it." 

Wenham  spoke  the  words  with  so  much 
confidence,  that  Harden  unconsciously 
glanced  toward  the  kitchen  door.  He 
would  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  if 
Mr.  Wenham  had  walked  in  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  somehow  this  very  conviction 
left  Harden  a  bit  uneasy. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  could  sleep  a  little  now.  I 
might  go  down  and  fish  awhile." 

"Fish?"  broke  in  Wenham.  "That 
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would  mean  taking  down  the  kite.     We 
must  keep  that  up  for  Dad/' 

Harden  squirmed  uncomfortably. 

"Is  it  up  now  ?"  demanded  Wenham. 

"No,"  answered  Harden. 

Wenham  spoke  impatiently. 

"Why  not?  Supposing  Dad  should 
strike  the  lake,  he  might  go  right  by  if  he 
did  n't  see  that !" 

"There  's  the  smudge  fire/'  Harden  re- 
minded him. 

"But  that  is  n't  enough.  We  must  have 
both  signals  out  to-day." 

"Well,  I  '11  see,"  answered  Harden, 
weakly. 

"See  ?     Go  out  and  do  it  now." 

Harden  remained  silent. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  questioned 
Wenham.  "I  tell  you  Dad  is  somewhere 
around  here,  perhaps  at  this  very  minute." 

"Bob,"  faltered  Harden,  "I  can't  put  up 
the  kite." 

"Can't?     Why  not?" 
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Wenham  was  impatient — fretful. 

'^Because  there  is  n't  any  kite.'' 

Wenham  twisted  about  until  he  faced 
his  chum,  though  the  pain  made  him 
writhe. 

"No  kite?" 

"It  got  away,  Bob." 

"When?" 

"Night  before  last." 

"And  you  never  told  me  ?'' 

"I  did  n't  want  to  worry  you." 

Harden  rose  abruptly.  He  wanted  to 
get  away  from  this  questioning.  He  knew 
that  if  Wenham  persisted,  he  would  get  at 
the  truth.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it 
seemed  unfair  to  Bill  to  allow  that  story 
to  reach  Wenham,  who  trusted  him  so  im- 
plicitly. It  might  throw  the  boy  into  a 
fever.  He  started  toward  the  kitchen, 
mumbling  some  sort  of  a  pretext,  when 
Wenham  sharply  called  him  back.  Har- 
den's  heart  sank.  It  was  impossible  to 
evade   a   fact   when   Wenham    once   got 
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started  after  it.  He  returned  and,  sink- 
ing down  by  the  bunk,  turned  away  his 
eyes  and  waited.  He  was  being  tor- 
tured. 

^Thil,"  said  Wenham,   quietly,   "what 
are  you  trying  to  hide  from  me  ?" 

Oh,    let    it    go,"    exclaimed    Harden. 
It 's   nothing   of   any    importance   now. 
I  '11  tell  you  later." 

"I  want  to  know  now.     How  did  the 
kite  get  loose?" 

"It  broke  loose." 

"But  there  was  n't  any  wind  night  be- 
fore last." 

"No." 

"Then?" 

"The  string  was  cut." 

Harden  spoke  as  though  the  words  were 
dragged  out  of  him. 

"The  string  was  cut!     Then — Bill  cut 
the  string?" 

"Yes." 

For   a   moment   Wenham   was   silent. 
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But  Harden  knew  well  enough  that  if  his 
own  slow  brain  had  jumped  from  this  fact 
to  the  real  truth,  that  it  would  not  take 
Wenham  long.     And  it  did  n't. 

''So,  PhiV  he  faltered,  ''yon  think  that 
Bill  here  is — the  man  you  read  about  in 
the  paper  ?" 

''Oh,  I  don't  know,"  exploded  Harden. 
"I  don't  want  to  think  so.  He 's  been 
mighty  square  to  us.  So  what  difference 
does  it  make  ?" 

"Bill— a  bank  robber?" 

"Bob,  whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  a  white 
man.  He  's  squarer  than  even  you  know. 
He  's  gone  out  to  get  a  doctor  for  you. 
That  means  he  's  gone  back  to  the  railroad 
— back  where  he  '11  be  recognized.  He 
does  n't  know  that  I  know  about  him,  but 
he  realized  his  own  danger.  He  said  him- 
self that  he  might  not  come  back.  He 
knew  the  danger,  and  yet — he  went!" 

"When?"  gasped  Wenham. 
He  went  this  morning  with  four  days' 
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grub.  And  I  know  that  he  '11  die  in  the 
woods  before  he  gives  up." 

'Thil,"  said  Wenham,  ''you  ought  to 
have  told  me  this.  I  wouldn't  have  let 
him  go." 

''You?  You  couldn't  have  held  him 
back.  No  one  could.  I  tell  you,  Bob — 
bank  robber,  or  no  bank  robber,  he  's  a 
man/' 

"Bank  robber  ?     He  's  no  bank  robber !" 

"I  don't  believe  he  is.  I  think  he  told 
the  truth  when  he  said  he  was  innocent. 
He  stuck  to  it  to  the  end,  you  remember." 

"And  if  Dad  gets  back  here,  he  '11  prove 
it.  I  '11  make  him  prove  it !  He  can  do 
it;  he  can  prove  anything." 

Harden  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Now  you  're  talking,  Bob,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "that 's  something  we  can  do  for 
him.     If  we  can  get  him  free — " 

"We  will,"  interrupted  Wenham. 
"When  father  learns  what  Bill  has  done 
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for  us,  he  '11  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  get- 
ting at  the  truth." 

Harden  grasped  his  comrade's  hand. 

**I  feel  better,  now  that  you  know,''  he 
stammered.  *'I  did  n't  like  the  idea  of 
having  a  secret  from  you.  It  was  Bill's 
idea — not  telling  you.  He  thought  you 
might  worry." 

"His  going  looked  queer  to  me  from  the 
beginning,"  said  Wenham. 

"Well,  now  that  you  know  all,  can't  you 
sleep  a  little?" 

"With  Dad  on  his  way — yes.  It 's  more 
than  a  chance — with  Bill  out  there." 

"He  '11  get  help  if  any  man  can,  but  you 
must  remember  that  he  himself  does  n't 
know  these  woods." 

"Bill  will  bring  Dad  back  with  him,  I 
know,"  answered  Wenham. 

His  tense  face  seemed  to  relax  after 
this.  He  settled  back  more  comfortably. 
Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  actually  asleep. 
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Harden  stole  away  and  went  out  to  look 
after  his  fire.  It  was  burning  briskly,  and 
he  spent  the  next  hour  in  gathering  green 
boughs  to  throw  upon  it.  When  he  came 
back,  he  found  Wenham  awake,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  pain,  which  now  seemed  to 
extend  the  whole  length  of  his  leg.  Har- 
den resolved  to  bathe  it,  and,  getting  clean 
water,  uncovered  the  limb.  The  wound 
itself  was  an  ugly  sight,  and  the  whole  leg 
was  red.  The  water  gave  some  relief, 
but  even  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
cloth  made  Wenham  cringe. 

It  was  a  long  afternoon  which  followed. 
Harden  spent  half  his  time  at  Wenham's 
side,  and  half  the  time  outdoors,  scanning 
the  horizon.  So  night  came.  Harden  did 
not  undress  but,  sitting  by  Wenham's  side, 
managed  to  doze  off  for  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time.  The  latter  grew  still  more  rest- 
less, and  talked  a  great  deal  in  a  rambling 
sort  of  way. 
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*'I  don't  see  where  Bill  is/'  he  com- 
plained again  and  again;  "I  don't  see  why 
Dad  is  so  slow." 

"We  don't  know  how  far  it  is  to  the 
railroad/'  Harden  reminded  him.  "And 
even  then  he  is  n't  going  in  a  straight  line ; 
he  may  have  to  go  three  times  as  far  as  a 
crow  would  fly." 

"I  know,  but  Bill  has  been  gone  weeks." 

"He  left  only  yesterday  morning." 

Wenham  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  he  broke  out. 

"Dad  isn't  much  of  a  walker;  do  you 
think  he  can  make  it  ?" 

"Make  it?"  exclaimed  Harden.  "I'll 
bet  a  dollar  he  '11  make  it,  if  it 's  a  hundred 
miles.  And  my  Dad  with  him,  if  it 's  a 
thousand." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Wenham,  "he  will.  Dad 
makes  everything." 

Harden  bathed  the  wounds  again,  and 
the  sig;ht  made  him  still  more  anxious. 
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The  angry  red  blotch  now  covered  the 
whole  leg.  The  skin  looked  feverish  and 
swollen. 

Harden  opened  a  can  of  soup  for  Wen- 
ham's  breakfast  and,  heating  it,  stood  over 
him  until  he  drank  a  cup  of  it.  Wenham 
objected  strongly.  He  wasn't  hungry, 
and  pushed  it  away  like  a  fretful  child. 
But  Harden  was  insistent. 

''Bob,"  he  lectured  him,  'Sve  Ve  got  to 
do  our  part;  and  that's  to  hang  on  like 
grim  death.  You  must  keep  your  strength 
up." 

Wenham  choked  it  down  and  agreed  to 
eat  the  rest  later. 

As  the  second  night  approached,  Harden 
fotmd  himself  in  almost  as  much  of  a  fever 
as  \\'enham.  He  could  neither  eat  nor 
rest.  He  paced  the  cabin  like  a  caged  ani- 
mal. After  dark,  he  took  the  rabbit  out 
of  his  box,  and,  feeding  him,  brought  him 
to  Wenham  for  company.     The  little  ani- 
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mal  had  now  become  quite  tame,  and  cud- 
dled down  into  W^enham's  arm  like  a 
kitten. 

"Phil,"  said  Wenham,  "what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  Bill  when  we  get  out  ?'* 

"Why,  we  '11  let  him  out,  too." 

"I  thought  we  might  bring  him  home 
with  us,  but  I  suppose  he  's  as  anxious  to 
get  back  among  the  trees  as  we  are  anxious 
to  get  away  from  them." 

Before  bedtime.  Harden  forced  Wen- 
ham  to  drink  another  cup  of  soup,  and 
then  he  settled  down  prepared  to  spend 
another  night  in  his  clothes.  He  must 
have  dozed  almost  immediately,  for  he  re- 
membered nothing  more  until  he  felt 
Wenham  clutching  at  his  arm.  He  awoke 
with  a  start. 

"What  is  it,  Bob?"  he  asked. 

The  latter  was  on  one  elbow. 

"Listen !"  he  exclaimed. 

Harden  held  his  breath.     For  a  moment 
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he  heard  nothing,  and  then  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, muffled  by  the  trees  until  it  sounded 
like  the  faintest  of  echoes,  he  heard  a 
shout.     He  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
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BAD   NEWS 

/T^HE  proposition  Frances  had  made  to 
A  her  mother  on  the  evening  before  the 
boys'  departure  on  the  trip  which  was 
fated  to  be  so  eventful  to  them,  was  this : 
that  two  or  three  days  before  the  boys 
were  due  to  come  out  of  the  woods,  she 
and  her  mother  should  take  the  train  to 
South  Twin,  enjoy  the  long  snow-shoe 
tramp  to  the  cabin,  surprise  the  party,  stay 
over  night,  and  come  out  the  next  day 
with  them.  Mr.  Harden  had  consented, 
and  so  it  happened  that  at  just  about  the 
time  Bill  was  starting  to  head  them  off, 
they  stepped  from  the  train  at  the  little 
way-station  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  At 
sight  of  them,  a  small  group  of  men  on  the 
platform  shrank  back  a  little  to  make  room 
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for  a  pale,  haggard  man,  who  clumsily 
hobbled  forward  on  crutches.  For  a  sec- 
ond Frances  stared  at  her  father,  too 
astonished  by  the  change  in  his  appearance 
to  speak.  Then  she  rushed  forward  with 
a  little  cry. 

''Dad!''  she  exclaimed.  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

Mrs.  Harden  followed  at  her  heels,  and 
the  two  waited,  pale  and  trembling,  for  his 
answer.  Mr.  Harden  opened  his  lips,  but 
he  found  himself  unable  to  utter  the  words. 

"Phil— where  is  Phil?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Harden,  looking  wildly  about. 

Mr.  Harden  stared  at  her  in  dumb 
agony.  For  a  second  she  recoiled,  and 
then  steadying  herself,  asked  more  calmly : 

"Our  boy  is  hurt,  Jim?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  stammered.  "He  is 
lost — in  the  woods." 

Mrs.  Harden  closed  her  eyes  as  though 
stunned.  Frances  seized  her  hand,  and 
held  it  tight. 
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"My  dear,"  pleaded  Mr.  Harden.  "Be 
brave.     There  is  still  hope." 

"Let  me  sit  down  a  minute,  Jim,"  she 
answered.     "And  you — ^you  are  hurt?" 

"Nothing  but  a  sprained  ankle,"  he  an- 
swered. 

The  station  served  as  a  small  hotel  as 
well  as  railroad  office.  Mr.  Harden  led 
the  way  in,  and  a  half-dozen  men  sprang 
to  get  chairs  for  the  ladies,  and  then  re- 
tired to  leave  the  little  family  to  itself. 

"I  couldn't  wire  you  or  write  to  you 
about  it,"  explained  Mr.  Harden  to  his 
wife.  "I  hoped  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
spare  you  this." 

"My  place  was  here  with  you,  Jim,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Harden.  "Tell  me  about  it 
— from  the  beginning." 

Mr.  Harden  stammered  out  the  brief 
story;  of  how  he  returned  to  camp  to  find 
the  boys  missing;  how  he  and  Peter  Cooley 
followed  the  tracks  in  the  dark  and  snow 
as  well  as  they  were  able  with  a  lantern; 
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how  they  lost  the  trail  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  and  were  unable  to  pick  it  up  the  next 
morning;  how  he  sprained  his  ankle,  and, 
with  Peter's  help,  made  his  way  back  to 
the  station  here  for  help. 

'We  Ve  had  twenty  men  out  ever  since/' 
concluded  Mr.  Harden,  ''but  as  yet  we 
have  found  no  clue.  Mr.  Wenham  is  out 
now  with  a  party.  I  persuaded  the  local 
reporters  to  publish  nothing  until  after 
you  arrived,  for  the  papers  would  have 
been  full  of  it.'' 

"Oh,  Jim,  my  boy — my  boy!"  groaned 
Mrs.  Harden. 

"There,  Mother,"  Frances  comforted 
her.  "He  may  be  all  right.  I  'd  trust 
Phil  anywhere  in  the  woods." 

"The  men  think  the  boys  may  have 
found  another  camp,"  put  in  Mr.  Harden. 
"If  they  did,  they  were  able  to  keep  warm." 

"But  what  would  they  do  for  food?" 
asked  Mrs.  Harden,  with  a  sob. 

"That  depends  upon  what  they  mig;ht 
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find  in  the  camp,"  answered  Mr.  Harden. 
Frances  had  risen  and  crossed  to  the 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Through 
misted  eyes  she  saw  the  lake  stretching 
level  and  white  to  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
From  where  she  stood  she  could  see  a 
thousand  trees,  and  that  was  only  the  very 
rim.  Somewhere  in  this  tangle,  like  a 
thimble  lost  in  the  grass,  the  two  boys 
were  hidden.  Active  by  nature  as  she 
was,  and  coming  fresh  upon  the  scene,  she 
felt  it  impossible  to  wait  calmly  here  while 
others  hunted.  She  must  go  a  little  way 
among  the  trees,  and  search  with  the 
others.  The  boys  might  be  on  their  way 
out  even  at  this  moment,  and  she  might 
meet  them.  She  recalled  a  hundred  kindly 
acts  Phil  had  done  for  her.  Once  when 
they  had  been  out  together,  she  had  hurt 
her  foot,  and  he  had  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing her  the  last  half-mile,  pick-a-back. 
And  now  he  might  be  staggering  about 
hungry  and  half  frozen.     And  there  was 
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Mr.  Wenham  with  his  brave  blue  eyes. 
With  his  sHght  body  and  embarrassed 
manner,  he  had  won  her  sympathy  at  once 
on  that  first  evening  she  had  seen  him. 
That  he  would  be  as  courageous  as  Phil 
in  such  an  emergency  as  this,  she  had  no 
doubt,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  endure 
as  much.  She  pictured  him  lying  prone 
in  the  snow,  and  drew  back  with  a  little 
shudder. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Harden  had 
regained  control  over  herself,  and  had 
turned  her  attention  to  her  husband.  The 
strain  of  the  long  days  and  the  sleepless 
nights  had  told  severely  even  upon  his 
strong  physique. 

"Jim,"  she  said  with  authority,  "this  will 
never  do.  You  must  go  to  bed,  and  let 
me  sit  by  you  until  you  sleep." 

"Sleep !"  he  groaned. 

"Sleep,"  she  answered.  "When  my  boy 
comes  out,  he  must  not  find  his  father  in  a 
worse  condition  than  himself." 
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''If  he  would  only  come  soon !" 

"He  will,  Jim.  He  must  come.  My 
boy  must  come  home  soon,  now." 

With  Mrs.  Harden  on  one  side  of  him 
and  his  daughter  on  the  other,  Mr.  Harden 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  his  cheerless 
room. 

"Now,  Dad,"  whispered  Frances,  kiss- 
ing him,  "mind  mother." 

"You  are  to  have  the  room  next  to  ours, 
dear,"  he  answered.  "I  will  order  a  fire 
built." 

"Don't  you  worry  about  me,  Dad.  I 
will  tend  to  that." 
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Frances's  discovery 

FRANCES  went  down-stairs  again, 
and  asked  the  proprietor  to  bring 
up  her  bag.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired, 
she  instantly  shpped  into  her  heavy  walk- 
ing-clothes and  sweater.  Then,  with  her 
snow-shoes  under  her  arms,  she  came 
down  again.  If  she  only  trudged  around 
within  sight  of  the  hotel,  she  must  walk 
until  she  forgot  the  ache  in  her  throat. 
She  must  battle  for  a  while  with  the  same 
icy  air  that  was  biting  Phil;  she  must  feel 
beneath  her  feet  the  same  snow  that  was 
holding  him  prisoner.  She  would  even 
like  to  be  cold  and  hungry  as  he  was.  It 
did  not  seem  fair  that  she  should  be  so 
snug  and  warm  when  Phil  was  suffering. 
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The  loungers  about  the  platform 
watched  her  curiously  as  she  put  on  her 
snow-shoes,  but  she  did  not  even  see 
them.  She  swung  down  the  short  incline 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  then  to  the 
level  surface,  now  marked  with  the  tracks 
of  the  many  snow-shoes  which  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  little  pond  during  the 
last  few  days.  She  kept  close  to  the  shore 
and  always  within  sight  of  the  flimsy  one- 
story-and-a-half  building  behind  her.  In 
this  way  she  reached  the  head  of  the  pond, 
all  the  while  straining  her  eyes  through 
the  bordering  trees,  though  she  could 
not  see  twenty  feet  into  them.  However, 
the  brisk  exercise  relieved  her  mind. 
She  felt  that  she  was  doing  something, 
no  matter  how  little.  From  where  she 
stopped,  the  tracks  swung  off  to  the  left, 
along  an  old  wood  road  known  as  the  first 
carry.  She  looked  back  at  the  hotel.  In 
the  clear  air  it  seemed  so  near  that  she 
was    urged   to   venture   a    little    farther. 
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So  long  as  she  kept  to  the  beaten  path, 
she  knew  she  would  be  safe  enough. 

She  pushed  along  over  the  first  few 
hundred  yards  a  little  bit  timidly.  There 
was  a  different  atmosphere  in  here  among 
the  trees  crowding  all  about  her.  On 
the  lake  she  was  still  in  the  front  door- 
yard  of  the  hotel,  as  it  were ;  now  she  was 
in  the  land  of  shadows  and  the  unknown. 
Her  better  judgment  warned  her  to  turn 
back,  but  with  every  clump  of  evergreens 
furnishing  a  possible  hiding-place  for 
Phil,  her  loyalty  drove  her  on.  Every 
few  minutes  she  stopped  to  listen  or,  stoop- 
ing, to  peer  in  among  the  tangle  of  low- 
hanging  trees  and  dead  limbs.  It  was  so 
silent  and  still  there  that  she  felt  as  though 
she  were  the  only  living  thing  in  the  world. 
When  she  started  on  again,  her  own  snow- 
shoes,  creaking  over  the  snow,  frightened 
her.  She  was  afraid  lest  the  noise  should 
rouse  a  hundred  unseen  sleeping  thin^ :. 

But  the  swish  of  her  skirts  and  t^     creak 
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of  her  snow-shoes  roused  nothing  at  all, 
and  that  was  even  more  terrifying.  She 
felt  as  though  she  were  trudging  through 
a  cemetery.  So  she  faltered  on  for  per- 
haps a  half-mile.  Once  she  shouted  her 
brother's  name,  but  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed was  so  oppressing  that  she  did  not 
venture  again.  Receiving  no  answering 
shout,  it  made  him  seem  a  thousand  miles 
off.  She  began  to  sob  a  little,  and  turned 
back.  She  knew  she  must  reach  the  hotel 
before  she  was  missed,  or  her  adventure 
would  only  add  another  worry  to  her 
mother's  already  heavy  burden.  But  she 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  feet  before  she 
heard,  to  the  left,  what  sounded  like  a 
feeble  shout.  She  stopped  short  and 
listened.  Again  the  sound  reached  her, 
and  in  answer  she  shouted  back.  This 
time  she  heard  a  distinct  reply.  With- 
out hesitation  she  swung  off  the  wood 
road  and  into  the  unbeaten  snow  beneath 
the  pines.     At  the  end  of  a  hundred  yards, 
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she  repeated  her  cry,  and  again  received 
an  answer,  though,  if  anything,  it  was 
fainter  than  the  first.  But  it  came  from 
the  same  direction.  She  dared  not  ask 
herself  what  it  meant,  although  once  it  had 
sounded  much  like  Phil's  voice.  It  was 
rough  going  in  among  the  trees,  so  that 
her  progress  was  slow,  but  she  had  all 
the  encouragement  she  needed  in  the  cry 
which  always  came  in  answer  to  hers, 
ever  a  little  nearer. 

She  proceeded  in  this  way  some  two 
hundred  rods,  when  the  voice  ceased  to 
respond.  She  shouted  again  and  again, 
but  only  the  faint  echo  of  her  own  voice 
answered.  She  began  to  think  it  must 
have  been  from  the  first  an  echo.  Her  ex- 
cited imagination  recalled  a  dozen  wild 
stories  of  will-o'-the-wusp  calls  in  the 
w^oods  which  had  summoned  old  guides 
to  their  doom  by  enticing  them  on  to  hid- 
Hen  cliflfs  or  into  pathless  swamps.  She 
had   half    turned    to    hurry   back,    when 
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she  heard  the  call  once  more,  this  time 
muffled  and  near,  as  though  it  came  from 
just  over  the  knoll  facing  her.  It  took 
courage  to  answer  it;  it  took  still  more 
courage  to  go  on.  But  she  had  the 
Harden  spirit,  else  she  would  not  have 
come  out  here  and  the  Hardens  never 
turned  their  backs  upon  danger.  Though 
her  heart  was  beating  in  her  throat,  she 
pushed  on  up  the  hillock,  paused  a  minute, 
and  then  peered  down  into  the  hollow  be- 
yond. There,  prone  upon  the  ground, 
she  saw  a  human  form. 

She  called.  She  received  no  answer. 
The  form  was  not  PhiFs.  It  was  that  of 
a  tall,  lank  man.  It  lay  there  immovable, 
the  head  resting  upon  an  outstretched 
arm,  the  face  turned  awav.  The  man 
wore  snow-shoes,  and  in  one  hand  clutched 
a  bow  and  arrow.  She  started  back, 
unable  to  go  on.  The  man  was  either 
unconscious  or  dead,  and  evidently  was 
unaware    of    her    presence.     She    could 
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safely  beat  a  retreat,  hurry  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  summon  aid.  But  if  she  did 
that,  the  man  might  in  the  meanwhile 
freeze  to  death.  Possibly  he  was  one  of 
the  searching-party  overcome  by  his  ef- 
forts. That  decided  her.  She  crossed 
the  intervening  space  and  knelt  by  the 
man's  side.  As  she  touched  his  arm,  he 
tried  with  an  effort  to  rouse  himself.  He 
turned  upon  his  back  and  struggled  to 
open  his  eyes. 

At  sight  of  the  rough  scraggly  beard, 
Frances  drew  back  in  terror.  She  rose 
to  her  feet  and  started  away.  This  was 
such  a  face  as  one  sometimes  saw  in  a 
nightmare.  With  his  sunken  eyes  and 
unkempt  hair,  he  looked  as  though  he 
might  be  a  half-crazed  hermit.  The  bow 
and  arrow  which  he  still  convulsively 
clasped  strengthened  this  theory.  No 
sane  man  was  ever  armed  after  this  fash- 
ion.    She  started  back  up  the  knoll,  when 
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she  was  again  checked,  this  time  by  a 
groan. 

"Are  vou  hurt?"  she  called  back. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  man 
struggled  to  his  elbow  and  blinked  drow- 
sily at  her.     He  did  not  answer. 

*'I  '11  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  get  help 
for  you,"  she  stammered. 

He  muttered  something  that  she  could 
not  understand. 

'The  men  will  be  back — in  an  hour/' 
she  hurried  on.  She  pulled  off  her 
sweater. 

''Here,"  she  called,  tossing  it  to  him. 
"Put  on  this." 

It  fell  by  his  side,  but  he  made  no 
motion  to  take  it. 

"Put  it  on,"  she  commanded.  "I  will 
hurry." 

She  started  off,  and  the  man,  with  a 
strangely  agitated  face,  watched  her  go. 
It  took  the  last  ounce  of  strength  in  him 
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to  mutter  one  word ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
stop  the  girl  in  her  tracks. 

''Harden!''  he  groaned. 

The  name  came  to  her  like  an  electric 
shock.  She  hurried  back  so  fast  that  she 
stumbled.  She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  in  another  by  the  man's  side. 

^'Harden?"  she  cried.  "You  have 
found  Phil  and  Bob?" 

He  nodded  weakly. 

'They  are  alive?"  she  choked 

He  nodded  again. 

''Where?     Oh — near  here?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Fire,"  he  gasped. 

It  was  clear  that  he  wished  her  to  start 
a  fire.  He  was  numbed.  If  she  left  him 
here  in  this  condition,  his  secret  might 
die  with  him.  Xot  only  his  life  but  Phil's 
life  and  Bob's  life  depended  upon  reviv- 
ing him  at  once.  But  she  had  no 
matches.  He  might  as  well  have  asked 
her  for  hot  soup.     She  knelt  by  his  side. 
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''Listen,"  she  said.  ''Have  you 
matches?" 

He  nodded. 

"In  your  pocket?" 

He  nodded  again.  She  ran  her  hand 
into  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat.  She 
drew  out  a  match-safe — Phil's  match- 
safe.  The  sight  of  it  was  aknost  like  a 
sight  of  the  boy  himself.  She  needed  no 
further  incentive.  There  were  birch- 
bark  and  dry  twigs  enough  about  her, 
and  with  feverish  haste  she  began  to 
gather  them.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had 
started  a  tinv  blaze,  and  in  a  few  more 
had  added  enough  of  the  larger  sticks  to 
make  a  good-sized  fire.  She  helped  the 
man  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  held  his 
purple  hands  over  the  flames.  The  heat 
very  quickly  showed  its  effect.  His 
stiffened  fingers  thawed  out  and  sent  the 
warm  blood  throusfh  his  whole  body. 
Frances  kept  busy  gathering  more  wood. 
It   seemed  to  her  the  happiest  task  she 
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had  ever  done.  Like  a  song,  she  re- 
peated again  and  again  the  words,  'Thil 
is  safe!  Phil  is  safe!"  She  wanted  to 
run  all  the  way  back  and  burst  in  upon 
her  father  with  the  glad  tidings.  In  her 
eagerness  she  almost  forgot  the  man  who 
was  still  struggling  for  speech.  But  as 
she  hurried  back  with  a  last  armful  of 
wood,  he  found  his  voice. 

''You  know — where  Mr.  Harden  is?" 
he  faltered. 

''Yes,    yes.     Why,    he 's    my    father. 
He  's  within  an  hour's  walk  from  here." 

"Thank  God!"  he  cried. 

"And  you  said  Phil  is  safe?" 

"Yes.     But  the  other  boy — " 

"Mr.    Wenham!     Is    anything    wrong 
with  him?" 

"He  's  hurt.     I — I  came  for  a  doctor." 

"Oh,  then  I  must  n't  wait.     I  must  get 
back  at  once." 

"Yes,"     he     nodded     quickly.     "Bring 
Harden  here.     Bring  a  doctor." 
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"You  feel  better  now?  You  can  wait 
here  till  I  come  back?" 

"Yes/'  he  answered.  "Hurry!  We 
must  get  to  the  camp  to-night." 

"But  you—" 

"1 11  rest  here  by  the  fire.  I  '11  be  all 
right  before  long.     Don't  wait." 

"Won't  you  let  me  help  you  put  on 
the  sweater?" 

"Don't  wait,"  he  answered.     "Hurry." 

He  seemed  such  a  pathetic  figure  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  snow  that  she  still  felt 
uneasy  about  leaving  him,  but  clearly  the 
sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  reach  the 
hotel  as  soon  as  possible  and  bring  back 
those  who  could  be  of  some  real  help. 
She  started  over  the  back  trail  to  the 
first  carry  as  fast  as  she  could  go.  But 
that  was  n't  half  fast  enough.  She 
needed  wings  to  speed  her  on  this  er- 
rand. The  boys  were  evidently,  from 
what  the  man  had  said,  in  some  camp, 
and    poor    Bob    Wenham    injured.     She 
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reached  the  carry  before  she  knew  it, 
crossed  to  the  lake,  and  started  down  the 
white  stretch  to  the  hotel,  which  she  could 
now  plainly  see.  She  could  hardly  wait; 
she  felt  like  shouting  the  glad  tidings 
from  the  middle  of  the  lake.  She  had 
never  swung  her  snow-shoes  with  such 
speed  and  ease.  In  spite  of  her  im- 
patience, it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore she  was  scrambling  up  the  slope  to 
the  railroad  tracks.  The  same  group  of 
loungers  was  lingering  outside,  varying 
their  speculations  and  theories  with  fre- 
quent stares  at  the  horizon  line.  They 
were  aware  of  some  new  development  as 
soon  as  they  saw  her.  One  of  them  ven- 
tured to  step  to  her  side  as  she  was  fever- 
ishly unfastening  her  snow-shoes. 

''Anything  new,  Miss  Harden?"  he 
asked. 

"I  We  found  them !''  she  cried. 

''You?" 
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''A  man  back  there  in  the  woods  told 
me.     Is  there  a  doctor  here?" 

"There  's  one  coming  on  the  next  train 
to  see  your  father/' 

''Oh,  tell  him  to  hurry,"  she  gasped. 

She  ran  into  the  hotel  and  up  the  stairs 
two  at  a  time.  She  burst  into  her 
father's  room.  Her  mother,  sitting  by 
the  bedside  near  the  sleeping  man,  held 
up  a  warning  finger. 

''Oh,  Mother,"  she  half  sobbed,  "let 
him  wake  up !     Phil  is  found !" 

Mrs.  Harden  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Found!"  she  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Harden  rose  to  his  elbow.  He 
stared  at  his  daughter,  half  awake. 

"Found?"  he  repeated.  "Am  I  dream- 
ing?" 

Frances  threw  herself  about  her 
father's  neck. 

"No,  dear  Dad,"  she  cried.  "Phil  is 
safe.     But  Bob  is  hurt." 
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''But,  Frances — ''  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Harden,  scarcely  daring  to  believe. 

''Wait  till  I  catch  my  breath,"  an- 
swered the  excited  girl. 

For  a  moment  she  lay  in  her  father's 
arms  sobbing  as  heartily  as  though  it  had 
been  evil  news  instead  of  good  that  she 
bore.  Mrs.  Harden  stood  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  breast.  Mr. 
Harden  lay  back  with  his  eyes  closed, 
waiting,  not  daring  to  think. 

Finally,  still  breathless,  Frances  stam- 
mered out  her  story  in  her  broken  little 
sentences.  As  she  told  of  leaving  the 
man  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  Mr.  Harden 
jumped  from  the  bed.  For  a  second  he 
forgot  his  bandaged  ankle,  but  a  wrench- 
ing pain  warned  him  to  move  more  care- 
fully. 

"My  crutches !"  he  ordered. 

Frances  seized  them  and  handed  them 
to  him.  He  hobbled  to  the  door.  In  the 
hall  he  shouted  for  Mr.  Brown,  the  pro- 
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prietor.  The  man  came  running  up  the 
stairs  two  at  a  time. 

*'Wire  the  doctor  to  come  down  here  on 
the  two-thirty  train,"  Mr.  Harden  or- 
dered. 

''He  said  he  was  coming  anyway.'' 

"Wire  him  to  come  without  fail." 

''Is  there  any  news  ?" 

'The  boys  are  found,"  Mr.  Harden  an- 
swered briefly.  "Get  ready  a  can  of  hot 
soup,  and  tell  all  the  men  here  I  shall  need 
them." 

Frances  had  stopped  only  long  enough 
to  hug  her  mother  as  tight  as  she  could 
hold  her  a  moment,  and  now  hurried  out 
to  join  her  father. 

"Frances,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  '11 
have  to  show  them  the  way." 

"All  ready.  Daddy.  We'd  better  not 
wait  a  second." 

"Johnson,"  Mr.  Harden  called  to  a 
tall  young  fellow. 

"Yes,  sir." 
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^'Go  out  and  see  if  you  can  find  Mr. 
Wenham's  party.  Tell  him  to  report 
here  at  once." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Frances  had  adjusted  her  snow-shoes 
again,  and  by  the  time  the  men  were 
ready,  one  of  them  with  the  can  of  steam- 
ing hot  soup,  she  was  already  by  the  edge 
of  the  lake. 

The  party  found  Bill  by  the  side  of  the 
jfire,  sound  asleep.  But  as  the  first  man 
pushed  ahead  with  a  shout.  Bill  half  rose 
to  his  knees,  and  clumsily  attempted  to  fix 
his  arrow  on  the  string  of  his  bow. 

"We  're  friends,"  shouted  the  man, 
taken  aback  for  a  second. 

"Friends?"  repeated  Bill,  thickly. 

He  stared  at  them  a  second,  as  though 
startled.  Then  the  bow  dropped  from  his 
numbed  fingers. 

"It  don't  make  no  difference  anyway," 
he  muttered. 

But  when  Frances  reached  his  side,  he 
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seemed  to  recover.  It  was  she  who  held 
the  cup  of  warm  soup  to  his  Hps.  He 
drank  it  greedily,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"Is  Mr.  Harden  here?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  Frances.  "He  has 
hurt  his  ankle.  He  's  waiting  at  the  hotel 
for  you." 

Bill  struggled  to  his  feet,  but  he  fell 
back,  too  weak  to  stand. 

"You  can't  walk,  man,"  cried  one  of  the 
party.  "Here,  fellows,  help  me  make 
a  stretcher." 

In  no  time  they  had  cut  a  couple  of  long 
sticks.  A  half  dozen  men  offered  their 
coats,  which  they  bound  between  the  poles, 
and  then,  in  spite  of  Bill's  protests,  they 
lifted  him -on  the  rude  affair  and  started 
back.  Before  they  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards.  Bill  was  asleep  again. 
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AS  Phil  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  tense  and  rigid,  he  heard  a 
shout.  He  ran  across  the  room,  through 
the  kitchen,  to  the  outside  door.  Here  he 
let  out  a  yell  that  surpassed  anything  he 
had  ever  accomplished  at  a  foot-ball  game. 
An  answering  cry  came  back.  He  rushed 
out  into  the  dark  and  shouted  again, 
straining  his  throat  until  it  ended  almost 
in  a  shriek.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
restrained  himself  from  plunging  head- 
long into  the  snow  and  hurrying  to  meet 
the  party. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  the  first  dim 
form  emerged  from  the  trees,  and,  fol- 
lowed   by    a    half-dozen    others,    swung 
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across  the  open  space  to  the  cabin.  A  tall, 
thin  man  was  in  the  lead.  He  almost 
toppled  over  Harden  at  the  door. 

''Where  is  Bob?"  he  demanded. 
''Where  is  my  boy  ?" 

'Tn  here,"  choked  Harden,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  next  room.  Mr.  Wenham 
stooped  and  gathered  his  son  into  his 
arms  with  sharp  cries  that  were  half-pray- 
ers and  half-groans. 

Harden  hurried  back  into  the  kitchen 
just  as  the  others  were  entering,  bearing 
Bill  on  a  stretcher.  Harden  scanned 
every  face  to  find  his  father.  Bill  in- 
sisted upon  disentangling  himself  from 
the  blankets  and  getting  on  his  feet. 
Harden  rushed  to  his  side. 

"Where  is  Dad?"  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

''He 's  all  right,  sonny,"  answered 
Bill.     "Sprained  his  ankle,  that 's  all." 

He  turned  to  a  slight  man  who  was 
getting  out  of  a  heavy  coat. 
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"The  sick  boy  is  in  there,"  said  Bill, 
pointing  to  the  other  room. 

"You  'd  better  lie  down  yourself,"  an- 
swered the  doctor,  curtly. 

Bill  found  one  hand  grasped  tightly  by 
both  of  Harden's. 

"You  did  it.  Bill!"  exclaimed  Harden. 

The  rest  of  the  group  were  crowding 
about  the  two. 

"Is  this  the  boy?  Is  this  young 
Harden?"  they  exclaimed,  studying  him 
as  though  he  were  a  fit  subject  for  a 
museum. 

But  neither  Bill  nor  Harden  seemed 
conscious  of  the  attention.  Each  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts. 

"How  far  did  you  have  to  go?"  asked 
Harden. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Bill.  "I 
walked  all  day,  most  of  the  night,  and  half 
the  next  day." 

"But  you  made  it,"  repeated  Harden. 
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'T  guess  I  would  n't  if  it  had  n't  been 
for  your  sister/'  said  Bill. 

"My  sister!"  exclaimed  the  boy  in 
amazement. 

'T  dropped  in  my  tracks,  and  I  guess 
I  'd  have  stayed  there  if  she  had  n't  come 
along." 

'Then  they  knew?  Then  mother 
knew?" 

'They  arrived  at  South  Twin  that 
morning,"  explained  one  of  the  men. 

"And  mother  is  there  now?" 

"Yes." 

"But  what  was  Frances  doing  in  the 
woods  ?" 

"Hunting  for  you,"  answered  another 
of  the  group.  "Say,  but  she  's  a  plucky 
one.  Had  all  we  could  do  to  keep  her 
from  coming  with  us  to-night." 

Harden's  eyes  grew  moist.  It  would 
be  hard  to  tell  why.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  joy,  and  a  dozen  other  emotions. 
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Bill  had  turned  away,  and  was  keeping  in 
the  background  as  though  anxious  now  to 
eliminate  himself.  He  glanced  toward 
the  kitchen  door.  He  saw  a  tall,  silent 
man  standing  there,  back  to  it.  At  first 
he  thought  it  a  mere  accident  that  the 
man  had  taken  up  that  position  as  though 
he  were  on  guard.  To  test  it,  he  moved 
with  apparent  unconsciousness  a  few  feet 
nearer.  The  man  straightened  himself 
and  half  drew  one  hand  from  his  over- 
coat pocket.  Bill  saw  that  the  fingers 
were  clenched  around  the  handle  of  a  re- 
volver. He  moved  back  again,  and  the 
man  followed  him  with  his  eyes  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse.  Bill  took  a  chair  near  the 
stove  and  waited. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Wenham  came  out 
from  the  other  room. 

''Bill,"  he  said,  "where  are  you?     My 
boy  wants  to  see  you.  Bill." 

Bill  hung  his  head  a  bit,  and  did  not 
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move.  Harden  rushed  forward  and 
seized  his  arm. 

'^Come  on,  Bill/'  he  exclaimed.  'I'll 
miss  my  guess  if  you  don't  have  some  ques- 
tions to  answer." 

Reluctantly  Bill  rose.  As  the  three 
moved  into  the  room,  the  man  at  the  other 
door  crossed  the  kitchen  and  took  up  a 
position  where  he  could  still  keep  his  eyes 
upon  Bill.  As  the  latter  came  toward 
the  bed,  Wenham  rose  to  his  elbow. 
The  doctor  was  still  bending  over  his  leg. 

''Bill,"  cried  Wenham,  "the  doctor  here 
says  you  saved  my  life." 

"If  I  did  it 's  no  more  than  you  fellers 
did  for  me,"  he  answered. 

"But  how  did  you  find  your  way?" 
asked  Wenham. 

"Found  some  tracks." 

"Did  Dad  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
party  came  within  a  half-mile  of  this 
place  a  couple  of  days  ago?" 
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"Thanks  to  you/'  put  in  Mr.  Wenham, 
"we  were  luckier  than  we  thought  we 
were." 

Harden  glanced  swiftly  at  Bill.  He 
found  the  eyes  of  his  friend  upon  him  as 
though  in  a  dumb  plea  for  silence. 
Harden  turned  back  to  the  kitchen,  leav- 
ing Bill  to  answer  Bob's  questions  as 
best  he  could.  As  he  was  leaving,  he 
heard  Mr.  Wenham  say  to  his  son : 

"My  boy,  the  doctor  says  he  must  probe 
the  wounds  a  little.     Can  you  stand  it?" 

"Yes,  Dad.     May  Bill  stay  with  me  ?" 

"If  he  will." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  answered  Bill. 

As  Harden  came  back  into  the  kitchen, 
the  group  pounced  upon  him  and  put  ques- 
tion after  question.  The  man  by  the 
door  listened  intently. 

They  wanted  to  know  How  the  boys 
found  the  camp,  what  they  did  for  food, 
and    how    Bob    met    with    his    accident. 
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The  man  by  the  door  seemed  particularly 
interested  whenever  Bill's  name  was 
mentioned. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  run  across 
him?"  he  inquired. 

"He  ran  across  us,'  answered  Harden. 
"He  was  starving,  and  we  shared  what 
we  had  here  with  him.  But  he  shot  a 
moose  after  that,  and  more  than  paid  us 
back  in  grub  alone.'' 

"What  did  he  shoot  the  moose  with?" 
asked  the  man  by  the  door. 

"With  a  bow  and  arrow  he  made." 

"Then  he  has  n't  any  gun?" 

"Only  an  empty  one." 

"Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  where 
he  came  from?" 

For  some  reason  Harden  found  himself 
resenting  the  questioning  of  this  man. 
"No,"  he  answered  curtly. 

"Did  he  say  how  long  he  had  been  in 
here?" 

"No." 
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*'Say  what  his  name  is?" 

"He  told  us  to  call  him  Bill/' 

''Kind  of  skittish  about  telling  his  last 
name,  was  n't  he  T' 

"He  did  n't  tell  it  anyhow,"  answered 
Harden. 

"Look  here,  Seaver,"  broke  in  one  of 
the  men,  "what  are  you  driving  at?" 

"Never  you  mind,"  answered  Seaver. 

"How  far  are  we  from  the  old  camp?" 
asked  Harden,  anxious  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Twenty  miles  to  the  south,"  answered 
one  of  the  group. 

"And  how  far  from  South  Twin?" 

"Ten  miles  in  a  direct  line.  About 
twenty,  I  guess,  the  way  Bill  there  took 
us." 

"Only  ten  miles?  Do  you  suppose  I 
could  get  back  to  Dad  to-night  ?" 

"In  the  dark?  Guess  not,  sonny. 
You  '11  have  to  hold  your  bosses  till  morn- 
mg. 
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Mr.  Wenham  came  from  the  other 
room,  wiping  his  brow.  His  face  was 
the  color  of  white  paper.  The  group 
turned  anxiously  to  him. 

''What  does  the  doc  say?''  they  in- 
quired in  chorus. 

''He  says  he  reached  here  in  the  nick 
of  time,"  answered  Mr.  Wenham.  "The 
poison  has  n't  spread  enough  yet  to  be 
dangerous." 

He  turned  to  Harden  as  though  he  now 
saw  him  for  the  first  time. 

"Phil,"  he  said,  "you  look  well.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  you  as  thin  as  a  rail." 

"We  've  lived  like  lords,  thanks  to 
Bill." 

"It  all  seems  thanks  to  Bill,"  answered 
Mr.  Wenham. 

"You  wait  till  you  see  the  pictures  I 
took,"  exclaimed  Harden,  enthusiastic- 
ally, "and  you  '11  see  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  is." 

"Pictures?" 
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"I  snapped  him  when  he  was  fighting 
the  moose/' 

''I  never  want  to  hear  again  of  a 
moose/'  answered  Mr.  Wenham.  '^It 
was  a  moose  that  got  you  into  this/' 

"And  got  us  out  again,"  answered 
Harden.  "We  'd  have  gone  hungry  and 
would  n't  have  found  your  tracks  if  it 
had  n't  been  for  the  moose." 

"And  Bill,"  smiled  Mr.  Wenham. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bill  had  come  from 
the  other  room  and  moved  straight  across 
the  kitchen  to  the  outer  door.  But 
Seaver  had  proceeded  him  and  now  barred 
the  way.  For  a  second.  Bill  scowled  at 
him  as  though  determined  to  force  a 
passage.  The  group  turned  to  watch 
the  two,  not  understanding  what  it 
meant. 

"Where  you  plannin'  to  go?"  demanded 
Seaver,  his  right  hand  still  in  his  overcoat 
pocket. 
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'T  left  my  snow-shoes  outside/'  an- 
swered Bill. 

"Then  I  guess  they  '11  stay  there/'  re- 
plied Seaver. 

For  a  second  Bill  hesitated,  and  then, 
in  a  flash,  brought  his  hand  back  toward 
his  hip  pocket.  But  Seaver,  who  had  been 
watching  for  this,  was  a  second  quicker. 
He  whipped  out  his  revolver  with  an  ugly 
growl. 

''None  of  that,"  he  snapped. 

The  two  stood  as  tense  as  animals  about 
to  spring  at  one  another.  Mr.  Wenham 
took  a  quick  step  forward. 

''What  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded. 

"It  means  this  man  is  under  arrest,"  an- 
swered Seaver. 

"Upon  what  authority?"  demanded 
Mr.  Wenham. 

Seaver  threw  open  his  coat,  and  dramat- 
ically displayed  a  constable's  badge. 
Mr.  Wenham  stared  at  the  two  men  in 
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amazement.     Bill  turned  his  head  a  little 
away. 

''What  do  you  accuse  the  man  of?''  de- 
manded Mr.  Wenham. 

''Escaping  from  the  State  penitentiary," 
answered  Seaver.  "This  man  here  is 
Manson,  who  robbed  the  Wareham  bank." 

Mr.  Wenham's  face  hardened. 
'  "Are  you   sure   of  this,   Seaver?"   he 
asked. 

Bill's  hands  had  fallen  to  his  side.  He 
was  breathing  rapidly.  He  glanced  at 
Harden,  and  then  away  again.  The 
group  closed  in  with  a  murmur  of  sur- 
prise. Harden  stood  transfixed.  Seaver 
faced  Bill  with  the  question: 

"Do  you  deny  it?" 

"I  don't  deny  my  name,"  he  answered. 
For  a  second  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.  Then  Harden  recovered  himself. 
He  seized  Mr.  Wenham's  arm. 

"You  must  help  him,"  he  cried.  "He  's 
innocent." 
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The  constable  gave  an  order  sharp  as  a 
revolver  shot. 

'Tut  up  your  hands/'  he  commanded. 

Bill  obeyed.  The  constable  stepped 
forward  and  went  through  his  pockets. 
With  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  as  though 
this  were  all  the  further  proof  he  needed, 
he  drew  out  a  revolver. 

''But  that 's  mine/*  exclaimed  Harden, 
''and  it 's  empty,  anyhow.'* 

Seaver  tossed  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  Harden  picked  it  up. 

"See!**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  broke  it 
open  and  showed  the  empty  chambers  in 
the  cylinder  to  Mr.  Wenham;  "Bill  used 
his  last  cartridge  in  getting  a  partridge 
for  Bob.** 

Mr.  Wenham  stepped  to  BilFs  side. 

"Is  what  this  man  says  true?'*  he 
asked. 

Bill  raised  his  head.  "It  *s  true  I  got 
out,**  he  answered.  "It  ain*t  true  I 
robbed  the  bank.*' 
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The  constable  displayed  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, and  was  about  to  put  them  on,  when 
Mr.  Wenham  checked  him. 

'T  '11  be  personally  responsible  for  this 
man,"  he  said.  ^'There  's  no  need  of 
irons." 

"He 's  a  desprit  character,"  warned 
Seaver. 

Bill  smiled.  He  had  n't  enough 
strength  left  to  walk  a  half-mile. 

'Tt  's  all  over,"  he  said.  ''You  've  had  a 
long  chase.  Constable.  You  must  be 
hungry." 

''What  of  it?"  demanded  Seaver,  sus- 
piciously. 

"If  you  '11  leave  my  hands  free,  I  '11 
make  you  some  biscuits,"  answered  Bill. 

In  a  chorus  the  whole  group  backed  up 
Mr.  Wenham. 

"Let  him  alone,"  they  shouted.  "We  '11 
see  he  does  n't  get  away." 

The  constable  lowered  his  revolver. 
"All  right,  gents,"  he  agreed.     "But  I  'm 
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goin'  to  sleep  in  front  of  this  door  to- 
night." 

''You  can  sleep  outside  the  door  if  you 
want  to/'  returned  one  of  the  men. 

The  doctor  stepped  from  the  next  room. 

'The  boy  is  sleeping,"  he  said  quietly. 
''And  I  am  starving.  Anything  to  eat 
here?" 

Bill  moved  to  the  bread  board,  took  out 
what  was  left  of  the  flour,  and  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  mix  some  biscuits. 

With  moose  steak  and  hot  bread,  the  res- 
cue party  made  a  better  dinner  than  they 
would  have  at  the  hotel  itself.  After  they 
had  finished,  the  constable  leaned  back  in 
a  chair  against  the  door,  and  Mr.  Wen- 
ham,  drawing  Bill  to  one  side,  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  him.  Bill  told  a  simple 
story:  he  had  been  out  of  work  and  was 
tramping  from  town  to  town  in  search  of 
employment.  He  had  been  at  different 
times  a  lumberman,  a  sailor,  and  a  farmer, 
but  had  no  regular  trade,  being  by  nature 
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a  wanderer.  The  night  of  the  robbery  he 
had  slept  in  an  old  barn,  and  while  there 
had  met  a  stranger.  He  had  talked  with 
the  latter,  and  after  supper  had  gone  to 
sleep,  thinking  no  more  about  it.  He 
woke  up  late  in  the  night,  and  heard  the 
man  come  running  into  the  barn.  The 
fellow  waited  there  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  started  out  again,  calling  to  him  to 
run  for  it.  Suspecting  something  was 
wrong,  and  knowing  he  would  be  arrested 
as  a  tramp  if  found  there,  Bill  had  fol- 
lowed at  the  man's  heels.  The  latter  soon 
left  him  behind.  Bill  hid  in  the  bushes, 
but  the  next  morning  was  arrested  by  a 
posse  and  accused  of  robbing  the  Ware- 
ham  bank.  He  could  only  protest  his  in- 
nocence, but  it  did  no  good,  and  he  was 
sentenced.  Later,  finding  a  chance  to  es- 
cape, he  took  it,  got  into  the  woods,  and 
would  doubtless  have  died  there  if  he 
had  not  chanced  upon  the  boys  and  their 
camp. 
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Mr.  Wenham  listened,  and  then  began 
to  ask  questions.  They  were  shrewd 
questions,  designed  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
story  from  every  angle.  Bill  answered 
them  all  simply  and  directly.  At  the  end 
of  two  hours,  Mr.  Wenham  would  have 
staked  his  professional  reputation  as  the 
sharpest  cross-examiner  in  New  York 
that  Bill  was  telling  the  absolute  truth. 
In  his  opinion,  if  the  man  had  had  the 
services  of  a  good  lawyer  at  the  trial,  no 
jury  would  have  convicted  him.  When  he 
had  concluded  his  questioning,  Mr.  Wen- 
ham said : 

''Of  course,  the  thing  for  you  to  do  now 
is  to  return  peaceably  with  the  constable. 
The  thing  I  'm  going  to  do  is  to  see  the 
governor,  put  these  facts  before  him,  and 
ask  for  a  pardon.  Unless  I  'm  very  much 
mistaken,  you  '11  be  a  free  man  within  a 
month." 

Bill  smiled  sadly. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Wenham.     But  I  dunno 
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as  I  care  much.  I  've  had  enough  of  free- 
dom these  last  few  months/' 

"You  '11  get  a  taste  of  a  different  kind 
when  this  is  settled/'  answered  Mr.  Wen- 
ham.  '^Now  lie  down  and  get  some 
sleep.  I  guess  you  '11  rest  better  than  the 
constable." 

As  Bill  moved  away,  Harden  hurried 
to  Mr.  Wenham's  side. 

''You  can  get  him  free?"  he  asked 
breathlessly. 

''He  gave  me  back  my  boy.  You  can 
rest  assured  I  will  do  whatever  is  possi- 
ble." 

"I  don't  believe  a  man  as  brave  as  Bill 
would  steal." 

"It  is  generally  the  coward  who  stoops 
to  that,"  admitted  Mr.  Wenham.  "Still, 
sometimes  thieves  show  a  sort  of  physical 
courage." 

"Bill  showed  more  than  that  when  he 
risked  his  life  to  kill  the  moose  for  Bob, 
and  when  he  risked  it  again  to  save  me." 
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"He  certainly  showed  the  highest  type 
of  courage  when  he  risked  his  freedom  to 
get  help  for  you  boys.  That  is  n't  a  bad 
argument,  Phil.  I  '11  remember  that 
when  I  see  the  governor." 

"The  governor?" 

"I  mean  to  try  for  a  pardon  through 
him,"  said  Mr.  Wenham. 

"And  I  '11  show  him  my  pictures  if  they 
come  out,  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true." 

"Good.  I  '11  remember  that  suggestion, 
too." 
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THE  whole  party  went  to  sleep  early 
that  night.  Mr.  Wenham  and  the 
doctor  occupied  the  bunks,  while  Harden 
sprawled  out  on  the  floor  between  Bill  and 
the  other  men.  He  slept  without  turn- 
ing over.  The  constable,  true  to  his  word, 
slept  in  the  kitchen  before  the  door.  He 
had  a  bad  night  of  it  with  the  cold,  but 
received  little  sympathy  from  any  one. 
The  crowd  finished  up  for  breakfast  all 
the  remaining  food  except  the  rest  of  the 
moose  left  hanging  in  the  woods.  One 
of  the  men  supplied  the  name  of  the  camp- 
owners,  and  Harden  placed  it  at  the  head 
of  his  inventory. 

' *We  Ve    a    list    of    everything    we  Ve 
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used,/'  announced  Harden  to  ^Ir.  Wen- 
ham.  *'We  're  going  to  pay  for  all  this 
stuff.     Bob  has  kept  a  log,  too." 

He  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Wenham,  and 
as  the  latter  glanced  it  through,  his  eyes 
grew  moist. 

'They  '11  be  paid,  all  right,"  he  nodded. 
"And  ten  times  over,  if  they  '11  take  it." 

Wenham  was  much  better  in  the  morn- 
ing. After  his  long  sleep,  the  fever  had 
subsided  and  the  inflammation  gone  down 
perceptibly.  But  he  was  still  a  sick  boy, 
and  the  problem  which  confronted  Mr. 
Wenham  was  whether  he  should  let  him 
stay  on  here  for  a  day  or  two,  the  men 
returning  for  provisions,  or  whether  they 
should  carry  him  out  this  morning.  The 
doctor  decided  the  question.  The  boy 
would  need  constant  attention  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  here  to  the  neglect  of 
his  other  patients.  It  was  equally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  the  trip  to  and  from 
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the  station  daily.  Accordingly,  a  litter 
was  made  by  tacking  a  blanket  to  two 
long  poles.  A  man  was  assigned  to  each 
end,  and  with  the  weight  thus  distributed, 
it  was  figured  they  could  use  their  snow- 
shoes  without  sinking  in. 

Before  the  party  started  back,  Harden 
insisted  upon  putting  the  camp  in  order. 
He  swept  both  rooms,  washed  all  the 
dishes  and  replaced  them  where  he  found 
them,  covered  both  chimneys,  and  care- 
fully raked  out  the  fires.  It  was  while 
busy  about  this,  that  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  rabbit.  But  a  thorough  search  of 
the  house  failed  to  discover  him.  In  the 
confusion  of  last  night.  Bill  must  have 
seen  his  opportunity  and  made  good  his 
escape.  There  had  been  no  constable  to 
watch  him  as  his  namesake  had  been 
watched. 

It  was  after  ten  before  the  caravan 
started.  Bill,  on  Wenham's  snow-shoes, 
took  the  lead,  with  the  constable  close  at  his 
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heels.  Behind  him  came  Bob  on  the 
stretcher,  well  covered  with  blankets. 
Mr.  W^enham  and  Harden  brought  up  in  \ 

the  rear. 

"I  feel  like  an  Indian  prince,"  laughed 
Bob,  as  they  started. 

''But  you  look  like  a  funeral  proces- 
sion," retorted  Harden. 

And  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sight 
of  Bill  plodding  along  in  silence,  this 
would  have  been  a  merr}'  party.  For  the 
first  time  since  receiving  the  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  loss  of  the  boys,  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  was  able  to  hold  his  head  high  and 
his  shoulders  back.  Harden  himself, 
feeling  that  with  every  step  he  was  mov- 
ing nearer  his  father,  walked  as  though 
on  air.  Even  Bob  laughed  and  joked. 
Bill's  plight  did  not  seem  so  serious  to 
him,  so  absolute  was  his  confidence  in  his 
father's  ability. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile.  Harden 
growled  to  ^^^enham :     "1  'd  like  to  trip 
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up  that  constable  and  tell  Bill  to  run  for  it." 

'Tut!  tut!"  warned  Mr.  Wenham. 

"I  '11  bet  the  crowd  would  be  with  him," 
answered  Harden. 

''But  no  good  would  come  of  such  a 
procedure,"  said  Mr.  Wenham.  "Bill 
would  n't  be  free  even  if  he  escaped  into 
this  forest." 

'T  suppose  not,"  agreed  Harden,  re- 
luctantly. "But  the  constable  makes  me 
nervous.  He  looks  exactly  as  though  he 
were  tracking  some  wild  animal." 

"He  is  only  doing  his  duty,"  Mr. 
Wenham  reminded  him. 

"He  does  look  like  a  bloodhound,"  put 
in  Bob;  "but  I  don't  believe  Bill  himself 
would  run  for  it.  When  do  you  think 
you  will  be  able  to  get  him  out,  Dad  ?" 

"It  will  be  a  long  process,"  answered 
Mr.  Wenham,  seriously. 

"But  he  's  innocent !"  exclaimed  Bob. 

"It  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove  it," 
said  Mr.  Wenham.     "However,  we  will 
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do  it  in  the  end.     I  shall  give  all  my  time 
to  it." 

"You  Ve  a  brick,  Dad,"  exclaimed  his 
son. 

And  Mr.  Wenham  beamed  as  though 
he  had  received  the  most  flattering  com- 
pliment in  the  v^orld. 

The  sun  had  already  begun  to  sink 
tow^ard  the  w^est  before  the  slow-moving 
group  finally  struck  South  Twin  Lake, 
which  gave  them  a  level  course  to  the 
small  frame  hotel  that  stood  near  the 
tracks.  They  had  not  gone  more  than 
half-way  across  it  before  a  party  of  men 
came  out  to  meet  them.  Among  them 
was  old  Peter  Cooley,  who  greeted  the  boys 
as  though  they  had  been  his  own  sons. 

"They  are  all  waitin',"  he  announced 
to  Harden.  "It  was  all  we  could  do  to 
keep  them  back." 

Harden  turned  to  Mr.  Wenham. 

"I  'm  going  to  push  ahead,"  he  an- 
nounced. 
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With  that  he  lengthened  out  his  stride 
and  left  the  others  in  the  rear.  But  he 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  rods 
before  he  saw  an  excited  figure  come 
rushing  toward  him.  It  was  Frances. 
Bareheaded,  and  with  her  snow-shoes 
only  about  half  tied  on,  she  ran  forward, 
laughing  and  cr^'ing  by  turns. 
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X  the  joy  of  die  reunion  between 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  son,  Bill 
was  forgotten  for  the  momenL  But  as 
soon  as  ^Ir.  Harden  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  think  of  an}-thing  at  all,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

''I  want  to  see  your  friend  Bill  again. 
^^^lere  is  he?'* 

Harden  took  a  swift  siu^*ey  of  Ae 
room.  Bill  was  in  one  comer,  with  the 
constable  still  at  his  elbow. 

**He  's  there,"  growled  Phil,  pointing 
him  out;  "and  the  constable  at  his  heels 
like  a  dog." 

'•Constable?" 

'Tather,  the  man  who  helped  us  back 
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home  is  Manson,  who  escaped  from  prison 
last  fall." 

"The  bank  robber?'' 

''Don't  call  him  that.  He  's  innocent, 
and  Mr.  Wenham  has  promised  to  clear 
him.     Dad,  he  's  a  chum  of  ours,  and — a 


man." 


Without  a  word  Mr.  Harden  forced  his 
way  across  the  room  and  offered  his 
hand. 

'T  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  've 
done,"  he  said  earnestly. 

''Don't  thank  me,"  answered  Bill; 
"thank  your  boys." 

"Phil  tells  me  you  have  a  friend  in  Mr. 
Wenham.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  another  in  me." 

Bill  glanced  up,  and  then  impulsively 
seized  the  outstretched  hand. 

"Thanks." 

"Whatever  I  have  is  at  your  command." 

The  constable  rose,  with  a  great  show 
of  authority. 
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'The  down  train  is  due  in  five  minutes," 
he  announced.  'T  '11  have  to  slip  on 
these." 

He  brought  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
For  a  second,  Bill  squared  off  with 
clenched  fists.  Mr.  Harden  placed  a  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

'Those  things  don't  matter,"  he  said. 
"Let  the  constable  put  them  on  you." 

Bill  extended  his  two  hands,  and  the 
constable,  with  evident  relief,  slipped  the 
iron  bracelets  over  Bill's  wrists.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Wenham  hurried  up  and 
had  a  brief  interview  with  Seaver. 
Drawing  him  to  one  side,  he  said  impres- 
sively : 

*'I  'd  advise  you  to  be  as  decent  as  you 
can  to  this  man." 

"I  know  my  duty,"  answered  Seaver,  a 
bit  haughtily. 

''Your  duty  is  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
State  authorities  as  speedily  as  possible," 
Said  Mr.  Wenham.     "It  is  also  your  duty 
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to  do  this  with  as  Httle  embarrassment  to 
the  prisoner  as  possible/^ 

"He  '11  be  used  right  if  he  goes  peace- 
ful/' answered  Seaver. 

"Then  I  sha'n't  have  any  complaints  to 
report  to  the  governor/'  answered  Mr. 
Wenham,  quietly. 

"The  governor?"  stammered  Seaver. 

But  Mr.  Wenham  had  turned  back  to 
Bill,  with  a  few  final,  low-spoken  words  of 
advice. 

"Do  whatever  you  're  told  to  do,  and 
say  nothing,"  he  concluded. 

Before  the  boys  could  realize  what  had 
happened,  the  train  rolled  in  and  Bill  was 
hurried  aboard.  In  another  minute  he 
was  speeding  toward  the  gray  walls  of  the 
penitentiary. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  governor  and  his 
council  were  seated  in  one  of  the  high 
vaulted  chambers  of  the  State  house. 
Back  of  a  long  oak  table  in  front  of  them 
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stood  Mr.  Wenham.  Seated  at  his  left 
were  Bob  and  Phil.  The  former,  though 
still  pale  and  weak  from  his  recent  fever, 
was  as  calm  as  his  father;  Phil  was 
decidedly  awed  and  ill  at  ease.  For  an 
hour  they  had  listened  to  the  various  wit- 
nesses whom  Mr.  Wenham  had  succeeded 
in  rounding  up  to  trace  Manson^s  career 
as  far  back  as  possible  and  substantiate 
his  story  up  to  the  night  of  the  robbery. 
After  the  last  one  had  stepped  down,  Mr. 
Wenham  paused  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
faced  the  governor. 

^'Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Council,"  he  began.  "So  far  we  have 
shown  Manson  to  have  been  truthful  in 
his  own  story,  and  we  have  further  shown 
him  to  have  been  sober  and  honest  in  all 
his  relations  with  those  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  contact  during  a  somewhat 
restless  career.  This  brings  us  to  the 
robbery  itself.  The  State  accuses  the 
prisoner  of  having  committed  this  crime; 
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the  prisoner  denies  having  committed  it. 
The  State  based  its  beHef  on  purely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  a  jury  of  the 
prisoner's  peers,  in  listening,  agreed  with 
the  State.  But  of  absolute  proof  they  had 
none.  Xor  unfortunately  could  the  pris- 
oner bring  forward  absolute  proof  of  his 
story.  The  one  man  who  could  support 
it  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  own  safety  to 
save  a  stranger  from  jail.  By  the  nature 
of  his  crime,  this  unknown  proved  him- 
self a  coward,  and  his  subsequent  silence 
proves  him  a  still  greater  one. 

"Of  new  evidence  tending  to  clear  up 
the  crime  itself,  I  have  none,  Your  Ex- 
cellency. ^^'e  know  only,  as  we  knew^  be- 
fore, that  someone  entered  the  bank  on 
the  night  of  ]\Iay  3,  overpowered  the 
watchman,  opened  the  safe,  and  took  the 
few  himdred  dollars  of  cash  locked  up 
there.  The  robbery  seems  to  have  been 
done  clumsily,  and  not  by  an  expert 
cracksman.     Not   a   cent   of   the   money 
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was  found  upon  Manson^  or  has  been 
found  since.  Still,  as  I  said,  we  can  pre- 
sent no  evidence  bearing  upon  the  details 
of  the  crime  that  was  not  presented  be- 
fore. Our  new  evidence  is  of  a  different 
nature;  it  bears  upon  the  prisoner  him- 
self. 

*'At  the  time  of  the  trial,  little  was 
known  of  !Manson.  Dazed  by  the  ac- 
cusation, made  stubborn  by  what  seemed 
to  him  the  injustice  of  it,  he  refused  to 
help  even  the  attorney  provided  for  his  de- 
fense by  the  State.  He  told  his  stor}% 
and  then  closed  his  lips  and  bowed  his 
head  for  the  blow.  This  was  not  the  wise 
course.  It  told  against  him  before  a  jury 
who  mistook  this  attitude  for  the  sullen 
challenge  of  a  hardened  criminal.  Still, 
it  is  a  common  attitude  for  some  men  to 
take  when  fate  overwhelms  them.  The 
prisoner  took  his  sentence  in  the  same  grim 
silence,  and  later,  when  the  opporttmity 
came,  reversed  it  in  tlie  only  way  that  to 
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him  seemed  possible — by  escape  from  the 
prison  walls.  To  the  public  at  large,  this 
apparently  only  confirmed  the  verdict. 
But  in  the  events  v^hich  followed  that  es- 
cape, the  prisoner  has  proven  to  a  few  of 
us,  and  will  prove  to  you,  I  think,  that  he 
was  of  a  caliber  incapable  of  such  a  crime. 
"Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council,  Manson  in  the  last  few  months 
has  revealed  himself  by  acts  which  speak 
for  themselves.  He  has  shown  himself 
a  man  of  the  highest  type — a  man  not  only 
of  remarkable  physical  courage,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  that  finer  courage  of 
which  real  men  are  made.  I  speak  of 
moral  courage.  A  man  does  not  come  by 
that  through  strong  muscles  and  a  big 
body.  We  find  it  in  the  physical  weak- 
lings as  often  as  in  the  gladiators.  It  is 
founded  on  character;  it  shows  itself  in 
self-sacrifice.  You  never  find  it  in  the 
thief  or  the  coward.  When  found,  we 
need  no  other  index  to  a  man's  character. 
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We  are  not  going  to  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  alone  for  the  new  evidence  we  bring 
forward  in  proof  that  Manson  possesses 
this  quaHty;  we  are  going  to  give  you, 
with  your  permission,  visible  proof  in  sub- 
stantiation of  it.  Have  I  your  Excel- 
lency's permission  to  darken  the  room?'' 

The  governor  looked  up  with  surprise 
as  Mr.  Wenham  made  this  unusual  re- 
quest. The  council  straightened  in  their 
chairs.     Harden  felt  very  uneasy. 

'T  don't  know  what  you  propose  to  do, 
Mr.  Wenham,"  answered  the  governor, 
"but  I  see  no  objection.  Is  n't  it,  how- 
ever," he  asked,  with  a  smile,  "unusual 
to  give  visible  proof  in  the  dark?" 

"This  is  an  unusual  case,"  answered 
Mr.  Wenham.  "And  while  my  assistants 
are  preparing  the  exhibit,  I  will  ask  Robert 
Wenham  to  step  to  the  stand." 

About  the  room  all  was  bustle.  Several 
men  drew  down  the  heavy  curtains,  an- 
other entered  with  a  large  white  screen 
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which  he  proceeded  to  adjust  in  the  rear 
of  the  room,  while  a  third  man  took  a 
position  by  Mr.  Wenham's  side  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  magic  lantern.  Bob 
stepped  to  a  stand  to  the  left  of  the  gov- 
ernor. At  Mr.  Wenham's  request  he  was 
sworn  in.  Raising  his  right  hand,  he 
heard  the  clerk  ask  him  the  solemn  ques- 
tion if  he  swore  that  what  he  told  should 
be  ''the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,"  and  answered  steadily,  'T 
do." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  "I  wish  you 
to  tell  in  your  own  way  all  you  saw  of 
Manson  from  the  time  he  first  came  to  the 
camp  where  you  were  imprisoned." 

In  a  low,  unembarrassed  voice,  but  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  greater  than  he 
would  have  felt  had  he  been  pleading  for 
his  life.  Bob  began.  He  told  of  how  he 
and  his  chum  had  been  frightened  that 
first  night  by  the  noise  in  the  kitchen;  of 
how,  a  little  later,  he  had  seen  the  hag- 
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gard  face  at  the  window ;  and,  finally,  of 
how  Manson  had  staggered  in,  weak  from 
hunger,  and  pleaded  for  food.  Bill  had 
frightened  them  at  first,  Bob  said,  be- 
cause they  thought  he  was  some  half- 
crazed  hermit.  Then  he  went  on  to  tell 
of  how  he  was  hurt  by  the  wildcat  and 
was  brought  back  to  camp  by  his  chum. 
Bill  was  out  hunting  at  the  time,  but 
when  he  returned,  he  bathed  his  wounds, 
and  from  that  moment  on  cared  for  him 
like  a  nurse.  He  told  of  how  Bill  sat  up 
with  him  all  night. 

"I  never  woke  up,''  he  said,  ''but  what 
I  found  Bill  there.  He  had  water  for  me 
if  I  was  thirsty,  and  if  I  was  cold  he  fixed 
the  fire.'' 

Then  he  told  of  the  Christmas  dinner, 
and  how  Bill  spent  all  one  day  getting  a 
partridge  for  him.  He  described  the 
decorations  about  the  room,  and  the 
Christmas  tree  with  nothing  to  hang  on 
it. 
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"That  night  I  was  worse/'  said  Bob, 
'^and  I  guess  he  did  n't  get  any  sleep  at 
all.  The  next  day  he  and  Phil  went  off 
hunting,  and  brought  me  back  a  moose 
steak.  I  ate  a  little  of  it,  and  it  tasted 
good.  That 's  all  I  knew  until  Phil  said 
Bill  had  gone  to  get  a  doctor.  When  Bill 
came  back  again,  he  stayed  by  my  side 
while  the  doctor  washed  out  the  wounds. 
There  was  something  in  the  grip  of  his 
hand  that  seemed  to  help." 

When  he  concluded,  the  room  was  silent. 
It  was  as  though  the  governor,  the  coun- 
icil,  the  reporters,  and  the  spectators  waited 
breathlessly  to  hear  more.  It  was  a 
'story  that  had  held  them  tense  from  its 
beginning  to  the  end.  Mr.  Wenham 
broke  the  silence. 

"You  said  you  had  a  revolver,  which, 
later,  you  gave  to  Manson?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  many  cartridges  did  you  have?" 

"Three." 
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"How  many  cartridges  did  Manson  use 
when  he  went  out  to  get  the  partridge  for 
your  Christmas  dinner?" 

''He  said  it  took  all  three,"  answered 
Bob. 

"That  is  all,"  concluded  Mr.  Wenham. 

Bob  stepped  back  to  his  chair.  As  he 
did  so  Phil  felt  the  perspiration  start  on 
his  own  brow  as  he  made  ready  for  the 
ordeal  before  him.  He  would  rather  have 
played  twenty  stiff  games  of  foot-ball 
than  mount  that  stand.  And  yet,  ten 
men  piled  on  top  of  him  could  not  have 
held  him  back.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
Bill  must  have  felt  something  like  this 
when  he  started  over  the  trail  that  as  far 
as  he  knew  meant  the  end  of  his  freedom. 
This  braced  him  somewhat,  but  it  did  not 
moisten  his  lips. 

"And  now,"  Mr.  Wenham  was  saying, 
"I  wish  to  present  Manson  in  the  same 
setting,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
I  will  call  Phil  Harden  to  the  stand,  to 
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tell  us  what  he,  the  only  other  member  of 
the  camp,  saw  of  the  accused." 

Harden  was  sworn.  When  the  clerk 
had  concluded  repeating  the  oath,  Phil 
still  stood  there  with  his  hand  upraised. 
There  was  a  short  silence,  broken  by  a 
titter  as  the  room  waited  for  his  reply. 

''Did  you  hear  the  oath?"  inquired  the 
clerk. 

''Y-yes,  sir,"  stammered  Harden. 

And  right  there  he  made  up  his  mind 
he  would  never  again  joke  with  Bob  for 
his  hesitancy  of  speech. 

''Do  you  swear  that  you  will  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth?" 

"Sure,  sir.  Of  c-course,  sir,"  answered 
Harden,  in  astonishment. 

"Take  your  time,"  spoke  Mr.  Wenham, 
encouragingly,  "and  tell  what  you  saw, 
in  your  own  way." 

The  fact  that  the  room  was  fairly  dark 
helped  him  somewhat,  but  for  the  first  few 
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moments  he  floundered  about  badly.  But 
though  he  repeated  himself  and  halted 
frequently,  he  made  himself  understood. 
As  he  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  he  began  to  lose  him- 
self in  his  story.  In  another  minute  he 
was  unconscious  that  any  one  but  him- 
self was  in  the  room.  His  thoughts 
centered  upon  Bill,  and  as  he  recalled  the 
scene  of  the  making  of  the  bow  and  heard 
again  Bill's  determination  to  go  after  the 
moose  for  the  sake  of  getting  fresh  meat 
for  Bob,  he  felt  again  the  thrill  of  admi- 
ration for  the  man  he  had  felt  at  the  time. 

'1  thought  it  was  a  fool  stunt,''  he  con- 
fessed, "because  I  had  n't  forgotten  what 
that  moose  looked  like  when  Bob  and  I 
saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  But  I 
would  n't  quit  and  let  Bill  go  alone,  so  I 
took  along  the  camera  and  went,  too." 

He  described  the  following  of  the  tracks, 
and  how  they  finally  found  the  moose  lying 
down  in  the  snow. 
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"He  looked  as  big  as  an  elephant,"  he 
said,  '^and  he  was  in  a  sort  of  open  space. 
Bill  told  me  to  get  behind  a  tree  and  to 
keep  behind  it.  Then  he  stepped  into  the 
ring  with  a  holler." 

A  sound  of  laughter  was  heard,  which 
the  governor  suppressed  with  a  sharp  rap 
upon  his  desk.  It  was  the  last  sound 
heard  from  those  listening  until  the  boy 
had  finished.  He  told  of  the  fight  with 
all  the  detail  and  accuracy  with  which 
he  would  have  described  a  foot-ball  game. 

''Finally,  I  saw  my  chance,  and  got  out 
from  behind  the  tree  and  leveled  my 
camera." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  Mr.  Wenham 
gave  a  signal,  and  in  a  flash  there  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  the  snap-shot  of  a  charging  moose. 
With  head  lowered,  ears  back,  he  seemed 
to  be  thundering  straight  on  into  the  room. 
There  was  n't  a  man  or  a  woman  present 
who  didn't  start   from  his   seat.     Even 
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the  governor  found  himself  standing  on 
his  feet.  Harden  resumed  his  story, 
while  the  spectators  still  stared  at  the 
picture.  Then  Mr.  Wenham  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  room  was  dark  again. 
But  only  for  a  few  seconds. 

'1  thought  I  was  a  goner,"  Harden  was 
saying;  "I  fell,  and  then  I  saw  Bill  come 
running  over  the  snow  toward  me.  The 
moose  turned  for  him.  It  looked  as 
though  he  would  be  killed.  I  got  up  on 
my  elbow,  and  took  another  shot  with  the 
camera." 

Again  Mr.  Wenham  gave  the  signal, 
and  once  again  a  picture  snapped  out  on 
the  screen.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  en- 
raged animal,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
the  picture  revealed  Bill  with  the  bow 
drawn  taut,  the  arrow  on  the  string,  in 
the  very  act  of  letting  it  loose.  The 
greatest  master  of  words  in  the  language 
could  not  have  portrayed  so  vividly  or 
dramatically    the    calm    courage    of    this 
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man.  There  he  kneeled  facing  death,  to 
save  from  death  the  boy  who  was  telHng 
the  story. 

Just  a  moment  before  the  crowd  re- 
covered itself,  he  made  his  voice  heard. 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Harden,"  he  said  to 
Phil. 

The  boy  stepped  down.  The  picture 
was  flashed  off  the  screen.  The  curtains 
about  the  room  were  snapped  up.  While 
every  one  was  still  blinking,  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  concluded,  with  a  calm  and  dignity 
that  in  itself  was  impressive. 

"Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council,''  he  said.  "That  is  all.  You 
have  all  read  of  how  this  same  Manson 
walked,  after  this,  two  days  and  a  night, 
without  stopping,  to  get  a  doctor  for  the 
boys,  with  jail  waiting  for  him  at  the  end. 
I  wish  to  ask  you  to  consider  just  one 
question:  could  a  man  capable  of  such 
heroic   acts    so   belie   his    whole   nature, 
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under  any  circumstances,  as  ever  to  play 
the  thief,  the  coward,  and  the  Har?" 

Here  Mr.  Wenham  rested  his  case. 
The  matter  would  now^  be  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  governor  and  council, 
and  they  would  notify  him  at  once  as  soon 
as  they  reached  a  decision.  Outside  the 
room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harden  and  Frances 
were  waiting.  Frances  rushed  forward 
to  seize  Phil's  hand. 

"You  did  finely,  Phil,''  she  exclaimed. 

"I  made  a  chump  of  myself,"  grunted 
her  brother.     "I  could  n't  think." 

Mr,  Harden  stepped  forward. 

''You  told  a  simple  straightforward 
story,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "I'm  proud  of 
you." 

Frances  turned  to  Bob. 

'T  don't  wonder  you  made  the  debating 
team,"  she  said. 

Bob  blushed  scarlet. 

"This  wa-was  different  from  tha-that," 
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he  stammered.  "I  di-did-did  n't  have  any- 
thing to  d-do,  this  time." 

Mr.  Wenham  was  obhged  to  hurry  back 
to  New  York,  but  he  left  Bob  with  the 
Harden  familv,  who  had  determined  to 
remain  in  Augusta  until  a  decision  was 
reached.  It  came  the  next  day.  When 
Mr.  Harden  went  over  his  mail  the  next 
morning,  he  found  an  official-looking  en- 
velop waiting  for  him.  The  whole  family 
crowded  about  him  breathlessly  while  he 
opened  it.  After  reading  it  through,  he 
handed  it  to  Bob. 

"Read  it  out  loud,''  he  suggested. 

With  his  heart  pounding  hard.  Bob  read 
as  follows : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Harden: 

It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to 
report  to  you  that  with  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  council  it  has  been  decided  that  in  the  case 
of  William  A.  Manson,  convicted  last  fall  of 
robbery,  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  his 
guilt.  Therefore  I,  acting  with  the  power  vested 
in  me  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  of   Maine, 
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hereby  decree  his  pardon,  and  order  that  he 
shall  be  restored  to  his  full  liberty.  I  have  for- 
warded due  official  notice  of  this  to  the  high 
sheriff.  In  order,  however,  that  the  two  boys 
who  themselves  acted  so  heroically  in  a  trying 
situation  may  have  the  pleasure  of  notifying 
their  loyal  friend  of  this  decision,  I  have  in- 
structed the  sheriff  to  withhold  action  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  order  that  the  boys  themselves 
may  bear  the  good  news  to  their  comrade. 

As  Bob  read  the  signature,  Harden 
threw  up  his  cap. 

"Now,"  he  shouted,  "three  cheers  for 
the  governor.     Altogether,  Bob.'' 

An3  in  the  lusty  cheer  that  roused  the 
drowsy  old  hotel,  not  only  did  Frances  and 
Mr.  Harden  join,  but  Mrs.  Harden  her- 
self was  heard  to  give  three  loud 
"Hurrahs !'' 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mr.  Harden  and  the 
boys  were  racing  across  the  city  in  a  cab. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  they  were  pressing 
close  at  the  sheriff's  heels  along  the  somber 
prison  corridors.     Two  minutes  later,  they 
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stood  before  cell  No.  345,  and  saw  the 
steel  door  swing  open.  One  second  later, 
Harden  almost  swept  the  sheriff  off  his 
feet  as  he  rushed  in,  waving  the  pardon  in 
the  air. 

"Free!"  he  choked.     "We're  all  free 
now.  Bill  r 


THE   END 
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